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THE CIVIC UNIVERSITY. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE CITIZENS 
OF BRISTOL. 


VISCOUNT HALDANE. 


Your University has done me the honour of choosing me for 
ts Chancellor. I have asked leave to express in person before 
ou, the citizens of Bristol, my gratitude for this high dis- 
tinction. Such title as I possess to it is that I have cared for 
the cause of University Education in the great cities of the 
Kingdom. I have believed in this cause and have striven for 
it, And it is with a sense of real pleasure that I find myself 
privileged to be closely associated with the new University 
life of your community. 

Of this new life I wish to say something to you on the 
present occasion. It is a characteristic development of our 
time that the great cities of England should have asked for, 
and in rapid succession obtained, the concession of their own 
Universities. In Scotland, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen have for centuries possessed such Universities, to the 
great profit of themselves and the Scottish nation. Dundee 
has recently followed their example by entering into fellowship 
with St Andrews. In Ireland, Dublin has lately got a second 
teaching University, and Belfast has secured a University of 


herown. In England the progress has recently been rapid— 
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London made her foundation of a teaching University under § had p¢ 
the Act of 1898. Birmingham followed suit, and was herself § Unive! 
quickly followed by Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and greatly 
Sheffield, and then by Bristol. Newcastle has recognised the | consid 


example of Dundee by entering into partnership with Durham, a Coll 

There were not wanting those who took a gloomy view of § the E: 
the new development. The standard of University life ang § iitle « 
of University degrees must, they said, inevitably be ruined, § {edera 
The level of Oxford and Cambridge could never be reached, § instea 
and these old Universities might even be damaged. To this § to th 
it was replied that no one aimed at an imitation of Oxford ] to be 
and Cambridge. These Universities possessed an historical 4} Manc 
tradition of their own which was a great asset to the country, | view 
No wise person would wish to alter their special atmosphere. 9 but | 
They could, after all, provide for only a limited number of ] oppo 
students; what had to be provided for elsewhere was the and | 
very much larger number whom they did not reach. It was } of L 
pointed out that Germany possessed a greater number of § of tl 
Universities in proportion to her population than we did, for @ 
and that there were certainly no grounds for saying that was 
their number had either lowered the standard of University then 


education in that country, or that Berlin or Munich or and 
Leipzig or Breslau afforded the least indication that a Min 
University could not flourish exceedingly in a great city. ] for 
Moreover, experience had shown that the very competition Bris 


of Universities tended to bring about a stingless rivalry | Ed 
in keeping standards high. These arguments prevailed with 18t 
Governments and Parliaments. But the victory was not | deli 
won without a struggle. What was probably the final battle | of 
was fought out in the end of 1902 before a very impressive } not 
tribunal, in the form of a Special Committee of the Privy | «as 
Council. I make no apology for referring to this battle of | the 


the experts, for by some chance even historians of education me 
in this country seem to know little of it. Liverpool had by of 
1902 awakened to the sense of her necessities, and, stimulated res 


by the success of Mr Chamberlain’s effort for Birmingham, 
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iad petitioned for a University Charter. She possessed a 
University College. She was sure she could develop this 

atly in both money and men if the city felt that it was 
wnsidered worthy to have a University of its own, instead of 
1 College federated with those of Manchester and Leeds under 
the Examining Board at Manchester, which then possessed the 
title of the Victoria University. She complained that the 
fderal system was subordinating education to examination, 
instead of putting examination in its proper place as a means 
to the end of testing teaching—that teaching which ought 
to be the supreme object of the existence of a University. 
Manchester, a little half-heartedly, concurred in the Liverpool 
view; Leeds opposed strongly, and was backed up by a mixed 
but powerful assemblage of witnesses, which included some 
opponents of what were nicknamed Lilliputian Universities, 
and by some advocates of external examination. The petition 
of Liverpool was referred by the Crown to a Committee 
of the Privy Council, and eminent lawyers argued the case 
for and against it and called their witnesses. ‘The Committee 
was presided over by the distinguished statesman who was 
then President of the Council, the late Duke of Devonshire, 
and he had as his colleagues Lord Rosebery, the ex-Prime 
Minister, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who was then Secretary 
for Scotland, Lord James of Hereford, and one whom we in 
Bristol know well, and hold in admiration and affection, Sir 
Edward Fry. The hearing occupied three days: the 17th, 
18th, and 19th of December 1902. The Committee after 
deliberation reported, and an Order in Council, dated the 10th 
of February 1908, gave effect to the report. It was pro- 
nounced that Liverpool and Manchester had made out their 
case for the grant of University Charters. It was added that 
the step of granting the Charters involved issues of great 
moment which should be kept in view, and for the solution 
of which due preparations should be made, especially in 
tespect to those points upon which, having regard to the 
great importance of the matter, and the effects of any 
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changes upon the future of higher education in the North 
of England, co-operation was expedient between Universities 
of a common type and with cognate aims. 

The date of this Order in Council is, I think, a memorable 
one. It gave State recognition to a new policy, but for 
which we might not have been assembled here to-night, 
The principle was accepted that the number of the English 
Universities was to be increased, and their headquarters 
were to be in cities. The conditions were that the chief 
responsibility was to be entrusted to the cities themselves, 
and that the cities should be large enough and keen enough 
to ensure that the requisite local resources for the maintenance 
and development of the Universities should be forthcoming. 
It is about the Civic University which has thus been born that 
I have come to speak to you. Such a University presupposes 
for its existence not only sympathy but enthusiasm on the 
part of the citizens. Without such enthusiasm it cannot grow 
or become a source of credit and advantage, moral, intel- 
lectual, or material, to the city. But such experience as we 
have had shows the city, by taking thought in this fashion, in 
process of adding a cubit to its stature. The other thing 
needful is that the education given should be of the very 
highest type practicable. It must not be merely technical or 
designed as a means to material ends. That is a narrow aim 
which in the end defeats its own accomplishment. The 
appeals to the King in Council, on the great occasion to 
which I have alluded, breathed a wholly different spirit. It 
was then declared that the great communities of the kingdom 
would be content with nothing short of the highest. They 
had, of course, to make a beginning ; they could not accomplish 
everything at once—University institutions can only obtain 
their full stature as the result of long growth. But the 
medieval cities of Italy, cities such as Bologna, had set to 
the world a great example. They found a home, as students 
of books such as that of Dr Rashdall on the Universities of 
the Middle Ages know, for guilds of students, who established 
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themselves there to the great fame and profit of the city. 
They became conscious of their own individuality, and they 
ysisted in giving to the world University teaching and 
University work of the highest kind. What, to go still 
further back, did not Athens owe to the fact that the highest 
earning was developed and put by the people themselves in 
the highest place among Athenian institutions? Such ancient 
tities are a model for us; they influenced not only their own 
countrymen but the whole world for good. The chance has 
come to us in England to accomplish something of the same 
kind, and with us, as with them, it is to the enthusiasm and 
resources of our great urban communities, never, when once 
convinced, wanting in faith, that we have to look. 

There was a time when men of business, accustomed to see 
closely to profit and loss, used to think that the work of a 
University was worth effort and expenditure only in so far as 
it produced aptitude for industrial and commercial production. 
Traces of this view are still apparent in the foundation deeds 
of some of the older University Colleges of our municipalities. 
But this idea is now discredited, and the part played by science 
and by general learning in the production alike of the captain 
of industry and of the extension of invention is far greater 
than was the case even a few years ago. Applied science is in 
its best form only possible on a wide foundation of general 
science. And the fruitful scientific spirit is developed 
to-day on a basis of high intellectual training, the training 
which only the atmosphere of the fully developed University 
can completely provide. What is true of science in the 
narrower sense is also true of learning generally. It is only 
by the possession of a trained and developed mind that the 
fullest capacity can, as a general rule, be obtained. There are, 
of course, exceptional individuals. with rare natural gifts which 
make up for deficiencies. But such gifts are indeed rare. 
We are coming more and more to recognise that the best 
specialist can be produced only after a long training in general 
learning. The grasp of principle which makes detail easy can 
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only come when innate capacity has been evoked and moulded 
by high training. Our engineers, our lawyers, our doctors, 
our administrators, our inventors, cannot keep in front jn 
the race, or hold their own amid the rivalry of talent, 
unless their minds have been so widely trained that the new 
problems with which the ever-increasing complications and 
specialisations of modern conditions confront them, present 
nothing more formidable than new applications of first 
principles which have been thoroughly assimilated. Without 
having reached this level they cannot maintain their feet, 
The competition is not merely with their fellow-countrymen: 
it is with the trained minds of other countries. These other 
countries are, some of them, advancing at least as rapidly as 
we are. An enlightened policy in education is the order of 
the day over most of the civilised world, and if we are to hold 
our Own, even in the making of money, we dare not fall behind 
or lag in the endeavour to increase our efforts. I see no sign 
that we Britons are diminishing one whit in our really great 
capacity. In many respects, notably in certain of our public 
institutions, we are advancing so rapidly that we continue to 
lead the way, and our production of wealth is not falling off. 
Moreover, I do not believe that we are really losing what is 
equally necessary—that spirit of respect to the laws which we 
have made for ourselves that has been one of our chief glories. 
But we have more than ever before to see to it that we keep 
at least abreast in science, and science means far more now 
than technical training, or the mere application of special 
knowledge to industry. It rests on a foundation of general 
culture which is vital to the maintenance of its standards, and 
it can develop only if the population has the fullest chance of 
an intellectual and moral training which goes deeper than mere 
science strictly so called. It is the power of the highly-trained 
mind that is required, and the full development of this trained 
mind can only be given by the highly organised Universities. 
This brings me to my next point. It is said that it is only 
the comparatively few that can attain to this level. That is 
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quite true. And it is neither requisite nor possible that every- 
one should be trained up to it. If we had all the Universities 

in the world concentrated in England, we should find that it 

was only a limited percentage of the population which would 

be fitted by natural aptitude to take full advantage of them. 

What is really essential is that everyone should have a chance, 

and that there should be the nearest possible approach to 

equality of educational opportunity. Without this the sense 

of injustice will never be eliminated, and we shall in addition 

fail to secure for our national endeavours the help of our best 
brains. There is sitting at the present time an important 
Royal Commission. The Civil Service, which is the permanent 
element in the government of the country, has been recruited 
in various ways. The prevailing but not the only test has 
been examination. The civil servants are, however, divided 
into higher and lower divisions. The lower division, which is 
much the larger, does the great bulk of the routine and less 
dificult work. Its members enter by competitive examination 
at the age of about eighteen. They spend but a short time, 
as a rule, in the secondary school, which they leave early to 
prepare for the examination. The higher division, which is 
much smaller, consists of those who succeed in a competitive 
examination, passed when they are about twenty-two. For 
the most part they have started at a University, the object 
being to secure candidates who have had the benefit of a full 
University training, and, if possible, such as have taken honours. 
After appointment they do work which is, some of it, of a 
highly responsible character, requiring both general education 
and the capacity of taking the initiative and of managing men. 
In my opinion this is a most valuable type of public servant. 
I was the head, for over six years, of a great administrative 
department, and I formed the opinion that this class of men, 
with a broad general foundation of education of the higher 
type, was essential in the interests of the State, and, after all, 
the consideration to be placed foremost. But the mode of 
selection has given rise to dissatisfaction. It is felt, and felt 
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rightly, that a very large class is shut out from any chance 
of entry, and that the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
have had an undue advantage. They continue to fill a very 
large proportion of the vacancies. The fact that this is 
because Oxford and Cambridge until now have proved to be 
the best training places for the candidates is not altogether 
an answer to the complaint. Education quite as good for the 
purpose might be given elsewhere. But such education, to 
be sufficient, must be of a high order. After a good deal of 
observation, both while I was at the Bar and while I was in 
charge of an administrative department, I have come to the 
conclusion that, as a general rule, the most stimulating and 
useful preparation for the general work of the higher Civil 
Service is a literary training, and that of this a classical 
education is for most men the best form, though not exclu- 
sively so. No doubt men vary, and science or modern litera- 
ture may develop the mind, in the case of those who have 
aptitude for them, better than Latin or Greek literature, 
But, as Goethe said long ago, the object of education ought 
to be rather to form tastes than simply to communicate 
knowledge. The pedant is not of much use in the conduct 
of public affairs. For the formation of tastes and of the 
intellectual habits and aptitudes which the love of learning 
produces, the atmosphere of a highly organised University 
life is a tremendous power, and we cannot do without it. 
And, therefore, while I am not without sympathy with the 
complaint of democracy that the entrance to the higher 
positions in the Civil Service is by far too much the mono- 
poly of a class, I reply that a highly educated official is 
essential for a particular kind of work which the State needs. 
The remedy must not be to displace the class which alone 
furnishes the supply. Democracy is apt in its earlier stages to 
be unduly jealous, and to try to drag things down to a level 
which, because it is the general level, is in danger of being 
too low to provide the highest talent. The remedy for what 
is a real grievance appears to me to be that democracy should 
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add a new plank to its platform, and insist on equality of 
opportunity in education as something that should be within 
the reach of every youth and maiden. That more than a 
comparatively small minority will prove capable of taking 
advantage of the highest education is unlikely. We are not 
all born with the same capacity. But that many will seize 
on a new opportunity who are at present shut out, is to my 
mind certain. And if democracy will abandon the suggestion 
that the highest work can be done without the highest educa- 
tional preparation for it, I shall be the most whole-hearted 
supporter of the inauguration of a new democratic campaign. 
There are those who possess the inborn initiative and capacity 
which can do without the ordinary educational avenues. They 
have existed at all times and they exist to-day. ‘They must 
be taken into account and provision made for them by special 
promotion. But these are nature’s aristocrats, and the number 
of true aristocrats is always very small. We have to legislate 
for the ordinary man and woman, and we cannot do more 
than make provision for that equality of opportunity in the 
higher education of which I have spoken. 

Elementary education is now the right of all, and since the 
passing of the Education Act of 1902, an Act the immense 
advantages of which have always appeared to me to outweigh 
certain awkward blemishes which have still to be got rid of, 
the clever boy or girl can generally, by means of a scholarship 
or a free place, get to the secondary school. But the chances 
for the poor scholar to get from the secondary school to the 
University, although they exist, are still far too few. The 
Labour leaders are quite right when they complain that the 
prizes of the State are in reality far too much reserved for 
the upper classes. Where they are wrong, I think, is in the 
remedy they propose. The State will suffer badly if the level 
of its civil servants is lowered, and it will be lowered if the 
qualifications for all positions are lowered to the educational 
equipment possessed by a youth who has ceased his studies at 
eighteen. The true remedy is to break down the class barrier 
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by making provision for enabling the youth of eighteen to go 

on, if he is fit to do so, and to qualify himself more highly, 

Now here is where the Civic University has a great part to 

play. It is idle to say, as is sometimes said, that Oxford and 

Cambridge include the democracy. Theoretically they do, 

but not one child of the people out of a thousand has a real 

chance of becoming an undergraduate there. More accessible 

Universities are required, and these new Universities, I am 

careful to add, will only successfully compete with Oxford and 
Cambridge in serving the requirements of the State if they 
keep their level very high. A University to be a true Univer. 
sity must be a place where the spirit is more important than 
the letter. In the elementary schools, and to a great extent 
even in the secondary schools, the teacher is in a position of 
authority. What he says is accepted by the pupil as truth 
without inquiry. But in a true University, where the problems 
are higher and more difficult, the professor as well as his 
student is making his voyage of discovery. Both must avoid 
dogmatic slumber or even supineness. They must in all 
reality investigate—and be content to investigate. This in- 
evitable feature of the higher work, even where it is primarily 
educational, has always been recognised by those whose names 
we reverence most. Lessing meant it when he declared 
almost passionately that if the Almighty were to offer him 
the truth in one hand and the search after the truth in the 
other, he would choose the hand that held the search after 
truth. It is this that Goethe had in mind when he said what 
I have already quoted about the real object of education being 
to form tastes and not to impart knowledge. Of course, 
knowledge must be imparted. But it comes fully to those 
and to those alone who are able to realise its necessity and 
to desire it with all their souls for its own sake, and not as 
a means to any end. As Aristotle long ago declared, the 
foundation of wisdom is the awakening of the sense of 
wonder. ‘The spirit of the University is thus the co-operation 
of professor and student in a common endeavour to learn. 
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The former is further on than the latter and can impart to 
him stimulation and guidance. But they are both searchers 
after truth, and the dominance of the letter over the spirit, 
which is of necessity more present in the school, ought to be 
remote from both. A University is a place where the most 
valuable advantage the student has is contact with an inspiring 
personality. That is why nothing short ‘of the best level 
among the professors is enough for success. The professor 
must inspire. His labour must be one of love if he is to 
succeed. And if he is a great teacher he will have moulded 
the lives and tastes of the best of his students for the rest of 
their existence. 

Here, then, is a new object of ambition for you, the 
citizens of Bristol. You have it in your power now, if you 
so choose, to make it possible for the son or daughter of 
every poor man in this city, be he high or be he low, to 
attain to this splendid advantage in life. Only few can be 
chosen ; that results from the fact that the order of nature 
does not permit us to be born equal. But the many may and 
ought to be called, even if the few are chosen. Let us turn 
to the practical application to the affairs of your city of this 
great gospel of educational opportunity. ‘Those who believe 
in democracy have not yet awakened to its significance. 
When they do they may come to think that here lies the 
most direct path to the attainment of their end. 

Your elementary schools are excellent, and are still 
improving ; all children must go to them. When they leave 
they are apt to forget what they have learned. The working 
classes are growing more keen about keeping their children 
on at the schools instead of taking them away to earn money. 
They endure a heavy burden to do this, and I sometimes 
think that one of the reasons for the growth of a discontent 
which has somewhat of the divine in it, is a sense of the 
growing burden of the indirect cost of education. Any rise 
in wages is balanced and more than balanced by the rise in 
standards of living, and this is true not only of England but of 
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most other highly civilised countries. Even, however, if the 
child stays on to fourteen, it leaves school only to forget much, 
I used, when I was at the War Office, to be struck by the 
comparatively large percentage of soldiers who could not 
read or write. ‘The Education Acts had been in force singe 
1870, and the fact at first sight seemed difficult to understand, 
The explanation was that the young soldiers had learned to 
read and write, but had left school and forgotten, so that we 
had to educate them over again. 

Now in Bristol you have a good proportion of excellent 
secondary schools. The boy or girl can in many cases get 
there from the elementary school. But not in all cases, nor 
in enough of cases. And when I turn to the further chance 
of the University, the same thing is true, and true in a more 
marked form. There are chances offered to clever young men 
and women of reaching your University. But there are not 
enough of such chances for the establishment of anything like 
the standard of equality in educational opportunity. It is the 
attainment of this standard, this high and true ideal, that | 
wish to-night to commend to the citizens of Bristol without 
distinction of rank or occupation. The inhabitants of this 
great city are all of them directly interested in it. ‘To possess 
in Bristol a real system of graduated education, within the 
reach of all who are endowed by nature with the talent to 
take advantage of it, would make Bristol the first city in the 
Empire as regards education, for it would have what the other 
cities do not now possess. And it would mean much for this 
city as regards other things. The experience of our own 
nation, and perhaps still more that of other countries, has 
shown the power of expansion and influence which a complete 
system of education can give. The most important result is 
not money-making. But even in money-making, in these 
days when science and organisation are becoming dominating 
influences in commercial undertakings, success seems certain 
to depend more and more, as time advances, on their posses- 
sion. And therefore I appeal to all of you, to workmen and 
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employers, to the man who can just manage to educate his 
children and to the wealthiest alike, to concern yourselves in a 

at civic cause. Do not let yourselves be influenced by the 
criticism that is sometimes made even to-day by those whose 
ideas about University influence are entirely derived from the 
contemplation of the older Universities. No one is more 
keenly conscious than I am that there has grown up around 
Oxford and Cambridge an atmosphere which it is impossible 
to reproduce elsewhere. It has been the growth of the 
tradition of centuries. It has developed the finest qualities in 
scholarship. But, as a detached observer, | must add that 
this atmosphere and the habits which it has developed in us 
have hindered as well as helped. 

When Francis Bacon wrote his Advancement of Learning, 
and was laying the foundations of his great discoveries in 
inductive logic and scientific method, he turned sharply on 
the teaching of the English Universities. At one of them, 
Cambridge, he had been a distinguished student. Yet his 
biographers tell us that while he was “ commorant” at the 
University at the age of sixteen, he “first fell into dislike of 
the philosophy of Aristotle, not for the worthlessness of the 
author, to whom he would ever ascribe all high attributes, but 
for the unfruitfulness of the way, which seemed to him only 
strong for disputations and barren of the production of works 
for the life of man.” It was not that he disliked the University 
system; on the contrary, in the Advancement of Learning, 
Bacon says: “ We highly approve of the education of youth 
in colleges, and not wholly in private houses or schools, for in 
colleges there is not only a greater emulation of youth among 
their equals, but the teachers have a venerable aspect and 
gravity, which greatly conduces towards insinuating a modest 
behaviour, and the forming of tender minds from the first, 
according to such example, and besides these there are many 
other advantages of a collegiate education.” From various 
passages in the Advancement we gather that his condemna- 
tion arose from the unintelligent fashion in which the Dons 
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of his time taught abstract rules to those who had not yet 
gathered what he calls, quoting Cicero rather oddly, “* Sylyq’ 
and ‘ Supellew,’ and then Matter and Fecundity.” To begin 
with these rules is, he declares, as though one were “to paint 
or measure the wind.” 

Now in the Advancement of Learning my great pre 
decessor in the office of Lord Chancellor was hardly just to 
Aristotle. We have at last learned to understand Aristotle's 
words because we have been at pains to understand his 
thoughts. Aristotle’s logical methods were not what Bacon 
took them to be. They were far more searching and much 
nearer to the truth about the processes of acquiring know- 
ledge. But it is one of the great reproaches against the 
English Universities that they dragged the name of Aristotle 
down into the mud. Their verbal scholarship left little to be 
desired. But they stretched Greek thought, that of Plato 
hardly less than that of Aristotle, on the rack of their own 
provincial ideas, until the vitality had disappeared out of it. 
It was not until less than fifty years ago that any decent 
exposition of the philosophy of Aristotle was produced at an 
English University. In September 1866, the late T. H. 
Green, a great thinker, wrote an article on the subject in the 
North British Review, in which he made a new departure for 
Oxford, and raised the study of Aristotle to a higher plane by 
showing that his metaphysics and his logic must be read as 
one whole, and in the light which modern idealism had cast 
on them. It was not through Locke and Berkeley and Hume 
alone that Aristotle and Plato could be made intelligible. 
The study of other modern thinkers was an essential pre- 
liminary. When we consider that the first edition of Kant's 
Critique of Pure Reason appeared in 1781, it is not creditable 
to the English Universities that, in a subject of which their 
teachers were never tired of discoursing, they should have 
remained for eighty-five years in ignorance of the only method 
of penetrating its real meaning. And they had the less excuse 
because during this time the work was being rapidly completed 
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on the Continent. Had the Dons been acquainted with 
modern languages instead of with dead tongues exclusively, 
they could hardly have failed to be conscious of the work 
which well-known foreign commentators, such as Schwegler 
and Carl Prantl and Zeller, were erecting on the founda- 
tion first laid by Kant. What is true of Greek thought 
is also in a measure true of modern science. The awaken- 
ing has come to the old Universities late. They are now 
doing very fine work, but they ought to have been able 
to develop it much sooner. Some stimulus has been 
wanting. Had their students lived under a national system 
where there were many Universities, and where the scholar 
was free to move from one to another to seek the professor of 
his choice, instead of being tied up in his academic domicile of 
origin, the teachers would have been stimulated, and things 
would probably have moved far more rapidly under the 
development of the rivalry of talent. But the dominant 
atmosphere was that, not of the laity, as in Germany, but of 
the Church, and the result was somnolence. There was lack- 
ing the alertness which comes from the supervision of the 
keen mind and practical instinct of the nation’s great men of 
business. ‘The latter may not know much of literature or 
science or philosophy, though among them there will always. 
be those who do know. But they recognise quality when they 
see it, and they are jealous lest the institutions for which they 
are responsible should be outdistanced in foreign countries. 
If the new English Universities can keep their level high, they 
may be able to develop a certain advantage over the older 
English Universities. When I compare the state of things 
in Oxford and Cambridge with that in the Universities of 
Germany, | am impressed with one point in particular in which 
the latter seem to me superior. In Germany the student is 
free to go from time to time, in the course of his under- 
graduate career, to study under a professor of his own choice 
inanother University. This freedom, of course, implies that 
much responsibility for the shaping of his own academic 
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career is placed on the shoulders of the student. But it 
stimulates his intelligence and tends to save him from gett 
into a rut. The English tutorial system does not afford Mi 
same opportunities for bringing him into stimulating contact 
with the greatest academic personalities of his day. This 
matters less, as it seems to me, to the student of exceptional 
keenness and ability than it does to the merely average under. 
graduate. And it is perhaps the reason why the typical 
average undergraduate in England, as one sees him after he 
leaves the University, appears to bear the marks of a trainin 
which has been social rather than intellectual, and to be fe 
what lacking in awareness of his own limitations. 

It is to the production by the Civic University of the 
quality of alertness in the average as well as in the exceptional 
student that I look with hope for the future. There will be 
many mistakes of detail made in the government of the 
new University. But that government is likely to compensate 
for such shortcomings by its vigour and keenness. What is 
requisite for the sustaining of that vigour and keenness is that 
the city should be proud of its University, and should feel 
that it is its own child in whose future the citizens are pro- 
foundly concerned, and whose glory will lend support and 
strength to the renown of the parents. I can see no limit to 
what may be the development of the Civic University within 
the next hundred years. I look to its becoming the dominant 
and shaping power in our system of national education. We 
have got into all sorts of difficulties, religious and otherwise, 
from beginning too low down. We could not help ourselves; 
we had no University system, spread over the country, to 
lay hold of and shape into one whole the teachers and the 
taught alike. In the elementary schools rigid rule and 
abstract principle are apt to become ends in themselves 
instead of means to ends. In a system which is merely a 
vast assemblage of schools in which children must be taught 
according to a common scheme, the “either or” of the 
abstract understanding is far more difficult to escape from 
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than it is in the University, where freedom to teacher and 
student alike in the shaping of educational ideals is of the 
essence of University life. In the latter the religious 
dificulty tends to disappear. We see how it has disappeared 
to-day even at Oxford and Cambridge, where the Church 
once dominated. And we see that the attainment of freedom 
and elasticity in regions of religion has not made Oxford and 
Cambridge really less religious. Now, if the community 
would be in earnest in setting educational ideals at the top, 
and in letting its educational system be permeated from the 
upper stratum downwards, I should have much hope that the 
controversy about the lower schools, would disappear in the 
pursuit of larger ends. But this implies that the Universities 
should take a large part in shaping the spirit and endeavour 
of the secondary and elementary schools, and, as a condition 
of this, that the entire organisation of education should be 
shaped by Parliament into a comprehensive and connected 
system. In 1908, by passing the Scotch Education Act of 
that year, Parliament took a step in this direction for Scot- 
land. But in England the work has yet to be done, and it 
may well be that the new University spirit in our great 
cities will compel its commencement. 

For there is already a new University spirit in these cities. 
A distinguished friend of mine, who has occasion to know 
England well, remarked to me recently that when he goes on 
official visits to the North he finds Universities becoming 
increasingly prominent in all municipal functions of a public 
character. These new Universities stand, and are put forward 
more and more naturally as standing, for the highest life of 
the places where they have taken root. Yet these new 
Universities are only in their infancy. What they may 
become and what influence they may wield we cannot foresee. 
What we do know is that they have made a profound appeal 
to what is best and most characteristic in the communities in 
which they flourish. They are supported by these communities 


with far less aid from the State than is the case abroad. And 
Vor. XI.—No. 2. 17 
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this is the source of their strength. By degrees the Principle 
of learning for learning’s sake will become their accepted 
foundation. It is of the nature of the case that certain sides 
of this new academic life should have most support, the sides 
which furnish the supply of what business men feel to be most 
required. But they are rapidly outgrowing the stage in which 
the technological departments were almost exclusively pre. 
dominant. Their faculties of art are still weak, but as the 
demand for an art training grows, as grow it must, for the 
sake of such vocations as teaching and theology, of administra. 
tion and of law and other learned callings, this kind of faculty 
will develop. The example of Germany shows how literature 
and philosophy may flourish in a University which has the 
busiest civic surroundings, and there is no reason why that 
example should not be followed in this country. Time and 
the growth of enlightenment are what is requisite. 

One characteristic feature they possess, and I think to 
their advantage. In Germany the Technical Colleges have 
been sharply divided from the University and given a separate 
existence. This is partly due to the division and separation 
in character of the great secondary schools in Germany. 
The resulting separation of the Technical College from the 
University has been deplored by some of the most dis- 
tinguished authorities on German Education, notably by the 
late Professor Paulsen. If this be a thing to be avoided, we 
have avoided it. We have made our start by treating educa- 
tion as a single and indivisible whole—and by trying to keep 
the different kinds of students in one organisation. How 
powerful this tendency is we may see by the example of 
Cambridge, which has yielded to it, and has gone to an 
extent in extending the ambit of its activities to technical 
training which would be looked on askance by many 
University authorities in Germany. We have done even 
more, for we have developed in connection with our new 
Universities a system of evening teaching for a separate class 
of student, which has enabled them to bring their influence to 
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bear on those who during the day are engaged in earning 
their livelihood by manual or other work. ‘That the tendency 
to recognise this kind of instruction as legitimate for the 
British University is increasing appears when we look at 
sich cases as those of Glasgow and Manchester, where the 
at Technical Colleges of these cities are being brought 
into the closest relation with their Universities. 1 believe 
this to be entirely right, and I am glad that you in Bristol 
took the same course at the beginning when you brought the 
Merchant Venturers’ College, with its evening teaching, into 
your new University organisation. ‘There is no reason why 
a step of this kind should debar you from setting before 
yourselves compliance with the great test that the education 
given to all those who can take advantage of it should be of 
the highest academic type. And there is this of gain, that 
you give a direct interest in the University of the city to its 
working-class citizens, and encourage them to take advantage 
of the great instrument for their own advancement which 
lies to hand. 

Specialisation in each city University there will be and 
ought to be. Non omnia possumus omnes. In one place the 
distinctive strength will be in chemistry—general and applied 
—for, exist without each other they cannot. In another, as 
in Sheffield, it will be the metallurgy of iron and steel—and it 
is not unimportant in this connection that Sheffield is the 
chief centre for the manufacture of the national guns and 
steel plates, an industry in which we dare not dispense with 
high science. In another place, as in the case of the Imperial 
College in London, we should have the great training place 
inthe metallurgy of the precious metals for the students of 
a people which leads the world in their production. Some 
Universities will be strong in engineering, civil and mechanical 
or, it may be, marine. But the one thing requisite is that 
the broad foundations of the highest general knowledge should 
be there in each University, and that all specialisation should 
rest on these foundations. You cannot, without danger of 
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partial starvation, separate science from literature and phil. 
osophy. Each grows best in the presence of the others, 

Another essential feature is adequate provision for the 
post-graduate student—that is, the student who, having taken 
his degree, has in him the passion for excellence sufficiently 
strong to desire to continue in the University as a place of 
research, and of the still higher learning which is inseparable 
from research. Such students may not be numerous, but 
when they are present they leaven the whole lump, and by 
their presence give a distinction to the University and to 
the professors under whom they work which could not be 
possible in their absence. 

Finally, it is one of the characteristic features of the new 
Universities that they are freely opened to women as well as 
tomen. ‘This is an advance which it is difficult to overrate, 
and in days to come its influence for good may prove to be 
very great. 

I have endeavoured, how imperfectly I know, as the 
Chancellor of your new University, to place before you as 
citizens of Bristol some account of the aims and aspirations 
of those who are now working among you, and working, not 
as a foreign body imported from without, but as a new de- 
velopment of the civic community. Your University is now 
bone of your bone and flesh of your flesh. What you are 
concerned to see is that it grows, and grows in no slavish way. 
Now the idea of such a place of learning has become much 
enlarged in our own time. Not only is the class to which it 
appeals wider, but its conception of its work is wider. It 
aims at producing the esprit de corps among its pupils. The 
Union and the Common Room are growing up. ‘Then there 
are other features, to one of which I refer with something of 
paternal affection. The Officers’ Training Corps differs widely 
from the old Volunteer or Cadet Corps, which used to be 
all that our Universities contributed to the defence of their 
country. Five years ago, when I was at the War Office, we 
came to see that it was waste of splendid material to aim at 
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the production of nothing higher than this from among Uni- 
versity students, and that what we needed most was to get 
from them a Reserve of educated men who had had sufficient 
training as officers to be available in the event of war. We 
appealed to the Universities, new and old, but not until we 
had carefully prepared our plans. The Officers’ Training 
Corps of the modern University is wholly different from the 
old University Volunteer Corps. And the reason is twofold. 
It has now been shaped for the accomplishment of a definite 
end, the training for the duties of command in great emer- 
gency of educated young men who will, even in time of 
peace, put their obligations to their country before their love 
of ease and amusement. The second reason is that this 
training is given, not as of yore under the drill sergeant, not 
even under the ordinary officer, but under the direction and 
supervision of the picked brains of the British Army—the new 
General Staff. Such training, based on the best scientific 
methods, therefore takes its place naturally within the sphere 
of work of the University, and expands and completes the 
work of that University. 

I have referred to the Union and to the Officers’ Training 
Corps as signs of the times, as indications of the way in which 
the conception of University life is being widened. Other 
indications there are of the extended scope which is visible in 
several directions of the meaning of academic life and training. 
But it is enough to say that this life and training have no 
limits set for them except the insistence that the work must be 
educational, mentally and spiritually, and educational in a high 
sense. The test of University work is, after all, like that of 
literature—size and level. I have faith that this truth has now 
been realised, and that among the Civic Universities, the 
centres be it observed of guidance and the higher teaching for 
the districts which are assigned to and surround them, the 
duty of maintaining a high level is one which will be seen to 
jealously. The professors have a deep responsibility in this 
respect, and the general body of citizens have a responsibility 
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hardly less. Nothing is more encouraging than the way in 
which co-operation in the joint endeavour has been visible up to 
now in the proceedings of the governing bodies, and there is no 
reason to anticipate that the future will be less encouraging, 

This is what I wish to say in conclusion. Do not let us 
be discouraged by apparent slowness in progress. It is only 
when a long tract of time has been covered that the full 
character of the movement forward that has taken place within 
it can be seen. Much has been done within the short period 
since the University of Bristol came into existence. Much 
remains to be done. But if the great city becomes more and 
more proud of its University, and more and more conscious of 
the nature of the young life that has been born to it, then 
there will not be wanting the conditions that are requisite for 
growth to full maturity. The day may come when the 
citizen of Bristol will be able to look back on his life as made 
up of distinct phases which have this in common, that he 
owes all of them to his native place. He may as now look to 
the city as the place of his birth, the place where he lived 
with his parents, and with which his earliest associations are 
connected. He may look to it as the place where he grew up 
from youth to manhood, and where, by virtue of the strength 
that was in him, he made conquest for himself of wealth and 
reputation. He may look to it as the arena in which he threw 
himself into an honourable rivalry for success in public life, 
and in the endeavour to do the utmost that within him lay to 
benefit his fellow human beings. And, last but not least, he 
may look to it as the home of the University which gave him 
his great impulses, which moulded his soul, and imparted to 
him not only the knowledge that was the source of strength, 
but the most glorious inspirations of his youth. 

If you, in whose hands rests the making of the future, accom- 
plish the task of rendering this and perhaps even more than 
this possible in your own city, you will have deserved well of 
the nation of which you form a part. 


HALDANE. 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


THe Richt REvEREND J. W. DIGGLE, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 


Tue institution of marriage has had a history as long as that 
of the human race. Such an age-long institution has neces- 
sarily many features of interest; many and diverse aspects 
from which it can be regarded: some of which are transient 
and concern antiquarians chiefly; others permanent and 
worthy of careful consideration by each successive age. 

It is with one only of these permanent features of marriage 
that I propose now to deal: a feature characteristic of it in 
every period of its history and at every stage of its develop- 
ment: a feature also big with meaning in the day, and amid 
the movements, in which we live. That feature is that ideas 
of marriage and of the duties attached to those ideas, supply a 
very true and clear standard by which to gauge the moral 
level of any people at any time. The thermometer is not a 
more accurate measure of the heat, or the barometer of the 
weight of the surrounding atmosphere, than marriage is of 
the lowness or the height of the contemporary moral condi- 
tion both of individuals and communities. As a man’s view 
of marriage is, and a woman’s, so also is their general moral 
condition. Where low views of marriage are prevalent, the 
collective state of morals is low and tends to fall: where high 
views prevail, morals are high and tend to mount. 

Every page of social history affords evidence of this fact. 


In the earliest stages of human development, when man was 
255 
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most akin to the brutes, marriage, in so far as it existed at 
all, was a brutish thing. It was loose, sensual, promiscuous ; 
what in the moral reversions of modern times is miscalled 
“free.” Men had generally many wives; and women some. 
times several husbands. The entire relation was a physical 
relation, a physical indulgence, a bodily lust. It had few 
acknowledged rights ; scarcely any acknowledged duties, Its 
bonds were easily broken. Any whim could loose them, It 
recognised no obligations towards children except such as are 
recognised by beasts and birds—chiefly the obligation to feed 
them until they are able to feed themselves. It did away 
with superfluous children ; not, indeed, in the modern fashion, 
by preventing their birth or killing them before they were 
born; but by murdering them afterwards as soon as they grew 
burdensome. Such are the characteristics of brutish marriage, 
whether in olden days of savagery or later days of luxury. 
In this low state of the moralities of marriage child-culture 
is little more than chattel-culture; because conscience has no 
share in it, and God never enters its reckonings. 

At a subsequent stage, the stage of law, the marriage 
bonds were tightened; and out of the tightening of these 
bonds the family grew. And here we note that the connec- 
tion between views of marriage and views of family life is 
an indissoluble connection. Low, or merely legal views of 
marriage go together with low, or merely legal views of 
family life: while high and sacred views of marriage are 
inseparable from high and sacred views of parenthood. The 
conception of the family was originally a legal conception: 
because the conception of marriage from which it sprung was 
a legal conception also. Matrimony, at this era, had risen 
above the range of mere sensual lust, but it had not yet 
ascended the heights of the moral realm. It was the creature 
of law; although not always of law alone. Religious rites were 
at times associated with it. But it was still a thinly disguised, 
when it was not an actually open, bargain of purchase and sale. 
The wife became the property of her husband. She had no 
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legal existence of herown. Neither had the children so long as 
the father lived. He could make merchandise of them. The 
patria potestas also conferred on him the jus vite necisque, the 

wer of life and death. Yet, after all, there was a stronger 
nexus, a tighter bond in marriage in the age of its legalism 
than in that of its barbarism. The relations of husband and 
wife, of father to children—even of mother also—began to 
mean something. ‘The family became a clearly defined reality. 
lt, and not the individual, was the unit of tribal life. 
From it peoples, nations, and empires came to their birth. 
But its foundation rested on law, not on love. And, as in all 
ages, when marriage is mainly a legal contract, a thinly 
disguised barter of the body for material considerations, so in 
the Roman age it was generally accompanied by concubinage. 
In ancient times, however, the concubinage was avowedly 
practised: in modern times it is more secretly indulged. 
Then, a married man might legally have several wives. Now, 
he can have only one legal wife at a time: but betrayals and 
the White Slave Traffic, streets and salons, provide the rest. 
This is a condition of things more degrading than concubin- 
age: a reversion to brutish immoralities grosser than those 
of barbaric ages, and infinitely more contemptible, because 
practised by persons who dwell in a light unseen by savages. 
Yet whenever, and by whomsoever, marriage is regarded 
merely as a legal contract, or a cloke for wantonness, or a 
matter of social convenience, or a money arrangement, and 
not as the fruit of true mutual affection and a bond before 
God, these lewd results perpetually tend to occur and recur, 
as the history of marriage everywhere testifies. 

That history as told in the Bible runs closely parallel with 
the same history among peoples outside the Jewish race. 
With only one difference; but that a stupendous difference. 
From the beginning of their history the Jews had set before 
them a most ennobling ideal of marriage: an ideal unknown 
to savage tribes, or any other early civilisations besides them- 
selves. The Bible opens with a sweet and beautiful ideal of 
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marriage: one husband and one wife, given to each other 
by God, complemental elements in one undivided life; the 
woman as much a part of the man’s whole as is his rib of his 
body ; the psychical and spiritual relation more close than the 
physical relation of bone to bone and flesh to flesh ; a relation 
of mutual society, help, and comfort; a most pure and meet 
relation of body, soul, and spirit; a relation without sin, and 
in which nakedness, not even the nakedness of innermost 
thought, would be a shame. Whether this portion of the 
prologue to the Book of Genesis be inspired history or inspired 
ideal I do not know; nor does the question affect my present 
theme. But one thing is certain, that of all the contents of 
the Old ‘Testament Scriptures, few are of greater civilising 
value than this. If the Jews had followed the guidance of 
this marriage star from the beginning, their whole history 
would have been purified and exalted to a degree surpassing 
human imagination. 

But, as our Lord has told us, through the hardness of 
their hearts they forsook the divine ideal, and fell below it 
miserably. The hardness of their hearts made them inm- 
penetrable to its truth, its beauty, its elevating power. They 
were polygamists like the contemporary Gentiles. They had 
concubines. As the story of the sacrifice of Isaac testifies, the 
father of the family exercised the patria potestas. In course 
of time the Jews fell a prey to the abominations of their 
heathen neighbours. They offered their sons and daughters 
to demons. Their adulteries were not only sensual but 
religious. They forsook Jehovah, their spiritual Husband, 
and joined themselves to Baal-peor. And the results were 
terrible. There were jealousies in the harem, factions in the 
family, brutalities in morals, hypocrisies in religion ; Assyrian 
and Babylonian deportations; Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
conquests ; and finally, national ruin, dispersion, and desolation. 
Polygamy has a place in the Old Testament, but always 4 
place of darkness, even when good men practised it; never 
of the light of God’s approval. 
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Still, all through the Old Testament ages the primary 
ideal of marriage was there: a glorious beacon light and 
tower of hope. Amid the thunders and lightnings of Sinai it 








was defended and buttressed by the seventh commandment: the 
preach of which was declared in the Mosaic code to be both a 
crime against the commonweal and a sin against God; a sin 
incurring the divine displeasure, and a crime involving the 
penalty of death. The faithfulness and strength of a true 
husband’s love for his one wife are used by the prophets 
as illustrations of the faithfulness and strength of the love of 
God. These laws and teachings gradually created a conscience 
in the community favourable to monogamy and conjugal 
fidelity. And although the Scribes and Pharisees were some- 
times secret adulterers (St John viii. 7), yet in public they 
maintained the Mosaic standard—a proof both of their own 
hypocrisy, and of the popular appreciation of the inspired 
ideal of marriage. It is the penetration of this ideal through- 
out the Old ‘Testament which lifts its teachings on marriage 
high above all contemporary teachings. ‘The practices of the 
Jews were often no better than those of the heathen. The 
difference between Jews and heathens lay in the fact that the 
ethical codes and religious ideals of the heathen did not 
condemn these practices, sometimes even approved them ; 
whereas the Sinaitic code and the religious writings of the 
Jews severely condemned them. ‘The Old ‘Testament records, 
but never commends, either polygamy or concubinage. Its 
annals prove their injury, and its ideals are their foe. 

In the New Testament the divine ideals of marriage attain 
their zenith. In the Sermon on the Mount our Lord teaches 
that even dalliance with the thought of conjugal infidelity is 
essentially sin and adultery before God. He tells us that 
although Moses allowed divorce, he did not approve it. It was 
a temporary adaptation to the stony-heartedness of the time: 
not an example to be copied, but a process to be deplored. 
It is doubtful whether our Lord Himself ever sanctioned 
divorce, seeing that there are variations in the texts from 
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which His supposed sanction is deduced (St Matt. v. 32, xix. 9), 
But it is beyond all doubt that if He sanctioned it at all, it was 
for one delinquency, and for one only: that delinquency being 
conjugal unfaithfulness. In the Gospel of St Mark (x. 2-12), 
which is the first in order of date of all the Gospels, even this 
exception is not mentioned. Commenting on the Mosaic bill 
of divorcement, our Saviour said: ‘“ For the hardness of your 
heart Moses wrote you this precept, but from the beginning it 
was not so. ...” From the beginning, in His blessed purpose, 
God joined the male to the female: “ What, therefore, God 
hath joined together let not man put asunder.” In the 
Apostolic teachings the same note rings clear: “ Let not the 
wife depart from her husband, and let not the husband put 
away his wife” (1 Cor. vii. 10,11). Nay, the New Testament 
rings out a note hitherto unheard. Marriage is a great 
mystery, 7.e. a divine secret, withheld before, but now 
revealed. It is a mirror of the relation betwixt Christ and 
His Church. ‘“ Husbands, love your wives” (Eph. v. 25-88), 
“even as Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for 
it. . . . Wives, see that ye reverence your husbands.” This is 
the culminating ideal of Christian marriage; marriage as God 
from the beginning meant it to be; marriage such as for many 
Christians now it is; and when the ideal is fully accomplished 
in the actual, for all Christians yet will be. Conjugal love 
will be the earthly counterpart of Christ’s love for His Church; 
and only when it can be conceived that Christ is divorced 
from His Church, will it be conceivable that Christian husbands 
and Christian wives will be divorced from each other. 

But some man will say, all this is true, but it will not work 
in an imperfect world of mundane men and women. Let us 
think of this. Remember our Lord’s message was to His 
disciples. His words were, “I say unto you”: you, My chosen 
seed, whose aspiration is to absorb My ideals and obey My 
precepts. Likewise also the teachings of the Apostles were 
intended for the Church ; whose mission is to save the world 
for God and for the noblest conceptions of the highest human 
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life. For although the world is often hostile to God and to 
divine ideals, it would be practical atheism to regard it as the 
devil’s kingdom, over which the powers of evil reign supreme, 
and from the sovereignty of which God has been for ever 
dethroned. It is not so. The world is not the creation of a 
wicked demiurge. It is the good God’s creation. It is His 
also by redemption. He so loved it, even in its enmity, that 
He gave His Son to die for it. And although it has wandered 
far from God, it will in the end come back to Him; and in 
the final restitution of all things, the kingdoms of this world 
will become the kingdoms of our God and His Christ. 

And the plain duty of the Church is to work with God, and 
for God, in bringing about this glorious consummation. The 
work is very slow, but it is also very sure. No one who 
truly believes in God as the Father of all men, and their 
Redeemer and Inspirer also, can be a hopeless pessimist. 
Not only the faith of the Gospel, but the study of history 
isacertain cure for pessimism. Notwithstanding the countless 
evils still at work in it, the world in each successive century is 
better than in preceding centuries. With every new generation 
its ideals grow more beautiful, pure, and high, and particularly 
its consciousness of the very brotherhood of man and the very 
Fatherhood of God. 

The Church cannot, therefore, because men and women are 
still imperfect, give up its appointed task, which is to placard 
divine ideals before the minds of men, to warm their hearts 
and bend their wills towards them, to stimulate enthusiasm 
for their beauty and their goodness and their worth. To do 
this would be to act as traitress both to God and the world. 
No! The manifest mission of the Church in relation to all 
divine ideals, and not least of all to the divine ideal of marriage, 
is to persevere, in spite of all hindrances, in setting them 
before the eyes of the people; portraying their loveliness and 
truth; making clear that misery always pursues their neglect, 
and happiness is always the reward of allegiance to their sway. 
Various branches of the Church have hitherto been singu- 
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larly inconsistent in their teachings about the divine ideal of 
marriage. Their inconsistency is partly responsible for the 
present laxity of thought on this momentous subject. On the 
one hand, marriage has been exalted as a sacrament; on the 
other, the state of celibacy and virginity has been pronounced 
more high and holy than the state of matrimony. On the one 
hand, the marriage bond has been proclaimed indissoluble ; on 
the other, dispensations have been granted for political, personal, 
and pecuniary considerations. I's it any wonder when Churches 
have .been so loose and inconsistent in their treatment of 
marriage, that the world should be more careless still ? 
Moreover, some Churches do not seem to clearly realise 
what their own actual share in marriage is. A Church can 
hallow, but it cannot make a marriage. A Church can bestow 
its blessing on a marriage; which is no slight matter, but a 
great reality. It can also define and determine the conditions 
on which alone that blessing can be granted. But the Church's 
benediction is not necessary to the validity of the marriage 
bond. ‘The essentials of that validity are the will and consent 
of the marrying parties, certified in writing, and duly attested 
by accepted witnesses under such circumstances, and under 
such limits, and free from such obstacles as the community, 
in its public legislation, shall require. It is not the service at 
the altar but the signatures before the accredited authority 
which create the marriage bond. The service at the altar is 
a very real and most solemn fact. It is not to be entertained 
lightly. It is not a dressmaker’s, or a jeweller’s, or a florist’s 
display. It is a deeply religious service, and whoever takes 
part in it, or is present at it, in any other than a truly religious 
spirit, is a profane person, guilty before God of the sin of 
desecration in His consecrated temple. Moreover, in the 
course of the service most sacred troths are plighted, and 
whosoever violates these troths, not only by gross and sensual 
indulgences, but even by neglect of the finer duties of self- 
sacrificing love, to which the parties pledge themselves in 
their troths, is a false and oath-breaking person before 
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God. And in face of this prevalent oath-breaking, it is not 
unnatural, but natural, that marriages often end in misery. 
When we break our promises to God it is not strange, but 
sure, that God will withdraw His blessing. Every unhappiness 
in marriage is the fruit of some breach of promise made to 
God. That instance of married misery has yet to be found in 
which the contracting parties have pondered well, and prayed 
well, over their vows before making them, and have lovingly and 
religiously kept them after they were made. Happiness and 
blessing are children of truth. And so long as we are true to 
our promises to God, God cannot fail to be true to His promises 
tous. But if we are false, the inevitable consequences follow. 
The distinction, therefore, between the blessing of the 
Church and the actual bond of marriage in no wise diminishes, 
but rather augments, its duty and responsibility to teach, and 
enforce upon, its members the glory of the marriage ideal and 
the inexpressible value and sacredness of the marriage troths. 
But in the discharge of this duty the Church should be very 
watchful not to overstep the boundaries of truth and wisdom. 
When a Church teaches that marriage is a sacrament, it 
teaches what neither Christ nor His Apostles ever taught, 
and what is not a fact. When, on the supposed strength of a 
passage in Leviticus, it confuses the barriers of affinity with 
those of consanguinity, as insurmountable impediments to 
marriage, it is building the shrines and bulwarks of marriage 
on a foundation of sand. Everybody knows that as a matter 
of verifiable truth, as distinct from unverifiable tradition, the 
two things are not the same. Marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister may be, and I think certainly is, most undesirable for 
many reasons; reasons which seem to me more strong than 
those which are commonly, and I have no doubt con- 
scientiously, urged in its favour. But to contend that 
marriages of affinity are anti-scriptural or anti-Christian in 
face of the fact that Moses commanded that if a man died 
leaving his wife childless, a brother should marry the widow ; 
and of the further momentous fact that our Blessed Lord 
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connected one of His grandest revelations of immortality with 
a story of this Mosaic custom without adding a single word of 
condemnation of the custom, appears to me, at least, a very 
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serious contention for any Christian Church to wage. I do a, 
not enter upon the meaning of the words, “they twain shall Tru 
be one flesh,” because St Paul makes the meaning abundantly incalcul 
clear when writing to the Corinthians (1 Cor. vi. 15-17) about mu 
the defilement and horrors of fornication. But as no one oul @ 
would dream of building a relationship of affinity upon St is 
Paul’s use of the words in his malediction, how can a relation- those 

ship of affinity, tantamount in this respect to consanguinity, sanctiol 
be built on the same words used in our Lord’s benediction! and pt 
No! There are beautiful and gloriously true relationships of multite 
affinity ; but not of a kind like to those of consanguinity, or ably in 
of such a nature as to render intermarriages of affinity anti- and lu 
scriptural acts or offences against God. extrav’ 


A Church has an indefeasible and absolute right to specify drinkir 
the terms on which its ministers shall celebrate marriages or brillian 
admit persons to the sacrament either of its font or its altar; subtle 
but Churches cannot escape the consequences of the terms oi fi 
they make. “Things are what they are, and the consequences or refi 
of them will be what they will be,” whatever even a Church aorals 
may teach to the contrary. And if a Church sets itself against 


the enlightened reason and devout consciousness of any con- a 
siderable multitude of Christians, the results cannot but be J jurder 
feebleness and loss. A Church has a right, I say, like any other Mati 
community to make its own regulations. It can properly glories 


decide that marriages outside its prescribed limits shall not be Tt 
celebrated within its pale; that persons contracting such publis 
marriages shall not be admitted to partake of the Holy 


the w 
Communion at its altars, or at least not till a period of | ,..., 
discipline has intervened between the marriage and the subje 


administration; but when it writes down such persons as iow 
“evil and notorious livers, guilty of incest,” it stands on J yo, 
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tenable conceptions of marriage is in danger of inflicting 
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enormous damage on those magnificent ideals which form part 

of the precious heritage received from the Lord Christ, and 
ghich it is its function to educate the world to understand, 
to seek after, and ultimately to realise. 

True thoughts upon marriage are matters of supreme, 
incalculably supreme, importance both to individuals, and 
communities, and states. Marriage is the primary foundation 
of all commonwealths and communities. Loosen or destroy 
the sanctions of its bonds, and you will loosen and destroy 
those bonds themselves. Strengthen and purify those 
sanctions, and the bonds themselves will be strengthened 
and purified. ‘The happiness or unhappiness of countless 
multitudes, the grief or gladness of every home, are inextric- 
ably interwoven with views of marriage. At present luxury 
and lust, self-will and thoughtlessness, licence and indolence, 
extravagance in dress and the silliness of show, gambling and 
drinking, a cynical contempt for obedience and self-sacrifice, 
brilliant and bad books (all the worse for being brilliant), 
subtle innuendoes and scandalous plays, putrid conversations 
and filthy practices, selfishness in every form whether brutal 
or refined, week-ends and Sunday desecration, base theories of 
morals, disdain of the sanctities of religion, materialistic views 
of manhood and despicable views of womanhood, a cowardly 
reluctance to bear one another’s burdens, notably family 
burdens, are working together in powerful and menacing com- 
bination to undermine the stability of marriage and drag its 
glories through mire and dirt. 

The Report of the Divorce Commission will soon be 
published. The enquiry which has preceded and prepared 
the way for that Report is “the first comprehensive enquiry 


_ ever made in England into the wide and profoundly important 


subject with which it deals.” As I write these lines I have no 
knowledge of what the findings of this Report will be. But 
whatever they are, their results will probably affect the whole 
life of the nation ; will provoke a storm of controversy ; and 


1 It is now published: 12th November 1912. 
Vou. XI.—No. 2. 18 
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will tell with great power for evil or good upon the future 
development of marriage ideals and marriage relationships ; 
and, in consequence, upon the stability of family life, which js 
the bed-rock of a nation’s progress and a people’s happiness 
The impending battle upon marriage will be vastly more 
far-reaching in its results than any military battle ; as much 
more far-reaching as the degradation of morals is worse than 
defeat in arms, and the triumphs of splendid ideals more 
glorious than conquests of territory or aggrandisement of 
political power. 

But without knowing anything of the Report, two general 
principles underlying true marriage may be enunciated, which 
ought to be our guide in considering the details of the Report 
when it is published, and fortify us in the battle which will 
ensue. For these two principles seem unmistakably clear and 
certain. (1) Divorce is both a social and civic question and 
a moral and religious question. In so far as marriage affects 
the welfare of Society, Society has a clear right to formulate 
its opinions on the character and permanency of the marriage 
bond, remembering always the tremendous responsibility of its 
formulations, and that it cannot escape the inevitable conse- 
quences of such formulations whatever they be. Again, in 
so far as marriage is a civil contract, the State, and the State 
alone, can determine the conditions of the contract. Regarded 
exclusively from the civil point of view, where the State binds 
the marriage contract, the contract is bound ; where the State 
looses it, the contract is loosed. But in forming its decisions 
the State is obliged, because it is a State, to pay greater heed 
in its decisions to the collective good of the entire community 
than to the individual hardships, however severe, of personal 
sufferers. Nor can any State with wisdom shut its eyes to 
the moral and religious aspects of this question ; for morals 
and religion are the most sure foundations on which the 
stability and prosperity of a State can be set. The best 
citizens of every State are its moral and religious citizens. 
Its most dangerous elements are those which have low morals 
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or no morals, no religion or little religion. ‘The opinions of 
the former are, therefore, of largely greater worth and value to 
the State than those of the latter. And it is a serious moral 
question whether the breaking of one’s word to the State 
should not be nationally deemed a public dishonour and public 
shame; whether even a civil contract, especially a contract 
involving the happiness of families, the career of children, and 
the welfare of homes, should be readily loosed; but should 
not rather be more strictly bound in order to encourage de- 
liberation before making it, and fidelity in keeping it. Perjury 
is becoming the most common of crimes in our courts— 
so common that our judges are perplexed how best to deal 
with it. But divorce is essentially the breaking of one’s word 
and the violation of solemn vows. ‘To give facilities for 
divorce, therefore, is to give facilities for breaking one’s word, 
ad to foster a laxity of conscience before which neither 
infidelity nor perjury feels any resisting sense of shame. 

The religious aspect of marriage is, of course, its most 
beautiful and lofty and noble aspect; and the only aspect 
possible, as it seems to me, for Christian people to encourage 
and set forward. When men say complacently, “ We must 
take the world as it is, and make the best of it”; my answer 
is, “I quite agree; but are you making, can you make, the 
best of it, by relaxing its morals, and lowering its standards, by 
fostering selfishness and discouraging self-sacrifice, and weaken- 
ing the endurance of personal wrongs for the sake of the 
general good.” ‘To me, at least, it seems that the needful and 
more promising way of making the best of the world as we 
find it, is to find for the world the best ideals we can of human 
life in all its departments, and to try and live them out 
ourselves, and persuade others to live them out also. This, 
I repeat, is the great work of the Church of Christ: to uplift 
the ideals of the Saviour, by every possible means to draw 
men towards them, to assure people of heavenly grace and 
strength in seeking to attain them, and of their own ineffable 
joy and gladness in the pursuit. 
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(2) This brings me to my second observation. How can 
the Church most effectually persuade the world to follow the 
guidance of God’s ideals in the conduct of the affairs of this 
mundane life? It is a most penetrating, yet very practical, 
question. And I think only one true and sufficing answer 
can be given. In dealing with the world the Church must 
imitate the methods and follow the example of the infinite 
patience of God. Although from the beginning God set His 
ideal of true marriage, like a shining orb, in the firmament of 
human life; yet He knew that the human race would have 
its childhood, its youth, its riper age, both in morals and 
religion; and in His fatherly wisdom and love He dealt with 
it accordingly. He was the Friend of Abraham and the 
Strength of Jacob, although Jacob had two wives at once, 
and Abraham had concubines. Writings of divorcement were 
legal under the Mosaic code—a code sanctioned by God, 
Some of the most highly favoured men of the Old Testament 
were polygamists. But there is another side in the Old 
Testament, another light, another principle at work. All 
the way through its records we nowhere find that polygamy 
brings domestic happiness or that concubinage is a moral stay. 
These customs are portrayed as the prolific parents of 
domestic faction, domestic jealousies, domestic bitterness, 
even domestic murders. They are proved to turn men’s 
hearts from God and their own nobler nature. A _ harem is 
never confounded in Scripture with a home. Slowly but 
steadily the history of these records, the pressure of these 
facts, the stern penalties of adultery, and the fascination of 
the primary ideal, made their way into the consciousness of 
the people; polygamy grew rare, indeed was practically 
abolished in the fulness of time, and so an effectual entrance 
was prepared for the higher teachings and the nobler ideals 
of Christ concerning marriage. 

I know of nothing more remarkable, nor more inscrutable, 
than this patience of God, and the slowness of His methods in 
the moral and religious education of the world. But the facts 
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are unquestionable. God deals with humanity according to the 
stage at which it has arrived. He gives it such moral and 
religious food as is most convenient and most nourishing. He 
does not feed youths with the food of babes, nor fathers with 
the food of youths. He does not expect from the heathen 
what He expects from the Christian, nor demand from the 
savage what He demands from the saint. And the wisdom of 
the Church of Christ, indeed the only right course it can adopt, 
is to practise the methods and imitate the patience of God. 
To do this is neither accommodation nor compromise ; it is 
even more than adaptation. It is the way of evolution and 
the method of the All-Wise and All-Holy One. 

What, then, on this divine principle, is the Church’s duty 
in the matter of divorce? The Church must never lower its 
Redeemer’s flag; never suffer the Christian ideals of human 
marriage, as a mirror of the divine union betwixt Christ and 
His Church, to grow weak or dim: must always proclaim and 
strongly urge the truth that in the realm of true Christian 
marriage there is no room for divorce; yea, no possibility of 
it, Except the cases of insanity which stand by themselves 
(and even these require cautious watching), there is not a single 
ground on which the world seeks to justify divorce—infidelity, 
cruelty, lengthy imprisonment, incurable drunkenness, deser- 
tion, violent temper, self-contracted, contaminating disease, 
and the like—which is not the fruit of anti-Christian seed, 
sown in anti-Christian ground, and nurtured by anti-Christian 
tillage. If all men and all women were Christians, genuine 
Christians, the Divorce Court would perish of inanition. It 
would be starved out of existence. ‘There would be nothing 
for it to feed upon, or to do. Persons must begin by abandon- 
ing Christianity before they can qualify as defendants in that 
Court. The virtues of the Christian, religion and the vices 
which lead to divorce are wholly and absolutely incompatible 
things. And in loyalty to Christ it is the duty of the Church 
to say so without flinching, and without ceasing. 

But while it is the duty of the Church to uphold in their 
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integrity the Christian ideals of marriage and to chastise with 
the scorpions of indignation the brutish indulgences, and 
heathenish immoralities, and undisciplined tempers which 
sometimes render the relationships of married life disgusting, 
crushing, and intolerable: is the Church to take no part in 
deciding upon the provisions of divorce laws and the proceed. 
ings of Divorce Courts and their inevitable issues? If the 
Church cannot as yet abolish divorce, by removing its causes, 
can it not do something to amend its present inequalities and 
mitigate its present horrors? I think it can. And, acting on 
the divine method of doing what is practically best without 
waiting for the advent of the ideally best, it ought to do 
several things, and do them with a promptness quite sacredly 
fierce. It ought to teach that all unchastity is sin, and an 
equal sin in both sexes. Evil doings are not less evil when 
done by a man, than when done by a woman. Apart from 
all differences in physical results, vice and dishonour are, 
in themselves, vice and dishonour without respect of male or 
female. On whatever grounds, therefore, divorce is granted 
to a husband, on the same grounds both justice and equity 
demand that it should be granted to a wife. 

Again, no distinction should be allowed between rich and 
poor. On whatever terms release from the marriage bond is 
granted to the rich, on the same terms and with the same 
relative cost, proportioned to the power to pay, it should be 
granted to the poor. Would to God that neither rich nor 
poor desired divorce! But so long as the State allows it to 
either, in the name of justice it should allow it on equal 
terms to both. 

Further, the Church should demand that some restrictions 
should be placed upon the publication of the proceedings in 
the Divorce Court—especially on the poisonous details of 
evidence in those proceedings. I reverence the liberty of the 
Press. I know something of the splendid power which the 
Press has exercised for the protection of human rights and 
the amelioration of human wrongs. I recognise also the im- 
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measurable value of trial in open court as a deterrent to evil- 
doers and a guarantee against judicial miscarriage of justice. 
[realise how delicate and dangerous a thing it is to curtail, 
and meddle with, these strongholds of fair dealing and progress. 
Yet I cannot but think that the State might wisely and 
rightly do something to lessen, if not altogether stamp out, 
the devastating exhalations from the indecencies of the 
Divorce Court. We have not hesitated, through craven fear 
of abridging the scope of liberty, to make laws and regulations 
for material sanitation. Let us take courage and make laws 
for moral sanitation also, seeing that the welfare of the 
community depends fully as much on the moral as on the 
physical health of the people. A good moral public conscience 
is at least as important to the well-being of a community 
as a rightly constructed drain. 

In these endeavours, and all others, on behalf of justice 
and equity, moral and religious sanitation, the Church, it 
seems to me, ought to take a leading and powerful part. 
Because it cannot do everything it would, it ought not to 
fail in doing everything it can. If it cannot abolish divorce, 
it can require that the laws regarding it shall be just and 
equal between rich and poor, husbands and wives. If it 
cannot make a clean sweep of the mischiefs flowing from the 
publication of the Court’s proceedings, it can resolve to reduce 
them to a minimum. Moreover, within its own sphere, it 
can make a stupendous distinction between the plaintiff and 
defendant in divorce cases, the innocent and the guilty. It 
can refuse under any circumstances to celebrate or recognise 
the re-marriage of the guilty parties. It can also resolutely 
decline to accept them as communicants. With the innocent, 
remembering their wrongs and sufferings, it can deal more 
gently and with the tenderness of mercy—yet not mercy 
indiscriminate, and apart from desert. It can also set its face 
like flint against free-and-easy divorce; divorce by collusion 
or mutual consent ; divorce for any cause except possibly one ; 
recollecting that the Saviour said that the only Mosaic allow- 
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ance for divorce sprang out of the hardness of men’s hearts, 
And the testimony of universal experience shows that the 
more easy divorce is, the harder men’s hearts become. 

But if the Church stands aloof from legislation in these 
matters, or insists on legislation according to the perfect ideal, 
without discerning the possibilities of the time, the result wil] 
probably be disastrous both to legislation and the Church, 
Legislation should always be in advance of the times, other. 
wise it weakens its educational power; yet if it be so far in 
advance as to be wholly out of reach and touch with the times, 
it retains no power at all. The Church should take care that 
every step in legislation is a step in moral advance—all moral 
reversions it should oppose to the uttermost. Yet it should 
not be disheartened, or give up the struggle, because the step 
is short and the advance is slow ; else will it forfeit all influence 
over the State, and wholly fail in following the example of 
the patience of God. 

The ways of evolution are very gradual; yet, even in 
morals and religion, they are the ways of God. The strife 
after ideals is long, and weary, and often disheartening; yet 
without ideals there would be neither moral power, nor 
spiritual beauty, in human life. While, therefore, we work in 
practice under the limitations of what is possible, let us cling 
to the noblest ideals in purpose and thought. And the 
Christian ideals of marriage are divinely noble. They are 
ideals of holy love; of mutual respect; of patience and 
endearment; of succour and solace; of the carrying of 
another’s burden and the rejoicing in another’s joy; ideals 
which only once, in the history of humanity, have found their 
perfect and complete realisation in the indissoluble, un- 
divorceable marriage of Christ with His Church. And 
exactly in so far as human marriages are contracted, and their 
relationships fulfilled, in this divine spirit, will they be deeply 
satisfying, permanently happy, beautifully and mystically 
Christian. 

J. W. CARLIOL. 
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LOVE AND THE LAW: 
A STUDY OF ORIENTAL JUSTICE. 


A. MITCHELL INNES, 
Councillor of the British Embassy, Washington. 


I. THe Two Systems. 


No Englishman who has spent many of the best years of his 
life in the active administration of one of our Oriental depend- 
encies but must look back on his career with mingled feelings— 
pride of his countrymen, who bring to their task an enthusiasm 
and a singleheartedness which only those who have seen can 
know, who fall so rarely from the high ideals with which they 
set out; satisfaction at the results achieved, the material 
prosperity increased, the corruption put down with a strong 
hand, the growth of efficiency attained only with the most 
unceasing care and watchfulness ; sorrow that, in spite of all 
that has been done, there remains a mysterious bar to complete 
success. He knows that the administration that we have 
striven to set up has not really taken root, and would crumble 
to dust to-morrow if our hand were withdrawn. Many of us, 
before many years, give up the problem in despair of ever 
finding a solution of it, feeling that there is something in the 
East which we cannot understand, which we would wish to 
alter but cannot, and we go on our way doing our duty as we 
see it, feeling that in the unremitting work which Oriental 
administration requires we have enough to occupy our thoughts 
and energy. 


But we, as a nation, cannot rest satisfied with this situation. 
278 
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The problem must be thought out. Sooner or later we must 
find a solution, and I believe that by patient study we shall 
arrive with less difficulty than we think at a just conclusion as 
to the causes of our partial failure. The mystery is not s0 
deep as we imagine; the Oriental is not the incomprehensible 
being we take him to be. He is moved by the same motives, 
governed by the same impulses, victim to the same passions 
as we are. The more we know of human nature, the more we 
come to realise that the differences between different races 
are less startling than the resemblances. 

The following paper is an attempt to explain why one of 
the most important branches of our Oriental government, the 
criminal administration, is one of the least satisfactory, and 
why no reforms that we may make will ever prove lasting 
until we have grasped the attitude of the Oriental towards 
the vital question of the trial and punishment of offenders, 
My experience being chiefly in Egypt, what I am about to say 
has especial reference to the government of Mohammedans, 
though I believe that in the main it is equally true of all 
Oriental peoples. 

The Eastern and the Western take diametrically opposite 
views of penology—just as different as were those on medicine 
of the leech of the Middle Ages, who bled and cupped and 
drugged, from those of the physician of to-day, who distrusts 
violent methods and perceives that all he can do is to put the 
patient in the best situation for Nature to operate her cure in 
her slow, mysterious way. 

Our Western criminal administration is thoroughly 
mechanical. The discretion which little by little we tend to 
allow the judges is slight and imperfect. Broadly speaking, 
the severity of the punishment varies with the importance of 
the offence—the man who steals a pound is more severely 
punished than he who steals a penny. What does judge 
or jury know of the mentality of the man they deal with? 
What study have they made of the history of the case, the 
influences which may have acted on the man, his temptations, 
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struggles, successes, and failures? What can the judge predict 
of the effect of his sentence, whether it will be for good or 
evil? Nothing. All that has to be proved is that a man has 
done a certain deed ; all that has to be done is to perform on 
him a certain operation, regardless of its consequences. Our 
system admits of nothing more than this, and with us the 
system is everything, the individual nothing. We accept the 
principle that an offence entails a penalty; we do not think 
about the question at all. 

There exists no such doctrine in Mohammedan countries, 
nor probably in any Eastern country. The Koran, it is true, 
provides penalties, sometimes of extreme severity; but it is 
left to the injured person to demand their application. The 
punishment of the offender is not the duty of the State, but 
the right of the injured. Contrary to the European system, 
the State in the East has nothing to do with the administra- 
tion of justice, and has no machinery for the purpose. When 
it intervenes it is merely as a military power, dealing summarily 
with a situation which has grown beyond the control of the 
local authorities. 

The Mohammedan, under his old constitution, is, as an 
injured party, entitled to the exereise of one of three rights :— 

(a) The right to compensation, the payment of which 
purges the offence, even to murder. 

(6) The right to retaliation, which is the utmost rigour of 
the law, and which, to judge by the present practice 
of those among whom the Mohammedan system is 
in vigour, is only enforced on the rarest occasions. 

(c) The right to forgive, that is to say, to abandon his claim 
to either retaliation or compensation ; and so deeply 
engrained in the mind of the Mohammedan is the 
sense of the all-importance of the duty of forgiveness 
that, strange as it may sound to our ears, one of 
the primary duties of the Kadi is not to judge but 

to reconcile; and, before passing sentence, he is 
enjoined by the Koran to use his influence with the 
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prosecutor or the plaintiff to forgive, or, at least, to 
abate the rigour of his full demand. 

The offender, on his side, has the liberty to plead his cause 
before the injured party direct, and this is why the Oriental, 
at any rate the Mohammedan, always addresses supplications 
to the aggrieved person. 

Besides these, there is the general customary right to have 
these matters discussed and, doubtless, as a rule, determined 
by the village organisation, application being only made to 
the Kadi in case of failure to settle the case. 

Remember that these, which are the basis of the social life 
of the Mohammedans, and which, on the advent of a European 
administration, are entirely overthrown, are constitutional 
rights to which they cling with deep conviction, and are more 
sacred to them than are trial by jury and the Habeas Corpus 
Act tous. We establish in their place a system which is s0 
utterly different, so opposed to all the ideas of the Moham- 
medans, that it would be no exaggeration to say that, if we 
suddenly swept away the British constitution and established 
in its place the old Russian autocracy, the revolution would not 
be more complete than that which has been forced on the East. 

In the first place, the system of village units, which was 
the foundation of the whole organisation and was to a 
remarkable extent popular, democratic, constitutional, decen- 
tralised, has been broken up and a State system introduced, 
which is purely bureaucratic, despotic, centralised. The State 
becomes the injured party, independently of the wish of the 
individual or of the village community. The whole matter is 
taken entirely out of their hands, the prosecution is undertaken 
by the State, and the injured party becomes merely a witness. 
He has no power to vary the sentence, much less to forgive. 

The difference between the two systems is fundamental, 
irreconcilable. They are the antithesis of one another. The 
one is the outcome of the struggles of the restless, fierce 
peoples of Europe against each other, each striving for 
mastery, ruled by the exigencies of a military organisation. 
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Crime tended to produce division in the ranks; it was an 
offence against the State to be punished as such by the 
military Chief, summarily, cruelly, without regard to the 
feelings or wishes of individuals, a thing to be suppressed at 


any cost. 
The other was the growth of the life of a free, pastoral 


people, coming together in their villages for seed-time and 
harvest, or gathering for markets; at other times scattered 
over the scant pastures of Arabia or Sinai or Egypt, following 
with their flocks the tracks of the rainstorms, their life a great 
solitude, filled with the two mysteries of the Hand of God and 
the Mind of Man, both to be treated with deep reverence, not 
rudely to be interfered with. 

It is impossible that the East should accept our sineiaiten 
The Mohammedan does not believe in the propriety of 
punishment following an offence mechanically, as the sound 
follows a blow on a bell. He does not believe in the efficacy 
ofhuman punishment. Our stern sense of justice, meted out 
with equal hand, never wavering, never forgiving, paying 
little heed to the complex questions of temperament, environ- 
ment, temptation, etc., strikes the Eastern as simply barbarous. 
The man who, though having just cause for anger, yet refuses 
to punish and forgives time after time, that is the man who is 
the most respected. One has to realise this point of view to 
understand the exhortation: ‘“ Not until seven times; but 
until seventy times seven.” God is El Rahman, El] Rahim, 
the Merciful, the Compassionate. Nature, that is to say, 
works its cure of the soul gently and slowly, without sudden 
transitions or violent methods, precisely as the healing of the 
body is worked. All at once an inexorable administration 
steps in and condemns the offender to the violent torture of 
the prison. 

Our action shocks the Eastern as that of a sacrilegious 
boggler, meddling with a problem we do not understand, and 
Placing the victim of our ignorance in a situation in which 
Nature’s gentle art of healing is retarded, if not permanently 
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defeated. What we call justice is to the devout Mohammedan 
wickedness, repugnant to his most sacred feelings. Moreover, 
the common people do not in the least understand that we are 
merely introducing the same system that is in force in oy 
own country. They believe it to be a system of intentional 
oppression. They cannot realise that we treat our own people 
in a manner so contrary to the religion that they have been 
taught. How should they realise it? To them a system of 
government divorced from the principles of religion is an 
inconceivable thing, and when they see it they naturally 
ascribe an evil motive to those in power. 

The simile which I have chosen of the modern physician 
and the medieval leech exactly typifies the situation which 
arises in the Kast from the divergence of views on this point, 
between the government and the governed. 


II. Untin, SEventy Times SEVEN. 


If what I am writing is to be of any service, it is necessary 
not only to understand with the cold reason of an alien, but to 
feel as one of themselves, all that their old constitution means 
to these people; how it forms part of the life and history of 
our subjects of the East. And I have thought of no better 
way to bring vividly before the reader the Mohammedan 
village-unit system of the administration of criminal justice 
and the practical working of the doctrine of forgiveness, as 
preached by Christ and Mohammed, than to reconstruct from 
imagination the incident of Christ’s saying, just as it might 
have happened in any village of Egypt not fifty years ago, 
or in many parts of other Mohammedan countries to-day. 
Every detail of this imaginary incident is true to life, pieced 
together from scenes which, for the most part, I have 
witnessed. It may seem to many readers but a travesty of 
justice; but they would be less inclined to think so if they 
had lived among the people. It is as solemn to them as 
the proceedings of a court of justice are to us. It is different, 
that is all. 
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For the seventh time a man had been caught robbing an 
orchard, and had been brought before the council of sheikhs. 
There were three of them, and they had all suffered from 
his predatory habits. On previous occasions, the owners 
of the orchards had, with the approval of the sheikhs, for- 
given him. He had been admonished and dismissed, the 
last time with a caution that, if caught again, he would 
be prosecuted. 

He was conducted into the courtyard of the headman’s 
house by two watchmen with long staves. He was raving 
hoarsely, swearing that he had not left the house since sunset. 
He had never been near the orchard. The watchmen were in 
league to ruin him and his family. Ask such and such persons 
if they had not heard them swear to ruin him and his father ; 
curse them and their families! He invented every sort of 
impossible and contradictory lie. He shouted the name of 
God and the names of all the prophets he could remember 
in a passionate voice. He was staggering to and fro like one 
drunk, gesticulating wildly, tossing his head from side to side. 
His headdress had fallen off, and the customary long lock of 
hair! streamed over his face. His features were swollen with 
crying; the veins of his face and neck, congested with the 
emotional strain, stood out like hard cords. He had thrown 
himself against a wall, and his forehead was bleeding. He 
made no attempt to escape, and he was not held. The 
watchmen treated him gently, merely putting their hands on 
his shoulders to make him walk on if he stopped. He would 
shake them off and go on. In the midst of his ejaculations he 
would become repentant and confess that he had done wrong, 
begging for forgiveness. His brain was woefully jumbled ; 
he hardly knew what he was saying, but he felt an ungovern- 
able impulse to rave, to let his emotion pour out in words, 
curses, accusations, lies, bits of the Koran, anything. 

The owner of the orchard was invited to sit down, and 


1 The lock by which the angels hold up the faithful, when, after death, 
they pass over the knife-edged bridge. 
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the sheikhs said that, for the sake of the community, they 
considered it to be his duty to prosecute ; an example should 
be made ; the man was incorrigible. 

The owner hesitated. What the sheikhs said was true 
He was incorrigible, perhaps ; certainly he was a bad example 
to the youths of the village. But it was the first time he 
himself had been robbed, and his faith taught him to forgive, 
Surely it was his duty to forgive at least once. And the 
punishment, if he prosecuted, was horrible. His right hand, 
How was he to live; what would become of him and his 
family? He looked at the man standing before him, a 
magnificent figure of a young athlete. The deep chest sprang 
in an arch from the base of the neck, and the shoulders were 
broad and thick. The massive neck was perfectly rounded, 
and rose in graceful curves to the small, well-shaped head, 
He was a typical tiller of the fields. Only his features marred 
the symmetry of his body. Coarse and bovine at the best of 
times, they looked doubly so now, swollen and stained as 
they were. 

As he saw the hesitation of the owner, the young man 
threw himself on the ground in an agony of supplication. 
Suddenly there sprang to his dull imagination the vivid 
picture of the stump of his right arm, bound with rags and 
the blood oozing through. He seized the hem of the land- 
owner’s robe and kissed it. He seized his feet and literally 
covered them with kisses, and bathed them with tears. If 
he would but forgive this once, he would never steal again. 
He would be his slave for ever, asking no wages, only that 
he should live and have the use of his hands. What could he 
do maimed, with one hand? By the life of the prophets, by 
the beard of his father, he swore to sinno more, and in the 
name of their common faith, as they themselves expected 
forgiveness, he implored it. 

His father stood beside him, mute but with moving lips, 
the palms of his hands turned towards the council in suppli- 
cation, looking from one to the other, the tears streaming 
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down his deeply wrinkled, monkey-like face, grotesque, 
pathetic. He took his son by the hand and helped him to 
rise. The women-folk stood in the courtyard wailing, with 
the plaintive, twittering wail peculiar to the East. The 
owner of the orchard could see them through the narrow 
window stoop from time to time to pick up a handful of dust 
and shower it on their heads. The tears made channels 
through the dust on their faces. 

«As you command, O my lord.” That was all he had 
to say to the village headman, and the offender would be 
taken before the Kadi. But he could not say it. He mur- 
mured to himself, “ his right hand, his right hand.” He shook 
his head. 

It was a dramatic scene in the bare room of crude bricks ; 
but it affected the headman less than the others. He had 
seen these scenes before, when the tax-gatherers came for his 
land tax, the year that the crops had failed; or the year of 
the war, when the military commission had come to beat up 
recruits. Moreover, the man had already robbed him, and the 
other sheikhs expected him to be firm. What was he to do? 
He argued that the owner of the orchard had no right to 
forgive a seventh time; already custom had been stretched 
to its utmost when the man was forgiven the last time, and 
the law must be obeyed. What was it there for if it was not 
to be put in force. ‘The owner of the orchard need not fear 
the responsibility. The law was responsible, not he; he was 
merely the instrument of the law. It was his duty according 
to the prophets. 

With bowed head he listened in silence to the headman’s 
words, and vaguely heard the young man’s father pleading, 
without understanding, except that every now and then his 
ear was bruised by the words, “his right hand, his right 
hand.” He-saw the women straining their hands upward 
or bowing to pick up the dust. He was thinking. . . 
“Slow to anger and of great mercy.” “His compassions 


fail not. They are new every morning.” The words of 
Vou. XI.—No. 2. 19 
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God.' Did not Joseph forgive his brothers, and what was this 
poor thief’s sin compared to theirs? And did he not need 
pardon himself? Did he not mix dry earth and pebbles with 
the corn he sold to increase its bulk? Had he not filed g 
little off the corners of the weight of the steelyard with which 
he weighed out his wool? Nearly everybody in the Village 
did the same, but still . . . What was the penalty for giving 
false measure? He did not know; he had never heard of its 
being inflicted; perhaps the loss of an ear. As a boy he 
remembered going to Bethlehem and seeing a man who had 
been condemned for robbery, the only time he had seen a case 
of the kind. The man sat at the corner of the street and 
showed the stump of his wrist to the passers-by. 

Without moving his head he looked up at the young man, 
How old was he? About twenty, he calculated. How 
often he had seen his broad, muscular shoulders bared to the 
sun! The earth wanted such men as him. How proud his 
father was of him! When he put his back into a job, he was 
worth two, and there was no one like him for dealing with a 
vicious mule. He had no fear. And when he was convicted 
he would sit like the other man his life long at the street 
corner near his, the prosecutor’s, house, and would appeal to 
him for alms every time he passed. No, decidedly, he could 
not do it ; he could not mutilate so perfect a work of God; 
he could not risk his own condemnation hereafter.’ Besides, 
he would be marked as the prosecutor, and the people 
would hate him for it. But the headman said he must, and 
he dared not disobey him. And the law; what did it say? 
What was he to do? He did not dare look up. He was 
desperately troubled. 

Suddenly the remembrance of Bethlehem awoke in his 
slow mind a brilliant thought. He had found a way out. 


1 Compare the following quotations from the Koran :—“ Heaven is prepared 
for those who bridle their anger and forgive men.” “Whosoever shall remit 
punishment, it shall be accepted as an atonement for him,” “But he who 
forgiveth and is reconciled shall receive his reward from God.” 

2 See note at the end of the article. 
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Jesus, the Mufti’ and Dervish,? had returned to Bethlehem. 
He should decide and take the responsibility. The relief was 
so great that he could not contain his emotion. He stood up 
and, raising his hands, the palms upward, he cried: “ What 
God wills, what God wills.” His eyes were full of tears. 
He turned to the headman and said: “Bear with me, my 
lord; I am thy servant and I cannot decide. I will abide 
by the fetwa ° of Jesus.” 

The father of the young man was holding his son in his 
arms, tenderly patting him on the back and murmuring from 
time to time, “‘ God is great. God is merciful. Fear not, my 
gn.” The son had laid his head on his shoulder. One arm 
hung wearily by his side, the other was flung round his father’s 
neck. He was prostrated by the violence of his emotions. 
He was sobbing slowly, heavily, like a tired child. The 
watchmen stood near, leaning on their long sticks impassively. 

The headman had done what he believed to be his duty, 
but was no less relieved than the other that the odious re- 
sponsibility should be lifted from his shoulders. He willingly 
acquiesced in the solution. “Let us go,” he said, “to Jesus.” 

The villagers were much excited and had collected in a 
throng in the street outside the headman’s house to learn 
the fate of the offender. They had never ceased discussing 
the matter among themselves. Most sided with the offender. 
He was young and poor; he would soon marry and settle 
down. Moreover, he was strong and had the rare gift of 
courage which made him popular. All approved the appeal 
to Jesus. He was a friend of the poor. 

The headman and the sheikhs and the victim of the 


' A sheikh learned in the law, who has studied in a recognised school of 
religious law and is entitled, by his superior knowledge, to deliver authoritative 
opinions. Muftis, however, like doctors, often differ among themselves. 

* The use of the word varies somewhat. Properly speaking, it denotes a 
holy man, vowed to celibacy and poverty, who wanders homeless and lives on 
charity. He is generally regarded as inspired either by God or by some 
spirit. They are sometimes accompanied by followers, Many dervishes, 
however, are pure frauds. 

* The pronouncement of a mufti. 
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theft mounted their donkeys and rode out of the Village, 
Then arose an important point— What was to be the wording 
of the question?’ The owner of the orchard, who was no 
politician, thought the best thing to do was to relate the 
circumstances as they had occurred, and ask the Opinion of 
Jesus on the law of the case. A terrified expression came 
over the headman’s face. State publicly before the Villagers 
of Bethlehem that they harboured a robber? He must be 
mad to make such a suggestion. He might as well go at 
once and report the matter to the district sub-governor, 
The danger of publicity—that had all along been the pre. 
occupying thought of the headman. The thefts themselves 
were of no great importance; but if they became known 
outside, it might bring disaster on the village and more 
especially on him. Every case of undiscovered robbery that 
took place in the neighbourhood would bring suspicion on the 
village. With a little ingenuity, the robber would be traced 
to the village; the sub-governor would be informed; an 
inquiry would be set on foot. The young man’s past would 
be raked up: how he had consorted with bad companions; 
how he had drunk the intoxicating wine of the date-palm and 
smoked the maddening herb; how he had committed seven 
robberies and had gone unpunished. Abundance of evidence 
would be forthcoming from his, the headman’s, enemies in 
other villages to connect the man with the crime. Details too 
perfect to be true would be furnished. The sub-governor 
would not sift the evidence too closely; he was much too 
lazy and incompetent for that. A heavy fine would be laid on 
the village; more than their fair share of young men would 
be taken for the army; he himself would be accused of 
incompetence. The villagers would turn against him as the 
author of their woes. Why had he not been firmer? Why 
had he not insisted on the law taking its course ? 


1 It is the practice to put such questions in a general, impersonal form, 
and the mufti is not supposed to know the actual case to which a question 
refers. 
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He saw a whole vista of horrible possibilities arising out 
of the young thief’s irregular life, ending with his own dis- 
missal and, worst of all, ruining his son’s chance of succeeding 
to the headship, which had been for three generations in the 
family. He was indignant at the father’s culpable weakness 
in making an idol of the boy on account of his strength and 
courage. “Curse him ; curse his father and his mother and 
dl his family! May their bodies rot on dunghills defiled by 
dogs!” He had lost his habitual self-control and was gesticu- 
lating with both hands.’ The others calmed him, and the 
argument proceeded. All that was wanted was to know how 
many times it was lawful to forgive an offender. At last the 
form of the question was agreed upon: “ How oft shall my 
brother®? sin against me and I forgive him? Until seven 
times?” That, at least, was not compromising. No one 
could tell from it what had happened in the village. This 
was followed by another almost equally knotty point. Who 
should put the question? The headman refused at once. It 
would be too suspicious ; someone would be sure to guess that 
some serious offence had happened in the village and would 
ask inconvenient questions. The others equally disliked to 
put the question in case it might be thought that there were 
divisions in their families. One of them suggested the idea of 
asking one of the pupils to put the question; this would have 
many advantages. They need not appear at all; they would 
merely pretend to have come to see the learned dervish 
and hear him propound the law. ‘The suggestion was hailed 
with delight. 

So the question was put and the fetwa was given: “I say 
not unto thee until seven times, but until seventy times seven.” 
There was no limit, then, to the right to forgive; that was 

1 The donkey is ridden without reins, leaving the hands free, and is 
guided with a little stick, The whole trappings consist of a saddle or shaped 
cushion which requires no girths. 

2 The word brother does not necessarily indicate the relationship we 


understand by the word. It may indicate membership of one family or of one 
community, or even merely one of the faithful. 
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what the fetwa came to. Certainly it had never been the 
custom to interpret the law so laxly. It was generally con. 
sidered that three times! was sufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments of religion. The headman was silent and preoccupied, 
and the others, from politeness, did not interrupt his thoughts, 
Obviously, after the fetwa, there could be no question of 
further urging a prosecution. He was not in favour of punish- 
ment per se; it never entered his head that it did good, except 
in the case of gang robberies. The question was, What would 
the imperial government think? How devoutly thankful he 
was that his innate caution had prevented him from putting 
the question in person! He was equally thankful that the 
dangerous fetwa had not been given in his village. The 
headman of Bethlehem was no friend of his, and he could not 
help smiling at his embarrassment. It was impossible to keep 
so important a fetwa secret ; a number of people had heard it, 
and in a day or two at most it would be the common topic of 
discussion in the villages. There was no doubt what the view 
of the villagers would be; they would be delighted. Jesus 
would be the most popular mufti in the country. Whenever 
there was a question of a prosecution, they would clamour for 
a fetwa. Prosecutions were unpopular enough as it was; they 
would become almost impossible 

The headman had served under many sub-governors, and 
knew well enough the view of the central authorities. All 
that the sub-governor cared for was that, while he was in 
office, the taxes should be collected regularly, there should be 
enough young men of good physique for the army, and there 
should be no serious breach of the peace or gang robbery. 
The internal happiness of the village was nothing to him; the 
feelings of the villagers were not his concern. He neither 
knew nor cared what ill-blood, what heart-burnings, what 
inextinguishable feuds might be aroused by an ill-judged 


1 Thrice is the customary limit of pardon. It is so enjoined in the 
Talmud. Thrice is also the rule in Siam, a purely Buddhist country ; probably 
also in other countries. 
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rosecution. It was useless to try to explain to him the 
difficulties of the headman’s position. If there were troubles, 
it was always the headman who was responsible, even though 
his own arbitrary action had aroused the difficulty. A man 
who robbed orchards was a bad character, and might in the 
future create a disturbance, which might, however unjustly, 
bring discredit on his, the sub-governor’s, administration. Bad 
characters must be dealt with without mercy: that was the 
sub-governor’s theory of government. Further than that he 
did not investigate. He would have laughed at the idea that 
each human being was a problem to be dealt with with infinite 
care. The empire had always been governed on his system 
and had hitherto been successful. That was enough for him. 

The headman sighed. Fortunately such cases were very 
rare. In the thirty odd years of his headmanship, he had 
only known of one other similar case, and the young offender 
had turned out an exemplary citizen. Quarrels were frequent 
enough, generally about the land question. Every now and 
then a virgin was seduced, and the seducer and the girl were 
quietly put out of the way by the girl’s family. Now and 
then some overwrought passion would end in a dramatic 
crime, which might give some difficulty in settling the 
compensation. But offences against the law were rare, and 
there was no happier and more peaceful village. 

The owner of the orchard was equally pensive. He had 
wanted a fetwa which would allow of his forgiving the young 
man. If Jesus had said he must prosecute, he would have 
spent a sleepless night. But he had rather hoped that he 
would lay down that pardon might be given seven times but 
no more, so that, if the man continued his evil life, he would 
be punished the next time he was caught; but he might fairly 
hope that another would be the victim, so that the odium of 
a prosecution would not fall on him. But the completeness 
of his victory staggered him. Till seventy times seven; why, 
that was a virtual abrogation of the law. Of course, Jesus 
did not mean that you must forgive; merely that it was 
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permissible. Nevertheless, the fetwa was inconvenient, there 
was no doubt of that. If one had to do something unpleasant, 
it was a great strength to feel that one was merely an 
automaton, that the law required one to act in a certain 
manner. But so wide a discretion was embarrassing. 

What could have made the lad take to thieving, disgracing 
the village? How many years was it since such a thing had 
occurred? More than ten, certainly; perhaps twenty ; his 
chronology was vague. It must be that the lords were 
riding him;* that was the only explanation. He must be 
made to join the Zikr* on every feast-day, and must keep it 
up till he fell in a frenzy and had to be carried out. If it was 
the lords, that would probably drive them out. He must 
mention it to the headman. 

The headman sighed again. “In the name of the merciful 
and compassionate God,” he said reverently, looking upward, 
Then he turned to his companions and explained what he 
proposed to do. The man must be made to work so many 
days in the year, for so many years, for the good of the village. 
They assented. ‘“ He will do as you command, O my lord,” 
they said. The owner of the orchard mentioned the advisa- 
bility of the man’s attending the Zikrs. Yes, it was right ; 
the headman would also see to that. 

As they reached the village, the villagers trooped towards 
them. They made way respectfully for the headman and the 
sheikhs, but crowded round the owner of the orchard, question- 
ing him. He repeated to them the fetwa. At once they fell 
back, repeating the words, which flew like fire round the whole 
village, even to the women and children: “Forgiveness till 
seventy times seven, till seventy times seven.” 

In the courtyard the father and his son and a watchman 
were sitting on their hocks against the wall of the house. 


1 A euphemism for possession by devils, 
2 A wild and fatiguing religious exercise. The word, like other Arabic 
terms I have used, may be an anachronism, but the exercise itself must be 
much older than Mohammedanism or Christianity. 
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The watchman’s presence was almost a formality ; there had 
been no thought of attempting to escape. As soon as the 
elders had left, the father and son had rapidly calmed them- 
glves and washed their faces. They had sat in the court all 
the time amicably talking on indifferent topics, except for two 
hours in the middle of the day, when they had all slept. 
When the party returned they rose and followed them into 
the house. 

The headman delivered his decision. There would be no 
prosecution, but the offender must do so many days’ work in 
the year, for so many years, for the good of the village. He 
must begin at once repairing the foot-bridge ; and after that he 
must make so many thousand bricks for the repair of the 
mosque; and he must attend all the Zikrs, and keep them up 
as long as possible. 

Father and son at once began a torrent of thanks. The 
headman should see how his son would work. Was he not 
the best workman in the village? They would both work 
together and do the double of what was required. No two 
men would make so many bricks in the day. As for the 
bridge, was it not a five days’ job? It should be done in two. 
They would begin work at dawn to-morrow, if the headman 
would give them the wood and the nails. They would not 
stop for the midday meal, but would work fasting till an hour 
after sunset. Not a Zikr should be missed in the whole year. 

Then the headman administered a grave admonition and 
exhortation, till the young man’s tears again began to flow— 
tears come more easily with them than with us. 

When the speech was finished the father, who throughout 
the proceedings of the day had remained quiet and gentle, 
turned on his son like a savage, and raged at him, shaking his 
fist in his face and showering on him all the curses and abusive 
names he could think of, and his vocabulary was surprisingly 
rich, The son, with an expression of abject contrition, like 
a naughty child, contrasting oddly with his powerful frame, 
murmured at intervals: “ Forgive me, O my father: forgive 
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me, O my father.” Those present had to help to quell the 
storm of language by patting the old man on the back, ang 
repeating: “Forgive him, O my lord; forgive him, 0 my 
lord.” ‘Trembling all over with rage, he was gently urged 
toward the door, followed by his son, who seized in turn the 
hands of the headman and the sheikhs and kissed them 
passionately. 

Justice had been done. 

Outside the yard the whole village of men and boys met 
them. Someone in the crowd struck up a measure on the 
tabla." At once the young man, borrowing a staff from one 
of the watchmen, put himself at the head of the crowd and 
began to dance. Holding the staff in both hands, he 
brandished it over his head, making passes at an invisible 
enemy, or swept it round his feet in a circle, all the time 
dancing round and round with little steps, sometimes hopping 
on one foot, sometimes on the other, swaying his body grace. 
fully. Groans of approval broke from the villagers from time 
to time, in which even the watchmen joined. In this manner 
they made their way slowly to the house. 

As the sound died away in the distance, the headman sat 
sipping a cup of Arabian coffee, drawing it through half- 
opened lips with a hissing, gurgling sound, and musing. It 
was certainly more like the triumphal entry of a returning 
hero than the repentance of a criminal who had barely 
escaped the law. But their hearts were the hearts of children 
and they meant no evil. They annoyed him sometimes, but 
they were his children and he loved them. They were fine 
upstanding fellows, almost without exception, with the 
muscles of oxen, patient, obedient, laborious. When the flood 
had carried down great trunks of trees, piling them up against 
the stone bridge which the imperial government had built, 
threatening to carry it away, how they had responded to his 
call! Had they not worked one and all for thirty hours on 


1 A small drum beaten with the fingers. It is of earthenware, jar-shaped, 
and the bottom is replaced by a skin. 
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end, without sleep and almost without food, at the dangerous 
task of forcing the trunks endways under the arch? These 

at strong men, who would stand meekly to be beaten and 
would cry like women in the presence of the recruiting officer, 
had done acts of incredible strength and courage, for the sake 
of the imperial government of which they stood in such dread. 
And when they had finished their task and saved the bridge, 
instead of being worn out with the strain, they had danced 
home just as they were dancing now. ‘They had received no 
reward, nor had they expected it. He had reported all that 
had been done, and had not even been thanked. 

He had felt obliged to urge a prosecution, but he thanked 
God that He had ordained otherwise. Only God knew what 
was in the heart of man. Who was he that he should judge 
the works of the Almighty ¢ 


Ill. Tue DocmMa or Divine REcrprRocity. 


It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of realising 
the power in the East of this dogma. “For if ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you. 
But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses.” “For with what judgment 
ye judge ye shall be judged ; and with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured unto you.” 

Though there is no doctrine in the New Testament more 
categorically stated than this, it never seems to have taken 
root with us. If you were to seriously say to a young 
Englishman with a high sense of duty and an eager interest 
in his work, that by want of indulgence for the peculations of 
his subordinates he was risking his chance of heaven, he would 
look at you with laughing, honest eyes, and would say: “Oh, 
bother heaven!” He will believe anything you like in a sort 
of way, if you don’t want him to think about it or allow the 
belief to clash with his ideas of right and wrong. If he really 
allowed his hopes of heaven or his fears of hell to weigh 
against his instincts of honour, he would be untrue to himself. 
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So he goes his own way, regardless of heaven and hell, all 
the dogmas in the Bible notwithstanding. But not so the 
Mohammedans. More real Christians than we, they believe 
the doctrine of divine reciprocity with fervent conviction, and 
follow it with superstitious reverence. It tinges all their 
mutual relations, and explains what is otherwise incompre- 
hensible: the want of discipline among them; the inefficiency 
of their administration ; and it explains why they tolerate in. 
efficiency and corruption with equanimity, and oppose passive 
resistance to our reforms which entail unchristian severity, 

After all, it is quite natural. Christian dogmas or super- 
stitions, if you like, have the disadvantage of being exotic in 
our country, while in theirs they are native to the soil ; and it 
is a curious and instructive sight to see our parents trying to 
implant the Christian precepts in their blue-eyed children’s 
minds, while we vainly strive to uproot them from the minds 
of our Eastern subjects. But while we have long since 
abandoned the endeavour to enforce religion in our country, 
at least on grown-ups, by means of punishment, we still do 
our best by this means to enforce impiety on our native 
subordinates, whom, when they act on their faith, we charge 
with culpable weakness, if not with corruption. 


IV. O_p anp NEw. 


Would it be possible to imagine a greater contrast between 
the old method and the new, that of the East and that of the 
West? There everything done by the popular village council, 
here by bureaucratic officials ; there all the actors members of 
one community, known to each other, here the procedure 
carried out by complete strangers ; there all the circumstances 
weighed, the details known, and the effect canvassed, here 
nothing but the bare facts taken into consideration ; there the 
precepts of religion borne in mind, here rigorously excluded; 
there full play allowed to the human emotions, here every 
emotion suppressed ; there a prosecution regarded as a thing 
to be avoided, here regarded as the one essential aim ; there 
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the idea of judicial or police punishment repugnant to the 
public sense, here the whole strength of society put forth to 
take vengeance on the culprit ; there everything conducted by 
word of mouth, here every word written down in a peculiar, 
legal jargon, none of which the ordinary peasant can under- 
stand; there everything done on the spot, immediately, in- 
formally, as in a family, here the procedure one long string of 
formalities, incomprehensible without the aid of a lawyer versed 
in the complex and tricky technicalities, the matter being dealt 
with often in a distant town and after interminable delays. 

Was I wrong to call the change a revolution ? 

The necessity of confining this article within strict limits of 
length prevents me from writing of more than one aspect of 
the change, namely, its effect on the manner of dealing with 
punishable offences. But, in fact, it touches almost every 
relationship of life. 

Ideal justice is the combination of the three essential 
edements of law, religion, and custom, each in its due 
proportion :— 

Law is the statements of the bare principles governing 
the relations of individuals to each other as members of a 
community. Without law, a community would not develop 
orcohere. But the law pays no attention to the feelings or 
the happiness of individuals, nor to the circumstances under 
which the relations arise. The law protects the rich but not 
the poor, the creditor but not the debtor, the landlord but not 
the tenant, the victim of a theft but not the thief, the husband 
but not the adulteress. In technical language, the law is 
inexorable. If applied alone and in every case, it would pro- 
duce heartless tyranny and tragic suffering. The tyranny and 
the suffering would be so great that the community would, if 
pure law were applied, rapidly disintegrate instead of cohering, 
and a general degeneration of the individuals would result. 

Religion’ is the statement of the moral principles which 


‘Iam not here speaking of the mystical dogmas of religion, but of the 
ethical precepts. 
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govern the relations of individuals to each other, and s9 
modifies and adapts the application of the law to individual 
cases that tyranny on the one hand and suffering on the other 
are avoided, and the progress of the ego or soul of the indi. 
vidual towards some unknown goal is not impeded. Religion, 
therefore, is as essential to the administration of justice as 
law. It protects the poor against the rich, the debtor against 
the creditor, the tenant against the landlord, the thief against 
the victim of the theft, the adulteress against the husband, 

Custom decides how these two great principles shall be 
harmonised in practice. 

Law and religion vary but little the world over, and may 
be considered for practical purposes as being unalterable. At 
least, the principles that now prevail in Europe and Asia do 
not seem to have materially altered for six thousand years, 
But the variations of custom are infinite, and literally change 
from day to day, from village to village, and from family to 
family.’ 

Law says that a tenant shall pay the rent agreed on, but 
religion says that the landlord shall not use his power to 
extort an exorbitant contract, and custom decides what shall 
be considered a reasonable rent. Law says that a creditor 
is entitled to the payment of his debt on the day on which 
it falls due, but religion forbids a man to bring his fellow- 
creature to ruin, and custom dictates the delay that shall be 
granted to the poor debtor, and the amount of property that 
shall in all cases be left to him.’ 

Law permits the discharge of a servant when no longer 
required, but religion requires that a man shall deal lovingly 
with those who have served him faithfully and forbids their 
dismissal to end their days in want; while custom decides the 
amount of their pension. 


1 Lafeadio Hearn gives some remarkable instances of variations of custom 
in the same trades in Japan. 

2 Compare the American Homestead Laws, the principles of which are 
similar to those of the Mohammedan Law. 
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Law provides a severe penalty for theft, but religion 
insists on the duty of compassion, and custom decides that 
circumstances warrant the mitigation of the law by religion. 

Law says that the adulteress shall be stoned to death, but 
religion says: “He that is without sin among you, let him 
frst cast a stone at her”; and custom decides between the 
two extremes. 

Law and religion, I say, are invariable, while custom varies 
and refuses to conform to stereotyped rules. Where the self- 
governing unit is small enough, practice easily follows its 
changing phases, and the general influence, which is usually 
for mercy, makes itself felt in restraint of the rigour of law. 
In countries, therefore, where the village system prevails, 
that is to say, a village-unit system which is a compound of 
law, religion, and custom, written ordinances are not required. 

I do not say that our centralised system of justice has no 
advantages over the other. It has, especially under modern 
conditions of life. I do not say that the Eastern system 
worked perfectly—no system does. But its imperfections 
were accepted; they were hoary with reverend age, while 
those which we have introduced are new, harsh, and fearful 
to the people. Whatever may be thought of the Eastern 
method of government as a whole, it has one priceless 
advantage over our method—that is, its elasticity. In the 
European system, where the whole country is the unit, there 
is no place for the consideration of local circumstances, the 

general good of the village or the wish of the villagers or 
local custom. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to give 
effect to what only those brought up on the spot can under- 
stand and sympathise with. Rigid ordinances have to be 
applied in every case, however different the circumstances, 
however tragic the result. The due proportion of the in- 
gredients of justice is no longer observed. Religion and 
custom dwindle almost to nothing, while law becomes a 
fetish to be worshipped for itself, because it is The Law, and 
it can only be changed hy a cumbersome process in the teeth 
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of opposition from those who benefit by its asperities—ang 
they are many and powerful. Change can thus only come 
long after the need for it has been generally recognised, and 
after the victims of the law have passed through great suffering, 
Formidable pressure can alone set the heavy machinery in 
motion to change the written word. 

In the West we are trying to make good the want of 
religion and custom in our judicial system by an ever-increasing 
mass of statutes limiting the power of masters over their 
servants, of creditors over their debtors, of landlords over 
their tenants, of capital over labour. How imperfect soever 
our attempts are, they at least count for something. But in 
the East we have destroyed without rebuilding; and even if 
we could rebuild by statute, which I deem impossible, how 
poor a substitute for ancient religion and immemorial custom 
would the result be ! 

Religion with Eastern peoples is a vital power, a thing to 
be enforced. With us it is optional, indeed, in private 
relations, but so far as the State is concerned, it is a mere 
mummery of forms and words. Worse than this, its teaching 
is repudiated by the State. If I deal with a criminal as my 
conscience dictates, I should myself be guilty of an offence 
against the law. The State would step in and say I was com- 
pounding a felony, and would severely punish me for doing so. 
And even in civil life the option is often, for reasons I cannot 
here go into, more theoretical than practical. 

Gresham’s famous law of currency applies with equal force 
in matters of private relations. Where two optional standards 
of conduct exist, the worse will drive out the better, the 
merciless will drive out the merciful. This is the key to the 
whole mystery that surrounds our dealings with our Eastern 
subjects. Religion and custom are slowly being driven out 
of the relations between man and man, and law reigns alone. 


A. MITCHELL INNES. 


WASHINGTON. 
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JOSEPH PRIESTLEY.' 
Sm EDWARD THORPE, C.B., F.R.S. 


Taz man whose association with this place we commemorate 
to-day played no inconsiderable part in the history of his own 
times. Indeed it may be said of him with perfect truth that 
he played many parts, and each with distinction. Mr Frederic 
Harrison has styled him the hero and type of the intellectual 
energy of the eighteenth century. 

Joseph Priestley was eminent as a theologian ; as an acute 
philosophical thinker ; as an active and incisive political writer 
and an eager lover of liberty; as the champion and fearless 
exponent of a broad-minded liberalism ; as an industrious man 
of letters of astonishing versatility; and as a diligent and 
remarkably successful man of science. 

It is unnecessary for me to remind you why we are 
gathered together in this particular place to do honour to 
hismemory. You are all doubtless aware that he was born 
in this neighbourhood, namely, at Fieldhead, in the parish 
of Birstall. The date was 18th March (O.S.) 1733. He was 
the eldest son of Jonas Priestley, a hand-loom weaver and 
cloth-dresser. His mother, Mary Swift, was the daughter of 
a farmer and maltster living near Wakefield. He came of 
a stock pre-eminently characteristic of this locality—simple, 
God-fearing folk, honest, sober, shrewd and thrifty; deeply 
religious, and for the most part staunch Calvinists. ‘The 
children of the Priestley families,” wrote one of their 


1 An address delivered on the occasion of the unveiling of the statue at 
Birstall, Yorkshire, on 12th October 1912. 
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descendants, “were all named after Scriptural characters, 
They were Josephs, Timothys, and Sarahs from one gener. 
tion to another. The Bible was stamped into them, and from 
it they drew all the inspiration of their lives.” 

The boy Joseph lost his mother when he was barely six 
years old, and was eventually entrusted to the care of his aunt, 
Sarah Keighley, who became, as he subsequently wrote, truly 
a parent to him so long as she lived. Mrs Keighley was in 
good circumstances, and from all accounts was a Vigorous- 
minded, intelligent woman. Indeed we glean as much from 
the character of those who sought her society and frequented 
her house. Every cultured person in the neighbourhood seems 
to have been welcomed there, no matter what his religious or 
political opinions were. Such a circle could not fail in its 
influence on the eager, active mind of an impressionable boy, 
and we can trace to this upbringing many things that are 
characteristic in the conduct of the man. As the twig is bent 
so is the tree inclined. The young Priestley owed much to 
his worthy aunt, and to the men, mostly dissenting ministers, 
he learned to know under her roof. His mind was strengthened 
and enlarged by their conversation, and some of them were 
quick to discern its latent powers. They taught him geometry 
and other branches of mathematics, Hebrew, Latin, and 
Greek ; and they read with him such books as Watt’s Logic 
and Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding. He was too 
weakly in health at this period to attend the public school with 
regularity. Boys in those days began their lessons at seven in 
the morning—eight in winter—and were kept at them until 
five in the afternoon, with a couple of hours for meals. But, 
notwithstanding the help he received, he was largely dependent 
upon his own efforts for such education as he was able to get 
in early youth. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that, with such marked habits 
of study, his aunt should have deemed the ministry the most 
fitting of careers for him, and accordingly, as he fully con- 
curred in her views, he was sent, when nineteen years of age, 
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io the Daventry Academy, to emerge three years later in 
il the glory of a full-bottomed wig, prepared to minister to 
my congregation that might solicit his services. 

His first charge was at Needham Market, in Suffolk, 
where he was well-nigh starved on the wages of an agricultural 
bourer. It was an inconsiderable congregation, and the 
young, stuttering divine made no impression on it. When 
Rutt was preparing his edition of Priestley’s Memoirs no 
reminiscences of him could be found at Needham. 

From Needham he passed on to Nantwich, where he 
found a more congenial community. He had been previously 
tried at Sheffield, but his manner was thought “too gay 
and airy.” 

At Nantwich he started a school, in addition to his 
ministerial office, and was happy in the discovery that teach- 
ing proved an interesting and grateful occupation to him. 
His success as a schoolmaster was the turning-point in his 
career, for it led to an invitation from the trustees of the 
newly founded Academy at Warrington that he should act 
as tutor in the classical languages and in what was then 
termed polite literature. 

The Warrington Academy “for the education of young 
men of every religious denomination for the Christian ministry 
or as laymen” played a noteworthy part in the history of 
Nonconformity in England. It had its origin in the older 
Presbyterian Academies of Findern and Kendal, and was 
the direct ancestor of Manchester College, Oxford. No place 
of learning at that time could boast of a more eminent set of 
teachers. It was the home of Taylor of Norwich; of Aikin 
and his daughter Anna Letitia, afterward Mrs Barbauld; of 
Reinhold Forster, the naturalist ; of William Enfield, Pendle- 
bury Houghton, and Gilbert Wakefield. It was here that 
the free thought of English Presbyterianism first began to 
crystallise into Unitarianism. For a time it was the centre 
of literary taste, and of political liberalism of the district in 
which it was situated—the Areopagus in the Athens of Lanca- 
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shire (Henry A. Bright, Transactions of the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. xli., 1858-9). 

Priestley remained at Warrington about six years. There 
he married Mary Wilkinson—the daughter and sister of the 
famous ironmasters of Wrexham and Bradley—“a woman,” 
he says, “of an excellent understanding much improved by 
reading, of great fortitude and strength of mind, and of a 
temper in the highest degree affectionate and generous.” It 
was well for Priestley that she was so richly endowed; she 
had need of all these good qualities in the stormy times that 
were before her. At Warrington also he began to turn his 
attention to natural science, and it was here that he shook 
himself free from the last links of what he felt to be a rigid, 
intolerant Calvinism to land himself eventually on the broader 
platform of rational Humanitarianism—all circumstances that 
profoundly affected the subsequent course of his life. 

He was now invited to Leeds to take charge of the 
Congregation of the Meeting House, adjoining the Alms 
House Garth, now known as the Mill Hill Chapel. During 
his career as a schoolmaster he compiled an English grammar 
which had a considerable reputation in its day. David Hume 
paid it the compliment of acknowledging that its perusal first 
made him sensible of the Gallicisms and other peculiarities of 
his style. He also put together his Lectures on History and 
General Policy, to which he prefixed an essay on a Course of 
Liberal Education for Civil and Active Life. At Warrington 
he gave lectures on The Theory of Language; on The Laws 
and Constitutions of England; on Oratory and Criticism—all 
of which were published and may still be read with profit, 
despite Brougham’s sneering allusion to the adventurous tutor 
afflicted with an incurable stutter who, having never heard any 
speaking save in the pulpits of meeting-houses, promulgated 
rules of eloquence and of jurisprudence to the senators and 
lawgivers of his country. The adventurous, stuttering tutor 
was even bold enough to teach elocution. 

Another useful compilation which made its appearance at 
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shout this time was his Chart of Biography. It is now 
practically forgotten, but in its day was considered sufficiently 
meritorious to procure for its author the degree of Doctor of 
Laws from the University of Edinburgh—the only academic 
distinction he ever received. A still greater service was that 
it provided him with an introduction to the learned life of 
London and led to the acquaintance and friendship of such 
men as Benjamin Franklin, Canton, Cavendish, Wedgwood, 
Watt, Pringle, Banks, and others of the eminent band that 
made the reign of George III. the Augustan age of modern 
history. 

The intercourse with Franklin and Canton led Priestley to 
compile a History of Electricity: it ran through five editions 
in his lifetime, and was the immediate cause of his election 
into the Royal Society. For some time previously he had 
begun to make experimental studies on frictional electricity, 
and his book contains the results of his observations. He was 
thus fairly launched on a scientific career, and to the end of 
his days such time as he was able to set apart, amidst his 
multifarious avocations, was devoted to the elucidation of 
natural phenomena. 

At Leeds he began the course of inquiry which eventually 
gave him his unassailable position as one of the most prolific 
and most successful chemical discoverers of his age. Without 
previous training in chemistry, with little or no acquaintance 
with its terminology or its literature, with no experience of 
laboratory methods, or of the apparatus of operative chemistry, 
he stumbled, more by accident than of set purpose, into a field 
of virgin soil—a field which, in spite of the labours of Van 
Helmont, Hales, and Black, had remained practically untilled. 
The particular section of chemical inquiry upon which he had 
entered was the study of the various forms of air, using that 
term in the comprehensive sense in which it was then under- 
stood—or, in other words, the study of the gaseous forms of 
matter, the individuality of which was but dimly perceived by 
his predecessors. 
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I cannot attempt at this time to survey the state of 
knowledge on this special department of chemistry at the 
period when Priestley began his experimental work. I cap, 
however, state the result of that work in a very few words, 
This untutored tyro, this sciolist in science, a dabbler in the 
art of discovery, with nothing but his own resourcefulness to 
help him, with no other guidance than that afforded by his 
inborn perspicacity, with domestic utensils for his apparatus 
and tallow candles as his source of heat, accomplished more 
in the half-dozen years of his experimental activity than the 
collective labour of his forerunners had achieved in as many 
centuries. 

Paradoxes are apt to be based upon half-truths, the most 
dangerous form of untruth; but Priestley himself, who, not- 
withstanding his mental peculiarities had no special love of 
paradox, may be cited in support of the statement that it was 
this very ignorance of chemical facts, and of the operations of 
practical chemistry, that was the true cause of his discoveries, 
For, he says, it was the situation in which he found himself 
that led him to devise apparatus and processes of his own 
adapted to his views and circumstances. He was convinced 
that had he been accustomed to the usual chemical processes 
he might not have so easily thought of any other, and without 
new modes of operation he would hardly have discovered any- 
thing materially new. 

The particular kind of gas on which Priestley tried his 
‘prentice hand was already known, and its existence as a 
chemical entity, differing from “common air” and the various 
forms of “inflammable air,” had been clearly made out by 
Black. Its main properties, too, had been fairly well investi- 
gated. It was the accident that his house in Leeds adjoined 
a public brewery that first led him to make experiments on it. 
It was called “fixed air” in Priestley’s time, and was known 
to be produced in large quantity in alcoholic fermentation. 
To-day it is commonly known as carbonic acid, and can be 
obtained, as Priestley learned to know, in a variety of ways. 
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Priestley’s experiments led him to a discovery of no less 
interest than that of “soda-water,” and it came to be made as 
an article of commerce under the name, for a time, of the 
«mephitic julep,” a term which connotes, what indeed was 
the case, that what we call soda-water was originally intended 
for use aS @ medicine and not as a beverage. In the system of 
therapeutics current in the middle of the eighteenth century 
«fixed air” was considered a remedial agent of considerable 
potency and it played a large part in the theory of disease. 

In conformity with this theory Priestley suggested the 
employment of his julep as a preventive of sea-scurvy, and 
brought his invention to the notice of the Admiralty, who 
referred the matter to the College of Physicians, before whom 
he was requested to exhibit his apparatus. The report of the 
College was so far favourable that two warships were fitted 
with appliances for making the new drink. But, as might be 
surmised, the Navy of these days failed to take kindly to it: 
as in the case of Lord Derby’s choice between the gout and 
the sherry, they preferred to take their chance of the scurvy. 
The Royal Society, however, was so strongly impressed with 
the merits of soda-water that they promptly conferred the 
Copley Medal on its inventor. 

Priestley’s position as a man of science was now secured, 
and he had every inducement to continue in the path of 
inquiry he had opened up. It was probably owing to the 
little flutter of excitement his invention occasioned that the 
first Marquess of Lansdowne, then Lord Shelburne, was led 
to think of Priestley as a possible “literary companion.” Lord 
Shelburne at this period was out of favour in Court circles: 
he had been dismissed from Pitt’s ministry on account of his 
conciliatory policy towards the American Colonies, and was 
living in retirement at Bowood. Priestley’s political senti- 
ments were doubtless not unknown to the Secretary of State, 
and on the great questions which then divided parties they 
were, broadly speaking, in sympathy. But the proposed 
connection was not to be based upon political considerations, 
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or on the anticipation that it would involve political service, 
Nothing of the kind was demanded or expected, nor is there 
any evidence that it was ever rendered. Lord Shelburne’s 
terms were highly generous, and Priestley’s friends strongly 
advised him to accept them. Accordingly, either at the end 
of 1778 or in the beginning of 1774, Priestley, with his young 
family, moved to Calne. His office was nominally that of 
librarian, but his duties left him ample opportunity in which 
to prosecute his experimental labours. Lord Shelburne took 
an interest in his work, and frequently requested him to repeat 
it for the amusement or enlightenment of his guests. More- 
over, he contributed liberally to its cost, so that Priestley was 
in a position to provide himself with material and apparatus 
which his straitened means at Leeds would not have enabled 
him to procure. 

The outcome of these labours is contained in his magnum 
opus, Experiments and Observations on Different Kinds of 
Air, the first edition of which appeared during the years 1775 
to 1786. This remarkable work is one of the classics of 
chemistry. It contains an account of the memorable discovery 
of the action of plant life in maintaining the uniform composi- 
tion of atmospheric air ; it laid the foundations of the methods 
by which that composition may be ascertained—the beginnings 
of the art of eudiometry. It gives an account of the methods 
by which he first made known the existence of certain of the 
oxides of nitrogen and of the gaseous principles contained in 
spirits of salt and of hartshorn—substances known from very 
early times, but of which he first indicated the true nature. 
It contains a description of the manner in which he first 
obtained sulphurous acid in a state of purity, and he recognised 
that this gas was identical with the product formed by burning 
sulphur in air. He also prepared sulphuretted hydrogen and 
silicon fluoride. Lastly, the work contains an account of his 
epoch-making discovery —the isolation of oxygen — epoch- 
making because it led to the overthrow of a false doctrine 
and completely revolutionised the science. It is truly an 
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astonishing record of achievement for a man who a few years 
previously had no knowledge of the principles of chemistry and 
no acquaintance with its processes. 

Priestley remained with Lord Shelburne for about seven 
years. How advantageous the connection was to him and 
to science is abundantly evident. Furthermore, it was the 
means of making Priestley personally known to his scientific 
contemporaries abroad, particularly in France, and this again 
was to the benefit of science. Indeed, Priestley’s visit to 
Paris in Lord Shelburne’s company, and the opportunity it 
afforded him of intercourse with the creators of the new 
school of chemical philosophy led by Lavoisier, had, as 
every student of chemical history now recognises, a profound 
effect on the course and development of chemical theory. 

But however advantageous to Priestley the connection 
with Lord Shelburne might be, it had its perils and difficul- 
ties, and in time it proved irksome to each of the parties. 
Priestley had the cacoéthes scribendi in its acutest form; 
his pen was always busy, and never more so than at Calne or 
Lansdowne House. Certain of the theological and meta- 
physical treatises he published at this period occasioned con- 
siderable uproar, and Lord Shelburne’s political enemies were 
not slow to strike at the patron through his “ tame philosopher.” 
Hence it was deemed expedient in the interests of both that 
the connection should cease. Priestley was induced to take 
up his residence in Birmingham and to resume his ministerial 
office in charge of the Congregation of the New Meeting. 
But events showed he had become a marked man. His 
Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion; his History of 
Early Opinion concerning Jesus Christ; his General History 
of the Christian Church to the Fall of the Western Empire ; 
and, above all, the persistency with which he expounded and 
defended the principles of Humanitarianism, were rocks of 
offence to the Establishment. Some of these publications 
were no less obnoxious to Nonconformity—especially to the 
Calvinists—and one of his books was ordered to be burnt by 
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the common hangman at Dordrecht. The spirit of the Synod 
of Dort was still alive in that place. 

Moreover it was a time of great political unrest. The 
portents were ominous of impending change. Europe, par. 
ticularly France, was seething with discontent. The spirit of 
liberty —civil, political, religious—was abroad, and Priestley 
recognised its coming and hailed its advent. The Birmingham 
Riots of 1791 were the outcome of the feeling of strain and 
nervous apprehension then prevalent in England. There js 
no longer room for doubt that this maniacal outburst was 
largely instigated and directed by Priestley’s enemies. In the 
beginning he was the chief victim. His chapel was destroyed, 
his house and laboratory wrecked, his books and apparatus 
burnt or stolen, and he himself was driven, in peril of his life, 
from the town. The fate which Socinus suffered at the hands 
of a Cracow mob was also his. London—even then a vast 
solitude—was the only place in which he was fairly safe. But 
such was the temper of the times—such, in Pitt’s words, “the 
effervescence of the public mind ”—that it was impossible for 
him to be seen abroad. The rancour of his enemies left him 
no peace: venomous attacks upon him were incessant. He 
was burnt in effigy, inveighed against in the House of 
Commons, and shunned by his associates in the Royal Society. 
At length he determined to leave the country, and turned his 
eyes towards America. The countrymen of Franklin at least 
were not unmindful that in the hour of their necessity he had 
proved himself their friend. He reached New York in June 
1794 to learn that his great protagonist, the illustrious 
Lavoisier, had met even a harder fate than his own. Eventu- 
ally he settled at Northumberland, on the Susquehanna, and 
here, active and industrious almost to the last, he died on 
6th February 1804 in the seventy-first year of his age. His 
last mortal act was to correct a proof-sheet. 

Priestley’s fame would seem to rest mainly upon his 
chemical discoveries. At least, that such is the case may be 
inferred from the fact that whenever men have sought to do 
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him honour and have desired to perpetuate his memory by 
statues in public places, he is invariably represented as making 
a chemical experiment. Perhaps this fact is due to the 
circumstance that whatever may be our political or religious 
convictions we are on common ground in our admiration for 
him as a man of science. Indeed, there can be no difference of 
opinion concerning his merits as a discoverer. His position in 
the history of science rests upon his additions to our knowledge 
of pneumatic chemistry. His discoveries in that field contri- 
buted, perhaps more than any other set of facts, to the final 
overthrow of a physical conception of the material universe 
which had its germ in the oldest philosophies. The sufficiency 
of that system was seriously impugned by Robert Boyle—one 
of the greatest chemical reformers who ever lived,—but it may 
be said to have received its death-blow by the labours of 
Priestley. But it is difficult to determine how far this was 
recognised by Priestley himself—how far, in fact, he was 
conscious that he had reached such a consummation. 

I am thus led to say something respecting Priestley’s true 
character as an investigator, and to point out, as impartially 
as I can, what I conceive to be his real position in the hierarchy 
of science. 

Priestley was a man of ingenuous simplicity and of a most 
engaging candour. Nothing can be more charming than the 
naiveté with which he takes his reader into his confidence and 
makes him aware of his doubts and perplexities, his troubles 
and failures. He lays bare for us the inner workings of his 
mind. He indicates each successive step, however devious and 
uncertain, by which he arrives at his conclusions. He is 
frequently prolix, occasionally tedious, and sometimes even 
trivial. But as a revelation of character his scientific memoirs 
are among the most delightful of his compositions. We read 
him as we read Pepys—as much for the pleasure we have in 
sharing his confidences, and in watching the working of his 
ingenuous mind, as for the information he imparts. Prefaces, 
as a rule, are rather dull reading, but Priestley’s prefaces are 
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not to be skipped: they have a charm all their own as the 
unstudied efforts of a singularly sympathetic and transparent 
nature. We judge Priestley, then, upon the evidence which 
he himself affords. No one has done more, or could possibly 
do more, to indicate and appraise his true character as a 
natural philosopher. He was pre-eminently the type of man 
whom Hobbes sneered at as an “ experimentarian philosopher,” 
Like his great contemporary Scheele, who divides with him 
the honour of the discovery of oxygen, he has no claims to be 
regarded as a speculative philosopher. He gave us no laws; 
he formulated no system. He was quite aware of his limita- 
tions. Not that speculation had no interest for him. He 
deprecated being considered merely “a dry experimenter,” as 
he called it; but he dreaded still more being regarded as “a 
visionary theorist.” When he gave the reins to his imagination 
he did it in fear and trembling, and sought courage from the 
example of Newton. But his imagination was at best but an 
ambling, stumbling kind of steed and invariably landed him in 
a bog. Speculation may, as he said, be “a cheap commodity,” 
and the phrase, perhaps, expresses his real opinion of its value, 
but the fact remains that not one of his attempts at theorising 
has stood the test of time, or has had the slightest influence on 
the course of chemistry. 

Nothing is more certain than that Priestley was quite 
unconscious of the true import and significance of his dis- 
coveries, and least of all of that cardinal discovery which is 
signalised in every public statue we have of him. In this one 
respect he did not achieve greatness: the greatness has been 
thrust upon him. He was unable, even to the end of his days, 
to perceive how the isolation of oxygen did more than any 
other circumstance to destroy the generalisation to which he 
continued to cling, with a simple, almost unquestioning faith 
down to his death. Receptive as he might be in other matters, 
he remained quite oblivious to the fact that his discovery con- 
stituted the one central dominant fact on which the new 
chemistry, of which he saw the dawn, was based. 
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Priestley was an active and industrious observer, absolutely 
truthful, and, as he hoped and believed, unbiassed and impartial. 
But we must admit that he was almost wholly lacking in the 
higher qualities of imagination which characterise such leaders 
and lawgivers as Newton, Dalton, Davy, Faraday, and Darwin. 
[| have elsewhere ventured to point out how striking is the 
contrast between Priestley the social, political, and theological 
reformer, always in advance of his times, receptive, fearless, 
and insistent ; and Priestley the man of science, timorous and 
halting when he might well be bold, conservative and orthodox 
when almost every other active worker in science was heterodox 
and progressive. 

Great as Priestley’s merit is as.an experimentalist and a 
discoverer, I venture to think his greater claim on our regard 
and esteem rests upon his struggles and his sufferings in the 
cause of liberty. 

All accounts go to show that Priestley was regarded by 
great numbers of his fellow-countrymen as perhaps the most 
cantankerous man of his time, always warring against estab- 
lished usage and constituted authority, and who purposely 
deserted the trodden track of opinion from sheer perversity 
of mind. 

Such a conception of his character is altogether wide of the 
truth. In reality he was one of the most peaceably disposed 
of men, gentle in disposition, not naturally prone to disputa- 
tion, singularly tolerant and open-minded. No man was more 
quick to acknowledge any error he perceived he had fallen into. 
It was sheer force of circumstance that made him an active 
controversialist and indefatigable pamphleteer. He was no 
casuist, and his methods of controversy were irreproachable. 
His language was simple and direct and his meaning trans- 
parently clear. He has no pretensions to be regarded as a 
stylist ; his object, he said, was not to acquire the character of 
afine writer but of a useful one. As a preacher he was per- 
suasive and unaffected and his sermons are models of sound 
reasoning and good sense. He was no orator: his manner was 
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rather that of one friend speaking to another. He was q 
sincere lover of literature, and in every place in which he 
dwelt he left evidence of his efforts to bring books within the 
reach of everyone. He was very methodical in his habits and 
a rigid economist of time and had an extraordinary power of 
rapid work. In his home he was uniformly kind and affec. 
tionate, and, as was truly said of him on Darton’s portrait, 
“Not malice itself could ever fix a stain on his private conduct 
or impeach his integrity.” 

The clouds which obscured his fair fame for a time have 
now for ever passed away. The services he has rendered to our 
common humanity are everywhere gratefully recognised, and 
nowhere more warmly than by those communities among whom 
he dwelt. We have public memorials of him in Birmingham, 
Warrington, and Leeds ; and now Birstall, where he first saw 
the light, has done him and herself justice in the admirable 
monument which it has been my privilege to unveil. 


T. E. THORPE. 


SALCoMBE. 
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INTELLECTUALISM AND FAITH. 


PrincipaL P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 
I. 


Ove of our Premiers once said that the sterling British mind 
neither liked nor understood cleverness. How true it is! 
How fortunate that it is true! We do take to Samuel 
Johnson ; we do not take to Mr George Bernard Shaw. The 
saying indicates a real source of our peculiar place and power 
in the world. We have a healthy dread of Intellectualism. 
We have, of course, the defects of that quality, which are 
revealed in time of war, whether on the veldt or in the soul. 
We have a fatal fear of knowledge and of education. We are 
bewildered as problems grow subtle, and our stupidity turns 
silliness. But suspicion of the clever is a great quality, rightly 
taken, Judgment is a greater gift than ability. The world is 
neither to be understood nor managed by sheer talent, logic, 
or knowledge. The greatest movements in the world have 
been irrational, or at least non-logical. And the irrationality 
of the world, the faith of a principle which flows underneath 
reason on the one hand, and of a power which rises beyond it 
on the other, and even seems to reverse it, has done more to 
keep religion quick and deep than any sense of the world’s 
intelligent nature or consistent course. Faith, which is the 
greatest power of history, flourishes, and even exults, on the 
offence of the cross, and the paradox of the spirit. 

Is there, then, for Briton or for Christian, a premium on 


stupidity? Must piety be humdrum? What concord has 
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faith with dullness? or what fellowship has Christ with the 
dunces? What enmity has Christ with mind? In what sense 
must we become fools for Christ’s sake ? 

In the first place, it may be said, no mere fool can see 
how foolish the world’s wisdom is with God. Of course, 
any fool can gird at a scholar, but it needs an able man 
to realise the insignificance of mere ability ; while the worship 
of prompt intellect is a sign of intellectual poverty. The 
pestilent wit is the man who spends himself on wit. The 
merely clever man has no idea how little cleverness goes for in 
affairs, how different it is from a powerful sagacity. Clever. 
ness seldom goes with greatness; it is not dramatic enough, 
for all its love of effect. The course of the world mocks the 
mere acuteness of man. And, says Pascal, the man who 
lives for bons mots has a bad heart. He meant Gallic wit, 
and living for salons. For bons mots, in the sense of the just, 
pointed, frappant phrase, abound even in the New Testament, 
and especially in the Gospels. 

One thinks in this connection of Christ’s dialectic, so easy 
and so effectual, in His controversies with the religious dunces 
and quacks of His day, the readiness of His wit, the happy skill 
of His fence, the deadly stroke, and the ironic parry. One 
recalls His deft handling of every situation, the aptness of His 
phrase, and the incisiveness of His epithets. ‘ You solemn 
mummers!” “ You quacks!” ‘ You brood of snakes!” “Tell 
that fox.” We note His paradoxes, His epigrams, His “lose 
your life to save it,” His “serve to rule,” His “ give to gain.” 
We mark the congenial way in which a witty faith appealed 
to Him, and fairly mastered Him, in the reply of the Syro- 
pheenician. 

His wit is well recognised—His gracious wit and His 
wounding wit; but He is charged with the lack of humour, 
of an element so great, if not essential, in humanity as 
humour. And some of His servants who possessed the gift 
have thought it stood in their way for His work. But it is 
not that Jesus had none, but that he had not the Western, 
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Shakesperean, modern type. He had the type that goes with 
the prophet’s genius, with the genius of Israel, the genius of 
ethical insight and exaltation, the genius of Isaiah, of Socrates, 
of Paul, of Pascal. He had irony, as all these had. He not 
only saw the irony of the world, but He exercised upon His 
foes the lofty irony of God. What was His silence before 
Pilate? Or “those ninety and nine just persons that need no 
repentance ” ¢ It betokens the deepest foundation, and the 
repose of unearthly power, to be able amid crises to play so 
freely about life as His insight and irony did. The odd thing 
is that, while the sunny Shakesperean humour, or the genial 
humour of daily life, is not felt by most Christian people to be 
foreign to Christ, or at least to Christian faith, the ironic 
humour, tending to the bitter, is so felt. As if Jesus was 
never bitter and sarcastic! How bitter was that, “ It cannot 
be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem”! The Bible has 
much more room for the humour of Carlyle than for that of 
Scott, for the grim than for the sunny. Nothing could show 
more clearly than this soft horror of irony and of scorn for the 
quack, how far the popular Christian mind has gone from the 
Christ of the Gospels, how the conception of the loving Jesus, 
being overdriven, has demoralised the Christian public, how 
false is the mere genial Jesus, or the merely domestic Jesus 
of fireside faith, how greatly we need to be forced back on 
the virility, what I might call the firstrate-mindedness, of this 
passionate Man, on His moral realism, on His sense of law, 
and holiness, and wrath, and of the bitter shams and incon- 
gruities of life—and of the religious life not least. It is not 
quite wonderful that men like Carlyle and Meredith should 
have been consumed with contempt for the “ parson-opium ” 
of the Victorian Age. We need to be urgently reminded of 
that in Him which so grasped the eternal verities that He 
could apply them to each juncture with an incision that made 
even His own afraid to ask Him any questions. 

We note, further, in the Epistles the extraordinary felicity, 


pungency, and pregnancy of expression, as well as the acumen 
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of the dialectic, to say nothing of the sacred pun. We recall 
Paul's exultation in the irony of the Cross in 1 Cor. ithe 
foolishness of God is wiser than men. In many respects the 
Bible is the wittiest book in the world ; it is certainly not the 
most lucid, matter-of-fact, or simple of feeling. Jesus was 
not a plain man. We follow up with the brilliant style of 
many of the Fathers, and no few of the Reformers—to name 
but Tertullian, Augustine, Zwingli, and Erasmus. And it 
becomes harder than ever to explain the popular idea that 
Christian goodness should be monopolised by the dense and 
the slow of heart, or that the trusty must be the dull. We 
do not forget, of course, the patience of Christianity with the 
weak and slow, and its destination for mankind, and not for 
a cultivated elite. These features of it help to explain the 
association that has grown up. Something is also due to the 
recent substitution of mere piety for faith, and to the common 
use of religion as a refuge when we have so spent ourselves 
on the world as to be fit for nothing else but a rest-cure as 
we turn to God. No doubt other factors of the situation 
would emerge if we gave ourselves to its analysis. But that 
would perhaps be more interesting than useful. 

The dunce, of course, will always see in the witty only the 
acrobatic or the smart. But is there not all the difference in 
the world between the mind-play of the moral master and that 
of the mental elf, between swift lambency and nimble corusca- 
tion, between the beam of the burning sun and the flash of the 
manufactured spark, between the lucid and the fulgid, between 
the lustre of paradoxical truth and the phosphorescence of 
freakish wit? Do we not all part the man who sparkles like 
a rich diamond at a chance angle from the other man who 
crackles like a made-up firework? There is the man whose 
good points drop from him accidentally while he addresses 
himself ad rem rather than ad populum; and there is the man 
who speaks on commission, and evidently in order to make a 
setting for the phrases he concocted to fetch the surprise. Is 
it not one thing to hunt for epigrams and antitheses, and 
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another to see all things set one against another, and so deeply 
tp read the paradox of existence as to be able to be briefly just 
io it only by phrases that compass two worlds? Is it not 
one thing to play the fool, and another to recognise our human 
need of nonsense—as Hazlitt was the first to note that 
Shakespeare did? Is it superfluous to point out that intellectual 
wility is one thing and moral acumen quite another, that 
mental vivacity is not effective grasp, that the keenest sight 
will not do the work of insight, and that we live by insight 
and not by sight? Carlyle speaks of Mrs Mill as possessing 
a great deal of unwise intellect. It is not a rare possession ; 
and it may be the cause of more failure in life than stupidity. 
What life has chiefly to do with is not a world of truth 
sharply presented to us, but a world of reality deeply working 
on us, and intimately experienced in us. And in religion 
above all things it is with reality we have to do more than 
with truth. Faith lies far nearer the dramatic sense than the 
intellectual. It is an act of ours answering a creative action 
in God—but a pointed issue, a crisis, an epigram of action. 
Truth may be a matter of vivid perception, but reality is a 
matter of intimate practical penetration. The God who is 
denied as an intellectual truth may be worshipped as a moral 
reality, as every Kantian knows. And faith lives in a vast 
antinomy. 


Il. 


Such observations open up for us the whole question of the 
place of mind in faith—either as the play of mind upon an 
occasion, or the grasp of mind upon reality. 

It is frequent to-day to hear a protest against theology, on 
the ground that it is an intellectualising of what is really a 
religion of the heart and conscience, that it is the capture of 
Christianity by an aristocracy of subtle or ingenious intellect. 
But it might arrest some of this mindlessness if time were 
taken to ask what theology means in each case. We should 
then note that there is theology and theology. There is what 
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may be called a primary theology and a secondary.’ And 
they are thus distinct. The one is the statement of faith th 
other its exposition. The former belongs to the very an 
and conveyance of Christian faith, the other belongs aie 
its scientific treatment. The one is verified by experience, th 
other by thought. on 
Our first task in life is not to see a clear truth but to 
grasp an actual situation. We have not to perceive so much 
as to realise. We have not to watch the procession but to 
march in it. Religion especially has to do only in a seconda 
way with truths, statements, aspects, and conceal 
however clear or however pointed. With all the scientife 
side of things, with the way things lie, its concern is 
secondary. But it has in the first degree to grasp and deal 
with the way things work, with a practical situation, with the 
reality involved in our personal situation, historic and 
bequeathed, or experienced and intimate. And as that is a 
moral and actual situation of life, and not a scientific construc- 
tion of truth, the intelligence required for life, and for the faith 
which rules life, is not intellectual, and not academic, but it 
is active and sagacious. The great matter is not the intellect 
but the understanding. Who speaks of Scott’s or Shake- 
speare’s intellect? It is their understanding, their grasp of 
life, that tells. Many a man who is slow in his wits has a 
wonderful power of gauging an actual situation. Many a man 
devoid either of science, taste, or the faculty of expression 
yet has the understanding that bottoms affairs, masters life, 
and commands his fellows. He is of the quiet, awkward men 
who do things. He has the instinct for what matters and the 
capacity for what rules. If he have not pathetic humour, or 
Gallic wit, he may have ethical humour, dry humour, or even 
the irony of the prophet. With such minds the chief use of 
the intelligence as the servant of personality is not in adjusting 
facts but in weighing them. We use our mind better in asking 
sin’s weight than its origin. Our mind is there not to give us 
a centre but to lead us to a spring. It does not give us our 
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bearings so much as couple us up with our source of power. 
The intellect is, for the purposes of life, an organ of estimate, 
fr more than of mere cognisance. It makes value judgments 
(as the phrase goes). It assesses things rather than places 
them. And it sees in them a value which may be in ironical 
contrast with their actual place. That is its great function for 
jife—appraisement, and not orientation. And the order of 
mind that runs to that use of the intelligence is the order 
that effects most, whether in history or in faith. But intel- 
lectualism on the other hand is intellect detached, acting 
outside life without being morally involved or committed, 
without practical judgment or grasp of complete situations. 
It is intellect either at play, or at mere exercise, or on parade. 
It is at sport, gymnastics, or pose, rather than at actual work 
among things. It is the literary rather than the parliamentary 
intellect. It loves to criticise from platforms but not to act 
on committees. And that is the cleverness, superior and 
doctrinaire, or elfish and irresponsible, which is so alien both 
to our national and Christian temper. Would, indeed, that 
our intelligence had more alert play and abandon about 
it! Would we were less dense, dour, or grim! Would we 
could laugh at our enthusiasms a little without losing them, 
and be intensely in earnest without taking ourselves so very 
seriously ! Would that we were less the victims of the merely 
serious, and more of the truly sagacious! But only so long as 
that improvement is not secured at the cost of moral judgment, 
practical insight, and command of affairs. 

It is not with truth that our intellect has chiefly to do, 
I repeat, but with reality. And reality is in the nature of 
action. It has to do with experience more than thought. 
We study, not in order to become pedants, but to go into 
action properly equipped. To cope with final reality and be 
adequate to it, our intelligence must be capable rather than 
clever, ethical in its nature rather than rational, experienced 
more than able, theological and not theosophic. The question 
we have first to meet is one which so many people will do 
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anything rather than face. It is, “ Where are we?” Ags 
business people we take stock and balance books periodically ; 
as religious people there is nothing we shirk more. And that 
question does not mean, “ What is man’s place in the 
cosmos?” (which, as it keeps us from self-examination, is a 
very marketable line of inquiry), but, “ What is our actual 
moral condition with reality? How is it with our soul?” 
(an inquisition which, as it makes us take ourselves in hand, 
has not ready sale). The question is, What is our actual, 
habitual, personal relation to the last reality? How do we grasp 
that with which, as living souls, we have chiefly, radically, and 
eternally to do? It is dreadful how little fear we feel before 
that to-day. If there is anything more formidable it is the 
way some pietisms can fondle it. But no nimbleness of 
apprehension can seize it, no alert ability can handle it, nor 
indeed welcome it. And accordingly some desperately or idly 
think that what cleverness cannot do here must be done by 
ignorance, that the good man need know little, that he may 
bungle the utterance of what he knows, and that the true 
illuminate must be illiterate. This is a delusion so current 
in religion because religion has to do with the greatest of 
actual situations and realities for all men, therefore with a 
region where the race is not to the swift, and mere mind is 
absurdly at fault. But for all that there was never a great 
thing done yet by a stupid or ignorant man. If the great 
thing was done it was done by one who had enough intelli- 
gence to grasp the situation, who had the practical wit to grasp 
with two hands its opposing sides, and who had enough 
practical knowledge to cope with it. Many great things have 
been done by illiterates, but none by fools. There is no 
beatitude for the dunce. 

Every ray of intellectual light we have is to force, and 
enable us the better to put, the question, ‘“ Where am 1?” 
“ What doest thou here, Elijah?” It is not a question, 
“What do I hold?” but, “ How do I behave to what holds 
me?” It is not, “ What can I make of the world?” but, 
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«How do I stand to what is given me in a world?” It is 
not, “ What do I know?” but, “ How far do I realise that 
[am known?” It is not, “ How do I conceive the divine 
tuth of the world?” but, “ How do I meet the divine 
tion in the world?” Not, “Do I see the cohesion of 
God’s great truth ?” but, “ Do I gauge and answer the bearing 
of God’s eternal act?” Not, “How do I feel about God?” 
but, “ What dealings have I with Him?” Our first concern 
isnot with the riddle of the Universe: it is with the tragedy 
of the Universe. And, in faith’s name at least, we may only 
emplain about poverty of intellect if it leave the Church 
unfit to grasp the moral dimensions of that tragedy, and 
therefore to gauge its gravity, or its redress—which things it 
sometimes seems slowly, and often incompetently, even 
fippantly, ceasing to do. It is here that concern for a 
theological religion (as distinct from a theosophic) becomes 
of prime urgency for a Church that claims to know where it 
is, or to gauge the moral world. For what is theology (as 
based on revelation) but a spiritual grasp of the moral, the 
human, tragedy, in God’s terms and with God’s power. So 
when I hear it charged that the theologians wish to make faith 
the victim of intellect, I want to carry the war into the other 
camp. The complaint we have to make is that the modern 
world is becoming the victim of intellectualism for lack of 
theological faith. And under a shell of ethical interest it is 
becoming hollow in moral power and judgment, for want of 
a moral theology. 

This may readily seem to such victims one of the para- 
doxes by which ingenuity amuses itself at the cost of serious- 
ness. So little do they realise their situation, so slight is 
their world. But I will try to make the statement good. 


Ill. 


A favourite form of that reaction from serious faith which 
makes the amateur dislike of theology is this. It falls back 
from Christ the Victim and Atoner of the world’s moral 
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tragedy upon Jesus the Teacher of spiritual wisdom. It 
disowns, sometimes with cheap anger, the sophistication of 
this loving and devoted Jesus by the intellectualism of 
the divinity schools. It dismisses the cry of the conscience 
for a day’s-man, and explains it away as an extravagant 
perversion of the natural ache of finitude, produced by a 
tradition of monastic self-torment. The need of an Atone- 
ment it gets rid of by tracing it to crude Jewish notions 
about sacrifice, aggravated by pagan mollifications, and ac. 
centuated by medieval jurisprudence, with its ideas of com- 
pounding for the damage of an offence. And it recurs to 
those simple interests of the heart which (it says) are so warmly 
and really met by the words of the Master. (For St Paul we 
may note that Christ was his Owner, but for modern self- 
respect He is only our Master, when He passes beyond our 
Brother.) It has recourse, therefore, to the teaching of Jesus, 
And my case is, that in doing so it retires from the living 
present we experience to the remote past of which we learn, 
from the living, reconciling Christ to the merely historic and 
hortatory Jesus. It leaves the region of spiritual reality and 
moral experience in the classic protagonists of the conscience, 
and it succumbs in the name of history to the intellectualism 
which has been the note of orthodoxy and the death of religion. 
The cry for the simple teaching of Jesus, the simple religion 
of Jesus, is a piece of fatal intellectualism and orthodoxy. 
That is the absurd statement I have to try to make good. 
What I am saying is that every denial of the central, final, 
crucial, and saving value of Christ’s death, both for His life and 
ours, is based on this vicious, intellectualist, and gnomic idea 
of revelation. Sooner or later it reduces Christ to a teacher. 
It denounces doctrine in the interest of the doctrinaire. And 
I will put it thus. I will suppose that you recognise that 
Jesus came to deal with the conscience and its sin, and 
not merely with the heart and its aches. He had to do 
with our tragic guilt more than our tragic lot. You then go 
on to say that He did so deal with sin by telling us (with 
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supreme impressiveness) of a loving, forgiving God instead of 
sholy, judging, redeeming God. He makes statements, with 
wnvincing magnetism, of a loving God who is ever ready to 
forgive when we repent. He does this, instead of really 
bringing a God who is carrying our sin, meeting His own 
judgment, actually redeeming, and creating repentance in the 
process. You say that Jesus replied to our laborious morbid 
concern about our soul by telling us of a better way, urging us 
to take it, promising us Divine help in taking it, and assuring 
us of its safety, with all the force of a most earnest personality. 
Now, what is that but intellectualism? It declares that our 
case can be met by something in the way of fervid information, 
by something urgently exhibitory, by the goodness of God 
being made to pass vividly before us, by something we are 
sublimely told about God; that is, by certain statements, 
certain truths which Jesus supremely, and even authoritatively, 
declared as His convictions. But wherever you have salvation 
by truth or truths, however warmly opened up or kindly 
declared, there you have intellectualism. It does not matter 
whether the truths be simple or complex, whether they are those 
of a gnomic sage or of a reasoned system. If the prophet has 
no more than his intuition to give us, backed by his character, 
ifhe do no more than avouch his experience, and if he do not 
give us himself, or his deed, in a real, positive, and effective 
sense, then it is but statement he can give us, however luminous, 
however glowing. It is a statement of his experience or con- 
viction of God. Now our experience we can but state or 
express. We cannot transfer it. It can only be created in 
others at the same source—unless it be the mere epidemic of a 
crowd—and all we can do is to bring men to that source with 
a certain will to believe. Therefore it is that we preach not 
ourselves but Christ—Christ, and: not our experience of Him— 
not even the religious experiences of Jesus Himself. For we 
should then be saved, not by Jesus, but by the teaching, the 
testimony, the recorded ‘insights and impressions of Jesus, 
not by the truth which is Jesus, or which He achieved, 
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but by the truth which (rightly or wrongly) impressed and 
engrossed Jesus, according to His statement. And it makes 
no difference to the case whether the doctrine be gnomic 
or dialectic, sententious or systematic, nor whether the state. 
ment be scientific or sympathetic, cold fact or hot gospeling, 
It is dogmatic all the same. It is salvation by statement 
winged by personality, by doctrine incandescent in a prophet, 
It says that Christ’s testimony of God was quite parallel to 
the testimony of Christ by Apostles or Fathers. In principle 
there is no difference whether the doctrine be the Sermon on 
the Mount or the Athanasian Creed. 

But surely, it is objected, one of these is ethical, the other 
metaphysical. But the one is as ethical as the other at root, 
when we consider that their real matter and shaping interest is 
salvation. And when we consider their form or method, each 
is doctrinaire. ach is in the form of statement, of preaching, 
of theology rather than religion. In each we face a mirror of 
God and not God’s gift of Himself. Each assumes the mode 
of statement congenial to its place and hour. Athanasius did 
not teach metaphysics ; he taught the Gospel ; but he did it in 
the language of metaphysics. But, allowing for the meta- 
physics, that is what the Sermon on the Mount is. It is 
statement and appeal—it is not action. It is mere preach- 
ing, it is not saving. In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus 
speaks as yet but as a religious sage, i.e. as a saintly moral 
theologian, rather than as personal Redeemer. He speaks 
about life, conduct, and God; He does not mediate them. 
In the Sermon He faces men as a prophet; in the Cross He 
comes to grips with them as a Saviour. 

Truth or truths about the spiritual life, if they stand alone, 
are intellectualist however impressive, or, to use a word fitter 
in some ways, they are wsthetic however penetrating. They 
may produce the certainty of ‘knowledge but not of salvation. 
The speaker is not the object, -he only has his eye on the 
object, with more or less power. and veracity. He is a per- 
cipient rather than an agent, a hearer rather than a doer, or, as 
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it would be put in the language of art, an esthete rather than 

apoet, a seer rather than a maker. He is a reporter of his 
convictions rather than a creator of reality. His person is not 
the life, but only points to it or mirrors it. His personality 
may be a great dynamic for his principle, but it is not itself 
God in a gift, the Resurrection and the Life. He may talk of 
the living God with extraordinary power, but he is not God in 
life. He is still the preacher, the helper, he is not the Saviour. 
He is God’s organ for effect, but he is not with us and in us 
as Life. He has something to tell us which has a great 
influence in making us; but it is not he that makes us, it is 
we ourselves, with his help. He is not the new Creator. 

For those who would take this line in New Testament 
criticism the great effort is to get back as closely as possible 
to what Jesus really said. If we had that in its original form 
it is held) we should have the best and greatest that He 
brought. The value of His personality was to give wings to 
His message, to feather His arrows of light. That message 
would be the real revelation, which therefore would not be in 
Himself but in His truth, His report. What is communicated 
to us is not God but doctrine, or even enthusiasm, about God. 
We receive lofty, urgent, or gracious exhortation on that 
basis, and deep impressions from a prophetic personality. 
Imaginative intellectualism and impressive conviction on the 
supreme subject is all we then shouid have. ‘The revelation is 
in the doctrine, not in the historic person, facts, or acts. That 
is the point. And that is the bane of orthodoxy. No facts 
of revelation have then special value as facts, but only as they 
are incidental to the activity of Jesus as a Teacher who drew 
death down on Himself by the unpopularity of His momentous 
doctrine and the courage of its expression. 

And this intellectualism, this orthodoxy (aphoristic or 
systematic), runs through much that is known as up-to-date 
theology. Modernism, dropping much even of the teaching 
of Jesus, and almost indifferent to His history, seeks to 
keep the Church alive on its dogmas taken as ideas, on truth 
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emptied of the person yet treated as the power. But, however 
modern, that theology is simply exchanging old lamps, old 
clothes, old views for new. For it is a case of views or truths 
either way, new or old, narrow or broad; and it is not a 
case of act and deed in the heart of universal reality. The 
Cross appears as an exhibition, an object-lesson, an enacted 
statement, a crowning testimony, and not as a final achieve- 
ment for the race. God reveals Himself in truths rather than 
in acts, in divine doctrine rather than in divine deed, in state- 
ments rather than in history, in instructive activity rather than 
in a sacramental or a creative act. His object is the most 
effective publication of His truth. His organ is the most 
gifted seer rather than the most effectual doer. And, where 
Jesus is the organ, salvation is through the impression He 
makes by His martyr death rather than by the work He 
achieves, and the world-crisis He solves, by His redeeming will. 
Jesus is the great figure in the history of religion rather than 
the great power in the religion of history. He talks aptly to 
the nature of the religious soul, but He does not handle aptly the 
total and eternal situation of the moral soul in the universe, nor 
deal with it for good and all. He speaks to the need of the 
heart; but He does not assure us that He is its food, and 
that He has the final disposal of a universe which is warranted 
to fill the heart’s needs, and not flout them, at last. He is 
simply convinced in the deepest way that all things work 
together for good to them that love; He is not the guarantee 
of it, the ground of it—Himself the agent and anticipation of 
it. He appears in history, but is He the focus of the historic 
crisis, of the Lord’s one controversy with man? In Him God 
reveals Himself to history, rather than in history, and through 
it. His revelation inspires action in us rather than forms the 
decisive action by God. His person preaches to us rather than 
re-creates us. Jesus diagnoses the soul’s deep condition and 
prescribes for it, rather than determines its final destiny. He 
speaks powerfully to the question rather than takes command 
of the situation. His work is esthetic rather than dramatic. 
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The anti-theologians are thus the intellectualists—only 
they intellectualise in saws instead of systems, and by maxim 
rather than method. 

The cure for this intellectualism, whether old or new, 
orthodox or rationalist, drastic or dreamy, is history—but 
history treated religiously not scientifically, morally not 
psychologically, and answered by faith and not mere assent, 
history as Geschichte and not mere Historie. It is history as 
the soil and series of revelation. It is a history whose old Jesus 
is our Eternal Christ—the Lord the Spirit. The prominent 
thing in Christianity is not a seer’s eternal truth but a Person’s 
eternal deed and gift. It is not the doctrine but the Cross. 
In the beginning was the endless Act. And the Cross is here 
taken not as the closing incident of the martyr life of Jesus, 
but, first, as the supreme action of the Son of God, and the 
supreme crisis of man’s fate, and, second, as the eternal act of a 
Person thus present with us still. Revelation is only Christian 
as redemption, and not as mere manifestation. It does not say 
things, it does them. Its effect is not a belief, nor a school, nor 
a mood of mind, but a faith, a church, and a kingdom, all living 
only because Jesus Christ lives in them in this eternal act. 
The great historic act leaves for its great historic product a 
living society in which it “functions.” Its first-fruits are not 
theologians but believers, not disciples but a church of active 
confessors. Its answer is not the mere resonance of assent 
but the response of faith, not impression but regeneration, 
not mere correspondency but commerce with God. We are 
not Christ’s disciples merely, but His subjects. And we 
are not so much Christ’s subjects even, but His property, 
by conquest, by purchase, by redemption—phrase it as you 
will. In living faith we are not simply loyal; we are in 
no respect our own. Loyalty is but one aspect of faith 
and quite incomplete. Loyalty mostly means fidelity to 
a king who yet has no business in our conscience. But the 
kingship of Jesus is much more Oriental than that. He sits, 
by a right He created, on the throne of conscience, in absolute 
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command of our whole moral self. It is His, for He made it 
in our new creation. We are not quickened but changed, 
You may have the most impressive addresses for the deepen- 
ing or quickening of the spiritual life, yet they are all but 
flushes brought to our face till Jesus Christ enter our history 
for good at its core and crisis, live in our heart by faith, and 
Himself become our new life. They are but impressionist, 
not sacramental. The way the Church invites this seer or 
that to lift or revive it on some particular occasion may or 
may not be wise and proper, but it is a confession of the 
absence of this life, and of a starved preoccupation with views 
and interests rather than facts and powers, with impression 
rather than regeneration. 

I know that some feel the inadequacy and the danger of 
the mere teaching of Jesus, but, as they will do anything 
rather than call themselves His dodo, and take that yoke of 
the Cross which has made theologians of the most thorough 
Christians, they seek to escape from their rationalism by going 
behind the doctrine of Jesus to His life and character, as 
revealed by a scientific historicism in the Synoptics. (Scientific 
historicism—it may be observed in passing—when it is made 
the basis of faith, is a piece of intellectualism or mind-worship.) 
They view Him either as a powerful example, or as an esthetic 
source of the deepest impressions—only not as absolute 
Redeemer and rightful Owner of our wills.! | It is in vain, 
however, that we seek to escape the intellectualism of Jesus the 
doctrinaire by the impression of Jesus the hero or saint. Ethical 
magnetism will not deliver us from the bondage to mere 
knowledge, nor from the cult of the religious genius and his 
illumination. The choice between Jesus the prophet and 
Christ the Redeemer is in the long run imperative and sharp. 
If He preach by His character, it is yet but preaching, so long 
as we are preoccupied with His life, so long as His person is 


1 I do not think Hermann’s noble and vivid picture of the action on us 
of the inner life of Jesus really lifts us above profound moral impressionism ; it 
does not give the regeneration. 
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not consummated in the saving act of a death which has its 
chief value for God, and is decisive for eternal human fate. 
Did we regard Him as the complete saint, and the divinest 
lover of His kind, He would yet be but one from whom we 
larned and not one in whom we believed—believed in the 
grious sense of putting our souls into His hands for ever as 
the hands of God, which is the Christianity and the faith of 
the New Testament taken as a whole. By the very perfection 
of His silent character He might be no more than a reporter 
of God, in the sense of a witness, a reflector, instead of God 
with us, and working in us. And wherever Jesus is but 
God’s supreme prophet you have religion sinking in due 
course to a rationalism, Pharisaic or Sadducean, orthodox or 
heterodox, from which all the prophets were found unable to 
sive Israel. Prophetism cannot in perpetuity moralise 
intellect, or worship, or action. It did not do so in Israel, 
nor has it done so in Islam (in spite of the Spanish Moors). 
It could not do it even’in Jesus as prophet. That is only 
possible to a Christianity of redemption and reconciliation by 
the Cross. 

Now the dilemma between these two views of Christ may 
slumber unrealised without doing serious harm. But it cannot 
always slumber. And when it is forced into consciousness 
the choice becomes a matter of life and death to Christianity 
and its future—nay, ere long, to personal religion. For the 
wrong choice places Christianity simply in the chain of 
religious evolution, with a promise of something better 
one far day. The right makes it God’s last but eternal 
Word to the race. The wrong view believes that Christ came 
to serve Humanity, by improving its fundamentally sound 
position in the Universe; the right believes that He came to 
recover it from its fatal moral tragedy. The difference also 
represents the great and hopeful advance in the negative camp 
from Strauss to von Hartmann and Nietzsche, from a religion 
of life concerned sanely only with the untoward, to one which 
grasps life dramatically as essential tragedy. 
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Finally, 1 am liable to be told that I have done more in 
the way of stating my position than of arguing it. But that 
is the very nature of my plea. Theology must be dogmatic, 
and it is only a choice of the right and wholesome kind of 
dogmatism. Theology is not syllogistic—that would be 
theosophy. It is not ruled by the logic of an idea. It is 
empirical in the great sense, in the soul’s sense, the will’s 
sense. By its nature it is dogmatic, as conscience is, as 
science is about nature’s uniformity, or as society is about 
marriage. It is not the deduction of a system from an 
innate principle which Christ brought to the surface, nor 
is it the analysis of the Christian consciousness, but it is 
the exposition of what the living conscience of the Church 
finds in the fact and act of Christ, creative and historic. It 
is not progressive argument so much as enlarged statement, 
not the movement of a dialectic but the exposition of a 
corporate experience. Everything turns on what the soul 
does, or does not, find in the objective fact of Christ as the 
self-donation of God to our case. No otherwise do poetry or 
science deal with the gift in nature. We are always more sure 
of the reality than satisfied with the rationality of the matter. 
Living faith is always more of a moral miracle than a mental 
sanity. It is a will’s mysterious choice and not a mind’s lucid 
flame. 





P. T. FORSYTH. 









































MODERNISM AND THE CATHOLIC 
CONSCIOUSNESS.’ 


1. an 
no 
ne GEORGE COORE. 
urch A DECADE has now elapsed since, in 1903, Loisy introduced 
It to the European public a new apologetic, or philosophical 
rent, restatement of Catholicism, based upon radical conclusions 
of a in historical criticism, a restatement which profoundly stirred 
soul the Catholic world, and formed the starting-point of a dis- 
the cussion that for the ensuing five years was carried on with 
y OF eagerness, not to say impetuosity, in every country in which any 


sure intellectual foothold is left to the Roman Church; five years 
tter. have passed since, in 1907, the Supreme Authority of the 
ntal Roman Catholic Church, in a weighty document which plainly 
ucid evidenced a patient and minute investigation of the incriminated 
literature, subsumed under the aptly chosen name of Modern- 
ism the various positions, tendencies, and implications brought 
out by the discussion, and condemned them as a system in 
terms which were final and absolute, and must on any estimate 
be recognised as definitely closing a chapter in the story of 
Church life. 

The passing of a decade marks an epoch in human affairs ; 
a new generation rises to maturity and applies itself afresh 
to the old intellectual problems; and, what is more im- 
portant, events begin to fall into their true historical per- 
spective, the speculative solutions of yesterday stand tested by 

1 An article on “Modernism and the Protestant Consciousness,” by Pro- 


fessor P, Lobstein, appeared in the Hissert Journat for October 1912, 
Vor, XI.—No. 2. 329 22 
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a measure of experience, and it becomes possible to form at 
least a provisional judgment of their abiding practical value. 
Modernism, then, is passing into history, and the moment is 
opportune to inquire in what relation, apart from and always 
subject to the final determinations of Authority, its tendencies 
and positions stand towards those habits of thought and states 
of culture which constitute what may be termed the Catholic 
consciousness: in particular, to ask how the critical cop- 
clusions with which Modernism is identified are adequate to 
the data of religious experience as lived in the Catholic Church. 
Perhaps within due limits an inquiry on these lines may, with- 
out presumption, be essayed from a point of view that is 
frankly lay and non-expert in regard to the special studies 
both of the theologian and the critic; a point of view, in 
short, that is simply that of the plain Roman Catholic 
believer who realises the difficulties of belief and the necessity 
for facing them. 

Some opponent has picturesquely said that the barque 
of Peter floats securely upon the placid depths of the great 
ocean of ignorance; and Oscar Wilde, whose brilliant but 
perverse intellect was no stranger to the higher things of 
the Spirit, exclaimed regretfully that ignorance guarded the 
gates of the Temple. The first of these metaphorical state- 
ments must be accepted as corresponding to fact, and the 
second as posing the problem which the Modernist movement, 
in common with all liberal movements, seeks to solve: how 
to make the shrine of the Spirit accessible to Reason, how to 
reconcile traditional religion with ascertained scientific truth. 
To say that religion represents the ignorance rather than the 
knowledge or rational enlightenment of the civilised world 
may be but another way of saying that religion is essentially 
the philosophy of the simple, the consolation of holy and 
humble men of heart. There lies the ultimate truth of the 
situation: it is the mentality of the simple common people, 
their spiritual genius and their intellectual limitations, that 
must in some sort determine the conditions under which 
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the portals of the temple can be thrown open to those 
gekers after truth who would fain be guided by the dry light 
of reason and scientific fact. Not that we should make an 
idol of ignorance, as some devotees have all but done, or fly 
fom the difficulties of knowledge like scared bats back to 
the dark retreats of unreason. But it does seem necessary 
to admit that the religious instinct is essentially, for its first 
immediate apprehensions, independent of the reason; it does 
sem impossible not to be conscious of a perpetual antinomy 
between the two. Into the ultimate religious synthesis both 
elements must enter, but in following out the reasoning 
process it is ever necessary to be on guard against losing touch 
with the primitive, non-rational, intuitive spiritual sense that is 
of the very essence of religious faith. This sense lies deeply 
embedded right down in the innermost core of the human 
heart, and in order to get at it, to ascertain what the ultimate 
constituents of religion really are, it is necessary to penetrate 
beneath the surface layers of reason and civilisation. 

Now, popular Catholicism, beyond any other religion of 
the Western world, stands for the crude, primitive religious 
yearnings of the human heart, untutored by reason, untram- 
melled by the distractions of industrial civilisation. Is not the 
daily reproach levelled against the Roman Church that its 
adherents among the peoples of Europe are either decadents 
who have dropped out of the triumphant march of industrial 
civilisation, or primitive peoples not yet aroused from secular 
slumbers? Latins and Slavs and Celts, the Catholic peoples 
constitute, as it were, the fringe of European civilisation, 
dwellers in a twilight that barely catches the illumination 
kindled by the virile Teutonic races whose boast it is to lead 
in imperial, industrial, and intellectual achievement. A 
twilight, yes, but a twilight which at least renders still possible 
the vision of the everlasting stars of faith, the distant stars 
that are the glorious suns of the world to come. When, then, 
we speak of the Catholic consciousness, we must think 
primarily not of the intellectual few, nor even of the great 
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semi-educated middle-class to whom I will refer presently, 
but of the peasants of Croatia and Connaught, and all the great 
uneducated masses who, whether as tillers of the soil in regions 
remote from the industrial movement, or as toilers in the 
lower ranks of labour in the industrial centres, stand nearest 
to medizvalism, nearest to barbarism, nearest to Oriental 
indifference to material welfare, nearest, in short, to all that is 
fundamental in Catholicism and to all that is primitive and 
basic in the religious nature of man. 

But it would be short of the truth to picture Catholicism as 
composed exclusively of the less advanced races, or of peasants 
and proletarians. It embraces in Central and Western Europe, 
in France and Germany, in Northern Italy, among the semi- 
Anglicised Irish of the Anglo-Saxon world, certain upper 
and middle strata of society, whose intellectual limitations in 
turn are often a source of reproach to the Roman Church. This 
section includes a disproportionately small number of persons 
of university education, or, at any rate, of the higher culture 
that a university education aims at imparting. In the main, 
too, the Catholics of this class do not control the greater 
industrial and financial undertakings of the world. They are 
a people of middle culture and modest enterprise. Neverthe- 
less, there are to be found among their ranks a considerable 
number of persons who play a creditable, if not a leading, part 
in practical affairs, in the professions, the services of the State, 
and in commerce. The life of action, with its call to grapple 
continuously with complex facts and concrete issues, strengthens 
the judgment and is in itself no mean educational instrument. 
Intellectual study gives the wider outlook and the faculty to 
appreciate great ideas; but conversance with affairs supplies 
the steadying measure of common sense, the ability to judge 
of the applicability of principles to circumstances, for want of 
which the idealist and the thinker may easily go astray. Thus, 
this middle stratum of the Catholic collective consciousness 
tends to exercise a critical function in two opposite directions. 
On the one hand, in virtue of its constant contact with the 
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yorkaday modern world, it is always correcting and refining 
upon the crude conceptions of popular religion, sifting out the 
grain of faith from the chaff of superstition, finding reasonable 
explanations and applications of the childlike beliefs and 
practices of ancient times and simple peoples, and preventing 
the religious body as a whole from utterly losing touch with 
the progressive movement of lay society. On the other hand, 
the attitude of such a class towards a philosophical movement 
like Modernism is conditioned by the distrust of new ideas and 
theoretical solutions which is habitual to the man of action 
even apart from any limitations of early culture. Busy about 
many concrete things, the man of this temperament, who may be 
taken as typically the plain Roman Catholic, is slow to apprehend 
the practical import of any new trend of speculative thought, 
or the latest assured results of historical criticism. At present, 
the plain Roman Catholic has hardly begun to apply his mind 
to the problems which have vexed the more philosophical 
believer for the last decade. When he first approaches the 
subject he will do so from the standpoint of a general distrust 
of intellectual novelty and a deep attachment to the profound 
realities of the popular religion; his critical faculty, his 
practical capacity for seeing the points of a problem, will be 
exerted upon the novel solutions rather than upon the 
difficulties of established belief. Yet, in the long run, his 
intelligence will forbid him to remain blind to these difficulties 
and to ignore indefinitely the points of scientific criticism ; and 
in proportion as he realises these difficulties, and takes these 
points without loosening his hold of the spiritual realities, he 
will be assisting (subject always to the overruling guidance of 
Authority) to an ultimate solution of the problem. 

It will be useful at this point to indicate summarily the 
leading characteristics of the Catholic consciousness as they 
emerge from a survey of the lower and middle cultural strata 
above described. 

In the first place, then, the outstanding feature of 
popular and essential Catholicism is its intense and vivid 
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realisation of the supernatural, the like of which, in all its 
confidence, in all its prodigality, and in all its weirdness, jg 
not to be found elsewhere, outside the great mystical religions 
of the East. It is this that runs like a golden thread through 
the whole Catholic system and through the whole Catholic 
life; it is this which, in spite of all the grave and weighty 
objections, often unanswerable by argumentation, that can be 
urged against its creeds and its discipline, makes the Catholic 
Church the only possible spiritual home for him who has once 
captured her secret. 

Yet even here, in the domain of the supernatural, a silent 
but sure process of criticism and discrimination is always 
going on. The prodigality of popular belief produces a 
plentiful crop of legends, largely unknown beyond their own 
parish or locality, and upon these the critical faculty, awakened 
by popular education, is not slow to exercise itself. This 
aspect of Catholicism has hardly received sufficient attention 
from investigators, but it is impossible to wander among the 
churches and shrines of such a traditionally Catholic province 
as Tyrol or Liguria, without feeling what a wealth of material 
is here offered for a phenomenology of popular religion, and what 
fruitful results might be yielded by a sympathetic study of the 
psychology in this respect of a people brought by compulsory 
education into touch with the more sophisticated, more rational- 
istic culture of modern civilisation. We should find, I think, 
on the one hand, a large class of legends which, considered as 
historical phenomena, are demonstrably false, yet still have, 
for those who realise their historical untruth, a precious 
survival-value of religious edification. Thus, shrines of hagio- 
logical tradition are for the enlightened ‘Catholic real means 
of grace; they diffuse about them a spiritual power which is 
altogether independent of the historical explanation traditionally 
assigned, and that too, not merely as symbols, but as efficient 
instruments of a spiritual “magic” that is of the essence of 
Catholic religion. The Holy House of Loreto may be cited 
as a case in point. 
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On the other hand, there are a number of legends which 
amnot be disproved by historical evidence, and which for the 
heliever may well have historical as well as spiritual truth, e.g. 
the legend of the Angelic Dedication of the famous black 
image and chapel of Our Lady of Einsiedeln near Lucerne, 
yhich surely no Catholic can visit without a quickening of 
the religious sense; and the better known instance of the 
Portiuncula of Franciscan story. 

Lastly, there is a class of legends which are so inter- 
woven in the religious life of a particular people that it is 
very difficult and painful for that people to realise their 
historical baselessness, although to others, including the 
great mass of the Catholic people themselves outside that 
special area, they are in no wise essential and are perhaps 
barely familiar. Eg. the legend of St James of Compostella, 
for Spaniards. 

In general, a study of this folklore side of Catholicism 
would tend to confirm the justice of Jowett’s observation that 
Catholic orthodoxy understands, as Protestant orthodoxy does 
not understand, the right use of legend as an instrument of 
religious edification. This, surely is a circumstance of good 
augury for Catholic Liberalism. ‘The difficulties that perplex 
the Catholic believer in the spiritual sphere are neither novel nor 
peculiar ; they do but reproduce, albeit certainly in matters of 
more vital moment, what are familiar features of the extra- 
biblical beliefs of traditional and popular religion. May not 
the like accommodations suggest themselves in the scriptural 
sphere as in the hagiological, in some cases easily, in others 
with difficulty? And shall we not expect to find in other 
cases again that concession to criticism seems to threaten the 
very soul of Faith, while all the time there are multitudes to 
whom the cherished belief is of no practical import at all? 
Always, in extra-scriptural hagiology, it would seem that the 
spirit tends to endure beyond the letter, yet the psychic element, 
the belief in the marvellous and supernormal, ever perhaps 
more vague and more elusive, persists, too deeply rooted in the 
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religious nature to be wholly eradicated by any rationalisi 
process. And if the resulting state of mind be what Dean 
Inge is pleased with some asperity to call “ half sceptical, half 
superstitious,” I for one am content to rest under the stigma, 
not seeing what other state of mind is consistent on the one 
hand with respect for the principles of scientific criticism, and on 
the other hand with the haunting sense of the supernatural or 
supernormal, which I take to be an essential part, though not 
the whole, of religion as rightly understood. 

Catholicism, then, as discoverable in the Catholic con- 
sciousness, appears as a highly supernatural form of religion, 
capable, nevertheless, of important accommodations and re- 
adjustments in relation to what may be called the common 
standard of credulity as determined by the diffusion of 
scientific knowledge. 

It remains to draw attention to certain specific beliefs and 
articles of faith which any theory of religious assent, any 
philosophy of religion, is called upon to explain intellectually, 
In the first place, Catholicism shares with orthodox Protest- 
antism the Incarnation theory and the Christology; but I 
venture to think that these tremendous doctrines are more 
fully realised and loom much larger in the Catholic conscious- 
ness than in popular Protestantism to-day. Is not the devotion 
of the Protestant apt to be attracted rather to the incidents of 
the human life of Our Lord, His spoken words, His acts of 
compassion, than to the mystery of His Godhead? But thanks 
to such popular devotions as the Rosary, and the Stations of 
the Cross, thanks, above all, to the doctrine of the Mass and 
the cult of the Blessed Virgin, Catholic piety is ever gazing in 
rapt awe upon the mystery of the Incarnation, upon the 
sacrificial suffering of the God-man. The cry, Ho Theos 
tethnéken—* It was God who died !”—that rang through the 
streets of Constantinople on the morrow of the definition of 
Chalcedon, is ever echoing in the Catholic heart; and when 
the simple Catholic turns to the New Testament, it is in the 
Fourth Gospel that he finds pre-eminently that presentation of 
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Jeus Christ which the popular devotions have impressed upon 
his imagination. 

I have referred to the doctrine of the Mass and the cult 
of the Blessed Virgin. These are the two doctrines that are 
esentially characteristic of Catholicism, As Mr Birrell has 
pithily said, it is the Mass that matters. The belief in Jesus 
Christ ever present under the Sacramental form upon the 
Altar, is the daily supersubstantial bread of the Catholic 
religious life. It is a belief not in a symbolic but in a real, 
though supra-physical, presence, swb specie; a belief which 
inspires devoted souls to watch day and night before the Altar, 


| offering to Our Lord beneath these humble forms on earth the 


adoration which the angels offer before His Throne in Heaven ; 
abelief which, when the Sacred Species is borne aloft, thrills 
the kneeling multitude with the sense that Jesus of Nazareth 
passes by. And what is important for our present purpose, 
this devotion to the Eucharist has grown in fervour and 
intensity in modern times; it is the specially characteristic 
devotion of these later ages of the Church; it so colours and 
dominates her spiritual and social life that the only inter- 
national gathering of Catholics now countenanced by the 
Holy See is that which meets under the name of the 
Eucharistic Congress to do honour to this central mystery 
of the Catholic cult. 

Similarly, the cult of Mary as the Theotokos, or Mother of 
God, is inextricably rooted in the Catholic heart and has 
strengthened its hold, in point of devotion as well as in point 
of doctrine, in modern times. Following naturally upon the 
full identification of Christ with God achieved at Chalcedon, 
the Mariology reached its full doctrinal development with the 
proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate by the supreme 
pastoral authority of Pius IX. 

I would add, by way of parenthesis, that the present 
importance of the devotion to the Eucharist and the cult of 
Mary is due in great measure to the Ultramontane movement, 
and that those who look upon that movement as a merely 
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governmental development fail, it seems to me, to do full justice 
to its true scope and significance. It was the fervour of its 
piety and the rich human glow of its religious revivalism (when 
every allowance is made for certain extravagances), that carried 
Ultramontanism to victory over the lukewarm Gallican and 
Cismontane tendencies that immediately preceded it. 

The Holy Eucharist and the cult of Our Lady also 
illustrate what Cardinal Manning used to insist upon, and 
what the rationalistic Modernists are very apt to forget, that 
the dogmas of the Catholic Church are not dry and lifeless 
propositions, but the necessary intellectual expressions of a 
true religion of the heart. 

Now whatever be the ultimate irreducible historical data 
required to support the Eucharistic doctrine and the Mariology, 
it is obvious that they both presuppose a transcendental con- 
ception of the Person of Jesus Christ. Every genuflection 
made before the Blessed Sacrament, every Hail Mary uttered, 
is an affirmation of the superhuman nature of the historical 
Jesus. 

Are the Modernist historical positions adequate to the 
necessary implications and presuppositions of the actual 
doctrines and practices of the Catholic Church, doctrines and 
practices which are indisputably essential to the continuity of 
its type ? 

It is worth while here to recall the mental attitude of the 
more intellectual Catholics of modern education just prior to 
the appearance of Modernism. The eighties and nineties saw in 
France and in England a certain accession of cultivated minds 
to the Roman Church. These conversions and adhesions did 
not include any names of the first rank intellectually, but there 
were found among them in France some men of great literary 
distinction, such as M. Brunetiére, M. Paul Bourget, and other 
prominent writers, and in England certain scholars and literary 
workers, of whom the late Lionel Johnson may be cited as an 
example. Assent in these cases and at that time was, I think, 
always primarily an assent of the heart ; indeed, some converts 
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would say they were drawn to the Roman Church by an attrac- 
tion felt to be of the purely mystical order. But the intellectual 
explanation accepted was the traditional historical explanation 
of her credentials offered by the Catholic Church. The convert 
would come to Christ in the Church through the attractive 
power of the Catholic cult and its mysteries, and, because he 
was conscious of that power, he would accept the historical 
reasons which the accredited stewards of those mysteries 
assigned. M. Huysmans depicted this state of mind in its 
most pronounced form with graphic force in En Route. His 
hero, kneeling in the Church of Notre Dame des Victoires, 
believed, he knew not how or why; he accepted the creed of 
the Church in virtue of an act of faith, which was an assent of 
the whole nature and demanded no intellectual proofs because 
it was experienced as immediate in life. ‘There was a sense of 
security, of carelessness of historical difficulties, in those days 
which was destined to be short-lived. 

It was the publication of L’Evangile et [Eglise that 
brought home to the converts of the nineties the impossibility 
of ignoring historical science, the necessity for reconsidering 
their position in the light of that discipline of concrete fact 
which they had wrongly (as it now appeared) fancied they 
could dispense with. In this epoch-making book Loisy, with 
the insight of genius, brushed aside the historical difficulties 
about events that are the first to trouble the ordinary believer, 
and summoned the Catholic world to consider the problem of 
the eschatological teaching of Our Lord, as the essential and 
root difficulty of Christian faith in the light of modern criti- 
cism, beside which all else appeared to him to be secondary 
and subordinate, and in a way indifferent to the issue. If 
Jesus Christ really taught the imminence of His Second 
Coming, if that was the chief burden of His message to His 
contemporaries, if He died clinging pathetically in His Agony 
and Dereliction to that vain belief—what then? Is it still 
possible to find a basis for the Catholic cult? Can we accept 
the Church as a substitute for the Messianic Kingdom? Can 
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we still identify Jesus of Nazareth with the Christ of experi- 
ence and acclaim Him with the faith of St Thomas, according 
to the mystical Gospel, in words that cannot have been easy 
of utterance for the first Christians—“ My Lord and my God!” 
There are those, whose judgment commands great respect, 
who are prepared to give an affirmative answer to these 
questions. There are others who have felt bound, at least in 
these most vital issues, to reconsider their position in view 
of the condemnation pronounced by the highest authority of 
their Church against the theories of M. Loisy and his school. 
Certainly for the ordinary Catholic this view of Our Lord’s 
teaching lays a cold stone on the very heart of religion. If 
Our Lord was indistinguishable from an ordinary man in the 
manner of His entering and leaving the world ; if He wrought 
no miracles that cannot be ascribed to a psychic faculty easily 
paralleled among mystics for whom no divine origin is claimed ; 
if His spiritual teaching, though pure and holy, reveals no 
striking originality, but simply reflects the best religious thought 
and life of His race and time; and if in addition to all these 
limitations, to all this absence of the abnormal, He shared 
to the full a capital contemporary delusion, what is there 
left in the Christian origins to support the towering super- 
structure of the Christology? Are not the facts wholly 
unequal to the Incarnation theory, and is not so extraordinary, 
so tremendous an explanation hopelessly disproportionate to 
the facts? It is not only Pius X. who suggests misgivings on 
this head; it is the author of this new Christology himself. 
M. Loisy has definitely abandoned the attempt to square the 
circle ; and in his article in the Hisspert JourNAL for October 
1911, he gives a purely rationalistic explanation of the Christian 
origins which, upon his historical data, is much more convincing 
to the ordinary mind, viz.: that the teaching of Jesus was 
purely eschatological and Jewish ; the notions of the Eternal 
Christ, the Redemption, the Eucharist (upon the importance 
of which in Early Christianity M. Loisy always insists), were 
due to St Paul’s familiarity with the mystery-religions of the 
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Levantine Greeks. ‘Thus, Christianity is the resultant of many 
historical forces for none of which it is necessary to postulate 
an origin transcending human experience; its forms are a 
manifestation of the Spirit of God, but the manifestation 

ssesses no finality and can lay no imperative claim to 
universal allegiance. Christianity is explained, and the ex- 
planation does not deprive us of the possibilities of a rich 
spiritual experience ; it leaves us (as it seems to me) the belief 
in Theism, the sure and certain hope of a personal after-life 
(for was not this last more fully realised by the idealistic 
Greeks than by the materialistic Palestinian Jews?), but of 
Catholic Christianity in any recognisable shape no_ trace 
remains. 

I do not forget the striking explanation of our Lord’s 
eschatological teaching offered by an anonymous writer in a 
French magazine soon after the appearance of M. Loisy’s 
book, viz. that it was Our Lord’s divine enthusiasm for the 
Kingdom of God, for the triumph of God on earth, that 
caused Him to conceive the establishment of the Kingdom 
as imminent. This explanation seems to me in no wise to 
relieve the strain which the criticism in question puts upon 
the common sense of the ordinary believer. Doubtless illusion 
plays a part in the history of great ideas, and the Ideal as 
a step from the actual to the Real is separated by no great 
distance from Illusion; yet mankind, most of all in this age of 
conscientious scientific inquiry and exact knowledge, has a 
right to expect in its prophets and heroes the absence of gross 
and demonstrable, nay demonstrated, error in vital matters 
of fact. To say, e.g., as certain German thinkers are saying, 
that Socialism is pure Illusion, and that it has only to become 
religious in order to be legitimate make-believe, is to run serious 
risk of making religion repugnant to robust common sense 
and banishing it to the fantastical dreamland of fanaticism and 
eccentricity. Granted that the illusion of the Parousia played 
a great part in building up the edifice of Early Christianity, 
the Christian consciousness must surely postulate that Our 
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Lord transcended the mentality of His followers; else the 
between the Jesus of history and the Lord Christ becomes 
unbridgeable, and the Incarnation theory fails for lack of 
historical foundation. 

Still more inadequate do the Loisy positions appear in the 
light of the Eucharistic doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
That doctrine, quite apart from the actual account given in 
Holy Scripture, would seem to postulate a historical origin for 
the rite as a conscious act of Divine Power. By all means let 
it be shown that as a rite it has its historical and anthropo- 
logical precedents and affinities; because when God speaks to 
man we may expect that He will speak a language already 
familiar. The “teste David cum Sybilla” is an old maxim of 
Catholicism, and the Catholic of Graco-Latin tradition should 
be the last to contemn the Hellenic elements in his religion. 
But if we are to believe in the Eucharist as the Church bids 
us believe, if we are adequately to explain the Eucharistic 
experience, if we are to distinguish it from the vague mystery- 
rites of other mystic creeds, it seems absolutely necessary 
to accept the scriptural account of its origin as interpreted 
by the Church; to believe that Our Lord in those ritual 
actions at His Last Supper was conscious that He was 
instituting a solemn rite, conscious that He was Very God 
of Very God, of one substance with the Father to whom He 
was about to return, conscious that He was performing an 
act that only God Himself could perform, conscious that He 
was giving to His disciples, and to their successors for all 
time, “ His very Self and Essence all-Divine.” And if this is 
so, then of course the extreme Kenotic theory of the eschato- 
logical teaching must fall to the ground, or, conversely, if that 
theory be accepted, the Eucharistic belief, and with it the 
Catholic Church, must perish for lack of intelligible support. 

But if we can accept the Eucharistic standard of belief, 
then it may be that, in approaching the problem of miraculous 
events, we can accept as helpful and consoling the great and 
unquestionably far-reaching saying of Loisy that “Jesus was 
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at enough to merit the Christology.” It is not the deeds 
of the Prophet, but the word of the Prophet, enduring for all 
time despite the contempt and persecution of the world, that 
prove the Prophet’s mission to be of God: so, for instance 
(Professor Browne tells us), the Persian Babis argue. For us 
Catholics, given the conscious institution by Christ Himself 
of the Eucharist (the miracle of which belongs to the meta- 
physical and spiritual order), is a certain indifference to the 
credentials of thaumaturgy a possible attitude ? 

It is no part of my task to essay a critical discussion of the 
problems of the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection, and the New 
Testament miracles, but the present inquiry would be incom- 
plete without some reference to this part of the subject. Let 
us acknowledge at once the difficulties of the position. In 
regard to all miraculous happenings the attitude of the sceptic 
is the easiest (and in a sense the laziest) thing in the world ; 
equally so is, or was, when still possible, the attitude of the 
simple uncritical believer in the authority of Church and 
Bible; but he who would seek to reconcile Faith with Criti- 
cism makes himself a veritable storm-centre of warring and 
apparently irreconcilable elements. It is therefore with the 
greatest diffidence that the following purely tentative obser- 
vations are offered. 

In the first place, it is palpable and notorious that in the 
mind of the ordinary believer the belief in the Incarnation 
is associated with belief in the Virgin Birth and the physical 
Resurrection. Is it yet proven as a matter of experience that 
for Catholicism as an institution the two categories of belief 
can be dissociated? In the next place, it is necessary to 
consider the bearings upon the problems of the Virgin Birth 
and the Resurrection respectively of the specifically Catholic 
doctrines and devotions of the Mariology and the Sacred 
Heart. 

As to the Mariology, historically and logically the cult 
of Mary depends upon the fact of her being the Theotokos 
or Mother of God; the mode of her maternity, and the fact 
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of her perpetual virginity, would seem, then, to be secon 
and ancillary. On the other hand, the notion of her virginity 
is strongly rooted in the mind of the Church, as evidenced 
by her liturgical as well as her popular devotions. Do we 
not affirm it every time we say the words, “Confiteor 
Deo Omnipotenti, Beate Marie semper Virgini, Beato 
Michaeli Archangelo, etc.”? is not the pre-eminent place 
there assigned to Mary in the Heavenly Hierarchy, as higher 
than the angels, the first of created beings, expressly connected 
with the privilege not only of Virgin motherhood but of per- 
petual Virginity, this doctrine of Perpetual Virginity forming, 
as it were, a second line of entrenchment in the religious con- 
sciousness for the doctrine of Our Lord’s Divinity? And is 
it not in liturgical prayers even more than in theological 
formularies that we may most readily catch the mind of the 
Church mystically informed by the Divine Spirit? I need not 
dwell upon the article in the Creed, so difficult to interpret in 
any sense other than the sense assigned to it by the universal 
tradition of the Church. And yet, throughout the Mariology, 
does there not run something of the Logos idea, the idea of 
the mystic Woman, Immaculate in her Virginity and Virginal 
in her Maternity, the Woman of the Apocalypse clothed with 
the Sun, the heavenly visitant who says to the child Bernadette, 
in her vision at Lourdes, not “1 am Mary Immaculate,” but 
“I am the Immaculate Conception ” ? 

Then as to the Resurrection of Our Lord, no doubt 
the cult of the Sacred Heart, the veneration of the Sacred 
Humanity as united “ex hypostasi” to the Divine Word, is 
to be reckoned as a strongly conservative force. Yet, even 
so, if we may probe the mystery, it is a glorified Body that 
appears to the disciples, and even with the Empty Tomb we are 
led on to the problem that preoccupied the ancient Egyptians— 
What is it in the nature of our humanity that survives physical 
death? There remains this difficulty, that we can neither 
explain the Resurrection as an article of faith, nor indeed, as it 
seems to me, explain Christianity in any orthodox sense at all, 
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unless we believe that the Apparitions of Our Lord were so 
vivid, so striking, so convincing, and so informing, as to utterly 
transcend all human experience in regard to the departed. 
And having regard to the shadowy and phantasmal character 
of all other experience in this respect, are not all attempts at 
accommodation and compromise open to the charge of simply 
substituting one miracle for another, of explaining the unknown 
by the more unknown ? 

Here it would seem necessary to bear in mind that there 
is in religious belief an element which is largely psychological, 
and relative to the historical categories of human thought and 
culture. Beliefs which are easy of credence to one stage of 
development are incredible to another, and conversely, con- 
ceptions of Faith which at one stage of development are 
impossible save with the aid of certain auxiliary beliefs, are at 
a later stage readily grasped without these adventitious 
supports. An instance that may seem specially relevant to 
the problem of the Resurrection is to be found in the Mario- 
logy. The mystery, as the Church calls it, of the Assumption 
of Mary has carried with it a belief that Our Lord did not 
suffer that Virgin body which bore Him to see corruption, and 
that Our Lady’s body was miraculously taken up to Heaven 
at her death. Yet this “ mystery ” is felt to be susceptible of a 
spiritual interpretation, and there must now be many who find 
spiritual edification in contemplating the glorious reunion of 
the Divine Son and His Immaculate Mother without having 
recourse to the physical side of the tradition. And we have 
seen how in hagiology this principle of spiritual interpretation 
has a wide and continuous range of action. The difficulty of 
applying it to the innermost sphere of Catholic belief would 
seem to lie, not so much in any impossibility of satisfying the 
intellectual and also the spiritual needs of those who are 
trained in critical habits of thought, as of reconciling its 
conclusions with the mind of the Church as embodied in her 
authoritative decrees, her formularies, her liturgical literature, 


and her popular devotions. 
Vou. XI.—No. 2. 23 
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In effect, we must acknowledge a fundamental opposition 
between the historical, or what Dr Forsyth would apparently 
call the “ historicist,” theory of the phenomenal fact, and the 
theological, or religious, theory of the dogmatic fact. To the 
“historicist” no fact is admissible which does not admit of 
strict inductive proof according to the canons of historical 
criticism. The religious consciousness is not insensible of the 
pressure of this mode of thought, nor unaware of the psycho- 
logical variations in the standard of credulity ; yet, throughout, 
it remains deeply persuaded of the actuality of the supernatural, 
as potent to reveal itself here on earth where its own issues, 
the issues of religious life and truth, are concerned. In the 
face of criticism we can hardly any longer claim that such 
revelations are the subject of a posteriori proof. From the 
point of view of the reasoning processes there is something at 
once disconcerting and elusive in these other-worldly visita- 
tions, these coruscations from another plane of being that flash 
across the darkness of this world of sense. The miraculous 
defies proof; it carries conviction to the immediate percipient; 
those who are more remote it convinces only in virtue of Faith: 
upon the principle, “ Blessed are they who have not seen, and 
have believed.” To such believers the miraculous appears 
necessary to complete the picture of a Divine manifestation 
in human experience. The religious consciousness, accordingly, 
cannot yield to history the sole arbitrament as to events that 
form an integral part of the religious tradition ; it can neither 
give up the supernatural altogether nor completely reconcile 
its beliefs with the results of those processes of inductive 
reasoning which are appropriate to historical phenomena ; the 
difficulty lies rooted in the very nature of things, in the antinomy 
between instinct and reason by which the whole religious 
problem is conditioned. 

In conclusion, then, it would seem that Modernism has 
failed in certain material respects to satisfy the religious 
consciousness of the Catholic people. (1) It has not taken 
sufficient account of the intensely supernatural character of 
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Catholic belief. Quite apart from the dictates of orthodoxy, 
the Catholic hunger for spiritual food can never be satisfied 
with the dry intellectual and ethical fare of German Rationalism. 
(2) On the central and vital question of Our Lord’s Human 
Personality, it offers a theory that appears to leave no suffi- 
cient basis for the doctrinal system with which Catholicism 
is identified not merely as a scheme of theology but as a life- 
giving religion of experience. (3) With respect to events of 
the supernatural order that are intimately bound up with the 
religious tradition, and are in fact essential to Faith as hereto- 
fore understood, Modernism has at least prematurely yielded 
to history a right of determination which, upon the lowest 
religious claim, history must share with the religious con- 
sciousness. (4) In general, the reflection suggests itself that 
the Modernist movement has been too purely academic or 
intellectual, too widely divorced from the religious life of the 
simple folk to whom Our Lord was pleased to address Himself, 
too remote from a mentality which is in close touch with 
religious truth in proportion as it is free from intellectual 
sophistication. No settlement is possible which does not 
embrace the Catholic consciousness as a whole, its more 
simple-minded as well as its more intellectual component 
parts; nor is conciliation anything but illusory and self- 
destructive if it is achieved at the cost of those elements 
wherein consists the abiding spiritual appeal of Catholicism to 
the human heart. 
GEORGE COORE. 


Lonpon. 





ARE “THE BRAINS BEHIND THE 
LABOUR REVOLT” ALL WRONG? 


Proressorn HUGH WALKER. 


It has for some time seemed to the ordinary observer, and 
we have recently been told with some show of authority, that 
“the brains behind the labour revolt” are bent upon a war of 
classes. The purpose of this article is to raise the question 
whether they are right or wrong. 

It is seldom that a body of able men are wholly wrong, 
Nor are they in this case. They set before themselves a 
certain end, and they hope to reach it by certain means. In 
respect of the end they are in the main right; it is the 
means by which they propose to attain the end that are 
questionable. They are convinced that our social organisa- 
tion must be profoundly changed. They look out upon 
England as industrialism has made her, and see that it is not 
all very good; they extend their view over the world as it 
is rapidly being industrialised, and their conclusion is still the 
same. They are quite right; or rather they are wrong only 
in that they are not sufficiently radical in their views. If 
they were completely successful in their aims, industrialism 
would still remain essentially what it is. Supposing the 
change to be brought about without weakening the springs 
of production, the toilers would either have more to spend or 
have more leisure. Their lives would not be greatly changed. 
There would still be workers whose sole function would be 
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were to triumph on the coalfields, and the management re- 
mained not less skilful than it is now, the miners would divide 
among themselves what now goes in royalties and profits. 
But the one business of their lives would still be mining, and 
for many of them the difference would simply be that there 
would be more money to spend in drink or in gambling, or 
more time to watch football. It is natural enough for the 
miner to desire this, but it is not altogether certain that the 
gratification of the desire would greatly benefit society or even 
the man himself. There is a science of the use of money, and 
one of the vices of the industrial system is that it renders the 
mastery of that science exceedingly difficult. What helps 
towards wise expenditure does the life of the miner give? 
Is it to be wondered at, that, according to the testimony of 
men who work among them, the wages earned are in a large 
percentage of cases most unwisely used, and that labourers, 
fresh from the country, earning little, but faithful to their 
traditions of frugality, are often, in the true sense of the 
phrase, better off than skilled workmen whose wage is far 
larger than theirs? But there is a science of the use of time 
also. The Greeks knew this well; the moderns mostly have 
forgotten it. ‘Time is money, says the vulgarest saw known 
to any age or people ; turn it round about, and you have a 
precious truth—Money is time.” ‘To George Gissing, the 
author of the phrase, it was a precious truth. But, again, the 
value of time depends upon mastery of the science of using it. 
Often they who possess it in abundance can find nothing 
better to do with it than to kill it. Under existing conditions 
the miner is only too likely to follow their example, with little 
benefit either to himself or to others. 

Here is one point in which the leaders of the labour revolt 
seem to have erred. They imagine that there is needed only 
some tinkering of the existing system. Capture rent and 
profits and enrich labour with them, and all will be well. 
That is the creed of the Marxian socialism, and still more of 
syndicalism. It is essentially materialistic; it presupposes 
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that the moral problem will solve itself, if only the economic 
one be solved. It leaves untouched the problem of the 
relation between the population and the land. And yet surely 
this is vital. What revolts the thoughtful mind in relation to 
our industrial classes is not solely the excess of toil and the 
inadequacy of their reward: it is very largely the thoroughly 
unnatural conditions under which their lives are lived. Ip. 
crease of wages and diminution of hours of labour would be 
but a very imperfect remedy for the evils under which they 
suffer. Ruskin and William Morris were right when they in- 
sisted that the aim ought to be to find joy in work ; Tolstoy 
was more than half right when he insisted that there must be 
a return to the simple life of the country. The sacrifice of 
civilisation which his doctrine involves is, it is true, too heavy, 
Men in all ages have found the city indispensable to their own 
elevation. Civil, urbane, polite — language bears eloquent 
testimony to the fact that the life of the town has humanised 
and refined that of the country. But never in the history of 
the world has the balance between the two been shaken as it 
is now in England, and as it is coming to be wherever indus- 
trialism gains a footing. No treatment of the social problem 
can be satisfactory which does not take account of this aspect ; 
and here syndicalism and militant trade unionism are silent. 
They leave the population of the city in the city ; they expect 
the workers to find their recreation in the streets, and to begin 
to live their real life when they cease to work. Surely Ruskin 
and Morris were more nearly right when they taught that the 
joy which men naturally desire is to be sought, and can be per- 
manently found, only in work itself. But not in polishing pins 
and punching eyelet-holes. The brain-worker, the man whose 
hands are busied in fashioning things of beauty, the skilled 
artisan whose every faculty is absorbed in his daily occupation 
-—these can and do find their pleasure in their ordinary work. 
But he who simply feeds the machine he did not make and 
cannot repair has no such pleasure ; and, under the industrial 
system, his is the lot of the majority. The era of machinery 
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has brought much gain, but also heavy loss. The handicrafts 
gre dead or dying; the handicraftsmen have mostly been 
transformed into machines much like those they tend. The 
Poor Law Commission found that the demand for skilled 
labour was declining. It would seem, then, that what we have 
to do is to take a broad view of the situation, and see whether 
we can reap the gains, and yet, in some measure, at least, 
evade the losses. There is apparently but one course that is 
feasible—back to nature. The pleasure that appeals to nearly 
all humanity is the pleasure of contact with her ; and the prob- 
lem of problems is whether this can be got for the majority 
at any price less than that which Tolstoy would have paid. 

There is, then, no objection to be taken against the leaders 
of the labour revolt when they insist that some great change 
is imperative; rather, the objection is that the change they 
propose is inadequate for the end in view. But the present 
writer joins issue with them when they go on to say, or to 
imply, that change can come”only through a war of classes. 
He desires to treat the question simply as a hard and cold 
matter of business, excluding all ethical considerations. Not 
that he believes such considerations to be either irrelevant or 
unimportant ; on the contrary, he holds that they are para- 
mount. But clearly the case against “the brains behind the 
labour revolt ” is all the stronger if it can be made good irre- 
spective of the moral aspect of the question ; for it will hardly 
be argued that morality demands class warfare. 

In the first place, such warfare must, like all warfare, be 
wasteful. Hardly even the least thoughtful can suppose that 
the whole wealth of the rich can be transferred to the poor 
except with the consent of the former. It is true, as one of 
our statesmen has said, that the land would remain, and the 
railway tracks, and the buildings. But all that portion of 
capital which is liquid would inevitably disappear in a war of 
classes. Not a few think they already see the shadow of the 
coming event, and millions which would otherwise have been 
invested at home have gone where no war of classes in England 
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can affect them. Incomparably more would follow as the event Accumu 
drew nearer, and industry would suffer from starvation; for not be 
the fixed capital is only half efficient without the circulating struggle 
capital. But further, credit would be shaken ; and though credit lated ¢ 
creates no wealth, it makes that which exists far more efficient, econom: 
Every commercial crisis proves its importance, for a great part within t 
of the evil is due just to the temporary damage to credit. But product 
as the war of classes would be of incomparably greater social power ¢ 
importance than a mere commercial panic, so the injury to times g 
credit would be much greater and more lasting. In estimat- the mo: 
ing the wisdom of the policy of war, therefore, we must make The qu 
a heavy deduction from that £200 per family which, according be wor 
to Mr Lloyd George’s calculation, is the amount of the pre- asking, 
sent wealth of this country. Further, as Mr Mallock has partly 
pointed out, a different impression is given if we divide the pocket 
total sum of wealth, not by the number of families, but by the all; al 
number of workers. If we suppose half the population to be behind 
workers, the average wage which a communistic system would humat 
yield to each would be barely 31s. a week. If any serious means 
deduction be made from that for loss of circulating capital and demar 
of credit, the revolution does not look very inviting. And raisins 
they who lay stress upon the exploitation of the worker by the Tl 
capitalist under the present system are estopped from arguing two ¢ 
that such items are insignificant. Apparently, then, “the capac 
brains behind the labour revolt” propose to shatter the fabric sprea 
of society for a somewhat scanty “ mess of pottage,” and many becav 
of those who follow them now may discover, to their surprise, again 
that their particular mess would, under a communistic system, is thi 
be smaller and less palatable than that which they at present prod 
think insufficient. spect 
War is the witima ratio, and even the militarist admits that the ] 
the only plea which can justify it is the plea of necessity. a WC 
Necessity, therefore, must be the plea of the leaders of the duce 
labour revolt. They can justify themselves only on the upo 
ground that the mess of pottage, however scanty it may be, Wit 
can be won only at the sword’s point. But is this the case! Con 
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Accumulated wealth and means of production will certainly 
not be surrendered by their present possessors without a 
struggle. But what about wealth that is not yet accumu- 
lated? What about unused possibilities of production? All 
economists are agreed that the power to produce wealth has 
yithin the last century grown far more rapidly than the actual 
production. According to some—Herzka, for example—the 
power of production is now on the average from ten to fifteen 
times greater than it was a hundred years ago; according to 
the most cautious, it is at least from four to six times greater. 
The question, What has become of this enormous power ? may 
be worth asking before we finally decide on war. It és worth 
asking, for it can be answered ; and the answer is that it has 
partly gone to enrich the already rich and partly into the 
pockets of the workers. But the greatest part is not used at 
all; and the reason why it is not used is that demand lags 
behind power of supply. Demand lags behind, not because 
human wants are satisfied, but because so many have not the 
means to pay. If it were possible, therefore, to stimulate 
demand, which would be done by the pleasant process of 
raising wages, the spectre of class warfare would vanish. 

The question whether this is possible or not depends upon 
two considerations—the real productive power of labour, and 
capacity to organise. As to the first, there is a pretty wide- 
spread belief that much labour is paid less than a living wage, 
because the labour is incapable of earning such a wage. But 
against this there may be advanced two arguments. The first 
is that a century ago a worker of ordinary competence could 
produce enough to keep a family. This is not a matter of 
speculation, but a fact of history. If, therefore, in the interval 
the power of production has, on the average, increased fourfold, 
a worker of similar competence ought now to be able to pro- 
duce four times as much. The second argument is founded 
upon the experience of the Swiss forced-labour colony of 
Witzwyl. There the delegates of the English Poor Law 
Commission found that labour of exceptional inefficiency, 
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because it was the labour mainly of tramps and vagabonds, 
was able to produce enough to maintain itself without burden. 
ing the community. The great success of this colony ig 
attributed by the delegates largely to two causes—the personal 
influence of the Governor and his wife, and the system whereby 
a considerable percentage of capable paid workers are employed 
to work with and guide and instruct the prisoners. We see, 
therefore, that the wonderful results attained at Witzwy] are 
in no sense miraculous, but are due to the agency of two 
familiar forces—personal influence and a happy system of 
organisation. The former is in some measure incommunicable, 
But a scheme of organisation, once framed, may be mastered 
by anybody ; and this scheme suggests the reason why gangs 
of the unemployed, ill-supervised and uninstructed, have time 
after time proved unable to work except at a ruinous loss, 
They had not the indispensable practical instruction supplied 
by capable workmen working side by side with them. 
Obviously, then, Witzwy]l throws light on the question of 
capacity to organise as well as on that of the capacity of the 
worker to maintain himself. What has been done once may 
be done again: it is possible so to organise labour that even 
workers who are exceptionally inefficient shall be self-supporting. 
But there is light on the question from many other sources 
as well. The superiority of an army to a mob is essentially a 
matter of organisation. In the economic field the difference 
between a successful business and an unsuccessful one is often 
just the same. In the economic field, however, organisation 
has been applied piecemeal, each “captain of industry” 
managing his own little section, but the whole remaining 
unregulated. Here we come upon the division between the 
socialist and the individualist, the former maintaining that a 
general regulation is both possible and imperative, the latter 
that it is neither possible nor desirable. The force of the 
arguments on both sides is obvious. The socialist has but to 
adduce the confusion and wretchedness of our present condi- 
tion; the individualist need only mention the danger to 
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nal liberty involved in the opposite system. In point of 
fyct the great majority of us are neither pure socialists nor 
ure individualists. Individualism quite unmixed is clearly 
impossible, because it is the negation of society. Unmitigated 
gcialism has never been tried on a great scale, and the minor 
experiments in it have not been encouraging in their results. 
But may not some mingling of the two, more rational and 
less haphazard than that which we see at present, be better 
than either alone? The author of The Coming Triumph of 
Christian Civilisation and of Administrative Efficiency thinks 
so; and from two or three simple fundamental facts he 
develops a fascinating programme of social reform which is 
quite free from the taint of class warfare, and far more 
promising than that which begins with war. 

The postulates of Captain Petavel’s system are: that the 
economists are right in their belief that the power of produc- 
tion per unit of labour has, on the average, increased at least 
fourfold within the last century ; that the greater part of this 
increased power remains unused; that it is unused because 
demand has not grown pari passu with power of production ; 
and that even what would usually be called inefficient labour, 
if skilfully managed, can support itself. 

From the last proposition it follows that demand may be 
greatly stimulated. If inefficient labour can maintain itself, 
efficient labour can do much more; and, given the means to 
spend, men in general will spend. If men were rich enough, 
demand would keep the forces of production in full play. But 
they will never be rich enough until we get rid, somehow, of the 
phenomenon of unemployment—that is to say, of course, of 
involuntary unemployment. The idle and the vicious we shall 
have with us always. They must be dealt with penally ; and 
they will be dealt with more sternly when we can with reason- 
able certainty distinguish between them and the unfortunate. 
Here we see the necessity of some socialistic organisation 
within the State ; while the State itself need not be socialistic 
much farther than it is so already. The methods of dealing 
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with unemployment hitherto tried have failed; and it seems also fail 
difficult to conceive any method which will not entail disastrous such a 
loss, except one whereby the man thrown out of employment capitalt 
shall immediately be employed again, and, in as many cases as would 
possible, employed at his own trade. Immediate opportunity which | 
to work is necessary, because unemployment speedily becomes There 
inefficiency ; and opportunity to work at the man’s own trade the arn 
is highly desirable, because otherwise all his acquired skill js prolon; 
sacrificed. But clearly this will not be possible in all cases, incider 
The chauffeur displaces the bus-driver, and demand for the alley ¢ 
special skill of the latter returns no more. But Witzwy] goes Germe 
far to show that there is an alternative incomparably preferable benefit 
to that which at present confronts the worker thrown out of obviot 

employment by the progress of invention. He has to face side. 
immediate suffering and ultimate degradation ; whereas, if his works 
labour could be made available at its true value, he might refuge 
escape both. This may fairly be inferred from the Witzwy] swept 
experiment because, though Witzwy]l is a colony of forced A 
labour, the lesson it teaches applies to free labour with even conce 
greater force. ‘There is only one prison warder of the usual us. 
type ” (i.e. armed) “to the one hundred and sixty convicts at botto 
Witzwyl.”? The lash and the goad, then, are not the secret of we p 
success. And it will hardly be disputed that free labour is an 0 
likely to be more efficient than labour with such a mild concl 
stimulus of force behind it. the 
Before we can stand ready to employ the unemployed, need 
and to do so in great measure at their own trades, there must If sc 
evidently be a considerable change in our existing system. lose, 
But it need not be the gigantic change which is presupposed Prop 
in State socialism, nor need it threaten individual initiative also, 
and freedom as that threatens them. What it involves is refer 
the establishment, somehow, of “ production-for-use associa- cons 
tions” on a very broad basis. Associations of the sort have 
been tried and have failed, because they were narrow; but it equi 
does not follow that more comprehensive associations would that 
1 Report of the Poor Law Commission, Appendix, vol. xxxii. p. 77. rela 
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also fail. There are at least three conceivable ways in which 
such associations might be started. They might possibly be 
apitalistically initiated and managed. More probably they 
would require for their success the intervention of the State, 
which to that extent would increase its socialistic activities. 
There are two ways in which the State might do this: through 
the army, or by a system of industrial education, which would 
prolong the period of training to about eighteen, and would 
incidentally solve the hitherto baffling problem of “ blind- 
alley employments.” This has been partly done already in 
Germany; and Munich in particular has experienced the 
benefit of such industrial training. ‘These two ways are 
obviously not mutually exclusive; they might run side by 
side. And either, or both, would supply that system of 
workshops where the unemployed might find their temporary 
refuge, receiving payment in kind, until the flow of trade 
swept them back once more into the main stream. 

A self-supporting army! This is one of the startling 
conceptions which the books above mentioned bring before 
us. We are so much accustomed to think of the army as a 
bottomless abyss where wealth sinks out of sight as fast as 
we pour it in, that the first impulse is to reject the idea as 
an obvious absurdity. Yet able soldiers have come to the 
conclusion that it is within the bounds of possibility, and that 
the army might be industrialised for the supply of its own 
needs with profit rather than loss to its efficiency as an army. 
If so, the traders who at present supply it would certainly 
lose, but as certainly the general community would gain in 
proportion to the burden lifted from its shoulders. Clearly 
also, it would become possible to fix the size of the army by 
reference to the requirements of safety, rather than to financial 
considerations. 

The possibilities opened up by the educational scheme are 
equally, if not even more, alluring. Most of us are convinced 
that our present system is too bookish, and has too little 
relation to the lives which the majority of those who receive 
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it must subsequently lead. We have hardly been satisfied § dently: 
with the tentative and inadequate schemes of technical | would! 
instruction which have been grafted on to it; yet we are Nov 


afraid to ask for more because of the expense. But does } fora ct 
not Witzwy]l offer encouragement here again? If the labour § success 
of vagabonds, sandwiched among competent workers, can be organis 
made self-supporting, may not the labour of boys from sixteen been ‘ 
to eighteen be made self-supporting too? Even if it were not } of the 
so, much of the expense, if not all, would be subsequently step h 


recouped. The breeding of men who cannot earn their own unemy 
living is as costly as it is morally disastrous; and the present would 
system, which, at the close of the school period, turns thousands machi 
of children on to the streets, there to make a precarious living instru 
for a few years, inevitably produces that result. The enormous Witax 
influence which industrial education may have in this matter It 
is demonstrated by the experience of Munich. Before the upon 
establishment of the system now in vogue there, it was found is cle 
that “of 5400 boys in the continuation schools, nearly 1000 for-us 
were in unskilled occupations, or were loafers without any dema 
occupation at all.”* There was a great change when work- the o 
shop instruction was introduced, and the class in which it was impo! 


given was made compulsory. “Of about 2200 boys who in be a 
the last school-year left the highest class of our elementary trade 


school, 2150 went at once to handwork or some other As tl 
skilled occupation.”' It is not pretended that the whole of most 
this great change is due to a single year’s work in the are | 
elementary schools. That is followed up in the industrial your 
continuation schools, and to the two together the result an 
must be ascribed. But there seems to be good reason to The 
believe that the problem of “blind-alley occupations” has dem 
been solved, and that the solution is—industrial education. of th 
Industrial schools already exist; their influence where they the 
are found is of the most beneficent sort, and we may confi- exp 

1 The quotations, which are from Dr Kershensteiner of Munich, will be od 


found in a letter by Mr T. C. Horsfall in The Manchester Guardian, 30th 
April 1909. indi 
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dently anticipate that their further extension and development 
would be attended by a proportionate increase of benefit. 

Now, it is surely not beyond human capacity to organise 
fora country a system of education which has already proved 
successful in a city; nor can it be wholly impossible to 
organise an army for peace, seeing that vast armies have 
been so elaborately organised for war. But granted either 
of these suppositions, and, to say the least of it, a gigantic 
step has been taken towards the solution of the problem of 
unemployment. The unemployed who are not unemployable 
would not only be able to produce, through access to the 
machinery of their several trades, but they would serve as 
instructors. ‘They would play the part of the gangers at 
Witzwyl. The instructors in the Munich schools are artisans. 

It may be asked how such an organisation would react 
upon the individualistic community outside, and the answer 
is clear to this extent, that, in so far as the “ production- 
for-use association” was self-supplying, it would make no 
demand upon the external market: and so, the more thorough 
the organisation and the more complete its success, the less 
important its external relations would be. But it would 
be a mistake to suppose that what we may call external 
trade would be diminished by the amount of the products. 
As the unemployed are not producers, they can only be in the 
most meagre degree consumers, and even in that degree they 
are unprofitable customers. So, too, the production of the 
young under industrial training would be in a great measure 
an addition to the gross production of the community. 
There would be a greater total of wealth rather than a lessened 
demand on individualistic industry. Further, an organisation 
of the sort contemplated would react upon and raise wages in 
the community outside; and higher wages would mean freer 
expenditure and more prosperous trade. It is against all 
experience to suppose that trade flourishes on low wages. 
The illusion that it does so is due to narrowness of view. The 


individual employer sees clearly enough that, if he could get 
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labour for nothing and carry on his trade all the same, he 
would be richer at the end of the year by exactly the amount 
of his wage-bill. Low wages, therefore, would seem to mean 
wealth to the employer. But when we extend the view to 
communities we begin to suspect that there is a fallacy some. 
where. England and the United States are the countries of 
high wages, and they are also the countries of large fortunes, 
Apparently, therefore, economic prosperity diffuses itself, s 
that increased wealth to the worker does not necessarily mean 
diminished wealth to the capitalist. Experience seems to 
prove that it means rather the contrary. If we look backa 
little we see exactly where the fallacy lurks. The supposition 
is that the employer gets his labour for nothing and carries on 
his trade all the same. If the first supposition were possible, 
the second would be almost realised by a single employer, or 
by a small group of employers. But universalise: suppose this 
to take place first through the whole State, and then all over 
the world, and evidently demand withers altogether away. 
The goose that laid the golden eggs has been killed. Now, in 
the efforts to lower wages we are perpetually attacking the un- 
fortunate bird. Perhaps we might do better if we turned our 
attention to the other side of the problem, and tried to 
stimulate production. For evidently this is a condition of the 
payment of high wages. In the long run there is no escape 
from the law that unless you produce you cannot consume. 
Individuals may indeed evade it by trickery, but communities 
cannot. No Minimum Wage Act can permanently get itself 
obeyed unless there is a product at least equal to the sum 
required to pay the wage. 

One effect which the socialistic community within the State 
would certainly produce would be to raise wages. ‘That com- 
munity would, as the author of the scheme phrases it, be a “ city 
of refuge” to the unemployed, and to those the conditions of 
whose employment were wholly unsatisfactory. No one could 
be pressed quite to the wall. In fact it would establish, far 
more effectively than any Act of Parliament ever can, 4 
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universal minimum wage. ‘There would always be a sub- 
gstence within the “ production-for-use association” for any 
yorker who could produce at all. Again, obviously this rise 
of wages would greatly stimulate demand. Those 13,000,000 
of whom Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman once spoke would 
hecome consumers in a measure undreamed of now. 

The ultimate balance between the socialistic element and 
the individualistic could only be determined by experience, and 
it would doubtless be settled by efficiency. If the socialistic 
organisation were superior all round, it would sweep the board. 
But the most determined individualist would have no ground 
for objection. His opposition to State socialism is based 
upon a belief in the value of individual initiative. He objects 
to that initiative being curbed and fettered by compulsion. 
But if individualism were beaten in fair fight, on a free field, 
he of all men is the last who should repine. 

It will be noticed that the fourfold increase in the power 
of labour, of which economists speak, is an increase on the 
average. It is certainly not the case that in every sphere of 
activity labour is now four times as productive as it was a 
century ago. In some of its applications the increase is far 
greater; in others it is less ; in others, again, there has perhaps 
been no increase at all. Now, if we consider the vitally 
important matter of the cultivation of the earth, it is at once 
evident that there has been no fourfold increase. The great 
advance is due to machinery. Given unlimited land, no doubt 
machinery could be so used as to enable one man to raise 
many times as much grain as he could have raised in the 
old days of rude ploughs, or of spade husbandry. But land 
is strictly limited, and we may at once dismiss this unrealisable 
postulate. More and more, with increase of population, 
agriculture must have become intensive rather than extensive ; 
and this means that the spade must gradually play a greater 
and the steam plough a lesser part. At first sight this seems 
nearly to annul our satisfaction in the increase in power of 


production. But, rightly considered, does it do so? The 
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answer to the question depends upon the ideal of life with 
which we start. If the ideal be ease and idleness, the sky 
is indeed clouded; if, on the contrary, it be work healthful 
to body and mind, it is all the brighter. There can be no 
doubt that men instinctively regard work as an evil. They 
fix upon it as the primal curse: “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” And they imagine a heaven which js 
little more than “an eternal tea-party.” The leading charac. 
teristic of the golden age of fable has almost invariably been 
repose and relaxation. Men long for some castle of indolence, 
some lotus-land of rest and dreamful ease. They imagine 
regions of miraculous productiveness, gardens of Alcinous, 
where the trees are for ever in blossom and for ever bearing 
fruit, and they conceive it to be perfect happiness merely to 
reach out the hand and pluck the fruit. But history and 
philosophy teach a widely different lesson. Ruskin and 
Morris were right in their belief that the true ideal was work 
with joy in it; Stevenson was right when he said that man 
“was born for the struggle, and only tastes his life in effort 
and on the condition that he is opposed” ; Gissing was right 
in his repudiation of the conception that labour is a curse, 
and his assertion that, on the contrary, “labour is the world’s 
supreme blessing.” 

If it be so, we may regard with less disquiet the fact that 
the law of progress in agriculture is different from that which 
holds with respect to manufactures. In manufactures, 
mechanical ingenuity has already made it possible for the 
labour of comparatively few to provide amply for many ; and 
mechanical ingenuity is by no means at the end of its 
resources. In this sphere the need of labour can be 
indefinitely diminished. That no such indefinite diminution 
is possible in agriculture may prove to be matter for rejoicing 
rather than regret. But, in order that it may be so, we must 
make some change in our system such as will take away the 
stigma that attaches to words like “ boorish ” and “rustic.” It 
would be all the better if at the same time that change should 
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give a new lustre to the tarnished words “ civil” and “ polite.” 

The stigma attaches to the one and the tarnish has come upon 
the other because the two types of life have been too widely 
separated. The man of the country must remain a boor 
unless he has reasonable opportunity of intercourse with his 
fellows; the citizen will assuredly become less than civil and 
polite and worse than boorish, if the seat of his citizenship be 
slumland. 

Once more the problem of a change for the better is a 
problem of organisation. Hitherto labour has reaped far too 
little of the benefit which might flow from mechanical inven- 
tios—if only organisation kept pace with them. But keeping 
pace would imply a due balance between agricultural industry 
and manufacturing industry—a balance which has been lost 
in England, is threatened all through Western Europe and 
the United States, and would ultimately be destroyed all the 
world over, if movement on the present lines were possible 
indefinitely. But the balance must be kept, or, should it be 
temporarily lost, must somehow or other be restored, because 
nature has so decreed. ‘There is no escape from the law which 
makes agriculture fundamental and manufactures subsidiary. 

For us in England the question of questions is whether the 
deranged balance can be restored; and here, once more, the 
books already named are fertile of suggestions of which it 
isnot possible here and now to give so much as an adequate 
outline. Among them are suggestions for the transformation 
of our overcrowded towns into garden cities, bringing the 
population again into contact with the soil, and reviving 
English agriculture through the enormous increase in the 
area of accommodation land. For ‘“ accommodation land” 
is best defined as land which is in direct contact with a 
market. ‘The size of the market is a minor consideration; 
immediate access to it is vital. Clearly, if the population 
now heaped layer above layer in the slums were dispersed 
in cottages with gardens attached, it would itself absorb 
a large area of land which would acquire the value of 
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accommodation land, and would be in direct contact with 
another great area whose value would also be enhanced. 
Under our existing system, even as recently modified, the 
greater part of these increased values would be of only indirect 
importance to the community. But the argument of the 
unearned increment is unanswerable, if we only have the 
courage to face its correlative, decrement. For the present 
we have deemed it best to shut our eyes and pretend not to 
see. Not only is this course unjust to individuals, but it may 
prove to be injudicious from the point of view of the com. 
munity. Possibly the claim of one hundred per cent. of 
increment, with a frank acknowledgment of obligation to make 
good one hundred per cent. of decrement, might be more 
profitable as well as more logical. 

Evidently we have here the suggestion of a change of more 
far-reaching importance than any proposed by syndicalism, 
For this change involves not only, or even chiefly, an increase 
of wages, but a revolution in life. The pins and the eyelet- 
holes need no longer be the only concern of any. Access 
to a plot of land gives to all who possess it the possibility at 
least of that rational joy in work which our present system 
denies to millions, with disastrous results, physical as well as 
moral. ‘The facts about the Manchester volunteers during the 
Boer War are ominous—11,000 volunteers, of whom only 
1000 were fit for the regular army, and 2000 more for the less 
exacting militia! There is force in the contention that, 
somehow or other, cost what it may, such results must cease 
to be possible. A race which boasts to be imperial must make 
itself once more fit to bear that titanic portion of the white 
man’s burden which it has taken up. 

Many will regard the conception of vast changes such as 
are here faintly outlined, as a vain imagination. But before 
they reject it as hopelessly utopian they would do well to 
consider the possibilities opened up by modern means of 
transit. The Belgian State Railways carry passengers twenty- 
four miles for one penny. Even in England the Great Eastern 
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aries them over ten miles for the same sum. Evidently, there- 

fore, cost of transit need be no bar to a man’s living far from his 

work, Neither need time be a bar if congestion at the centre 
were relieved. It is that congestion which makes high speed 
impossible. ‘The centrifugal tendency of industries has already 
shown itself, and factory after factory has moved from the 
centre to the suburbs, or from greater aggregates of population 
to smaller ones, because of the cost of land. A further disper- 
gon, therefore, would merely be the continuance of a process 
already begun. If it were accompanied with a well-considered 
scheme of town-planning, it would make possible an improve- 
ment of health such as the most skilful management of our 
existing cities could not effect. 

It may be well to repeat that if the economic estimate is 
sound, the rest is all a matter of organisation. There can be 
no doubt that such organisation would be exceedingly difficult, 
but we cannot know it to be impossible until we have tried. 
Signs that the present system cannot last for many years are 
rapidly multiplying. What is the alternative? Syndicalism, 
even if it were completely successful, might raise wages, but 
would not reform lives. State socialism would have to face 
difficulties of organisation more gigantic than those involved 
in the schemes propounded in Administrative Efficiency and 
The Coming Triumph of Christian Civilisation. Moreover, it 
treats one-half of human nature as if it were the whole, just as 
the individualism of fifty years ago treated the other half. 
The latter, it is true, never was consistent ; nor can the former 
ever be so: human nature is too strong for both. But it is 
an indubitable advantage to begin with the philosophically 
sound principle that both halves have a right to exist and 
ought to be recognised ; and there is surely more hope in a 
scheme which would leave the lines of demarcation between 
them to be determined by mutual interaction, than in one 
which settles the whole problem beforehand. 

HUGH WALKER. 


Lamprrer, 




















MODERN JUDAISM AND THE MESSIANIC 
HOPE. 


A REPLY TO A RECENT INDICTMENT OF JUDAISM. 
C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


“ BerorE the University of Oxford ” there is given every year 
a discourse, the “ Macbride Sermon,” on “ Messianic Prophecy 
in relation to Christ.” In 1912 the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. G. H. Box, the learned and accomplished editor of 
the Ezra-Apocalypse, to whom all students of that fascinating 
book are under such deep and lasting gratitude. Mr Box’ 
sermon was so interesting and so scholarly that, sermon 
though it was, it found the place of honour in the Journal 
of Theological Studies for April 1912. The editors of that 
journal were well justified in their approval. For the sermon 
gives a valuable sketch of the views which were held by 
different sections of Jewish thought in the first and second 
centuries a.D. about the Messiah and the Messianic age. 
Many readers may be induced by a perusal of the sermon to 
pass on to the Introduction to the Ezra-Apocalypse, and if 
they do so they will indeed be richly rewarded. 

Mr Box very properly distinguishes between the conception 
of the Messianic age and the conception of the personal 
Messiah. He says: “The Messianic age has always occupied 
a larger place in the thought of Rabbinical Judaism than the 
personal Messiah.” The “rdle assigned to the personal 
Messiah in orthodox Judaism” is, he observes, ‘“ subordinate 


and unessential.” Upon the whole, though some orthodox 
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Jews would probably allege that the word “ unessential ” goes 
somewhat too far, I think that Mr Box’s statement is accurate. 

And it is no less true that Reform, or, as we now usually 
say, Liberal Judaism, has eliminated “the Messiah altogether.” 

Liberal Judaism upholds and maintains the zdea, but it 
has dispensed with the figure with which the idea has been 
so long connected, and under whose sheltering influences it 
grew up and developed. The conception is retained: it is 
regarded as essential and abiding; but the old historic figure 
has been dropped. The idea no longer needs, we think, the 
protection of the form. 

But is this abandonment of the belief in a personal Messiah 
so much to the religious discredit, or dilution, of Liberal 
Judaism as Mr Box seems to suppose ? 

Mr Box quotes from two manifestoes of Reform principles 
in America the following statements :— 

“The Messianic aim of Israel is not the restoration of the old Jewish 
state under a descendant of David, involving a second separation from the 
nations of the earth, but the union of all the children of God in the confession 
of the unity of God, so as to realise the unity of all rational creatures, and 
their call to moral sanctification.” (1869.) 

“We recognise in the modern era of universal culture of heart and 
intellect the approaching of the realisation of Israel’s great Messianic hope 
for the establishment of the kingdom of truth, justice, and peace among all 
men. We consider ourselves no longer a nation, but a religious community, 
and therefore expect neither a return to Palestine, nor a sacrificial worship 


under the sons of Aaron, nor the restoration of any of the laws concerning 
the Jewish state.” (1885.) 


These passages cause Mr Box to exclaim: “This surely 
isa confession of religious bankruptcy! As the fulfilment of 
the glowing hopes, expressed by the prophets and psalmists 
of Israel, of a divine intervention we are offered modern 
culture and the spread of cheap enlightenment !” 

But is this verdict fair? I am not concerned to defend 
the exact choice of language in which the manifestoes put 
forward their ideas. They are American manifestoes of a 
particular date, and make use of somewhat chilling rhetorical 
and rationalistic expressions. Nevertheless, the root of the 
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matter is in them, and Mr Box’s notes of exclamation and 
disdain are hardly justified. For what do the words imply ? 
Surely a great deal more than “ modern culture and the spread 
of cheap enlightenment.” They mean something much more 
than what is small and easy and poor. ‘Truth, justice, and 
peace are, at any rate, big conceptions; and when “truth, 
justice, and peace” do actually exist “among all men,” a fair 
consummation will have been attained. The manifestoes are 
really alluding to those large and luminous conceptions which 
each generation must fill up and fill out for itself, and must 
embody with ever richer content. Even to those American 
Jews the kingdom of truth, justice, and peace did not mean 
less than the realisation of the best aspirations of the best 
social reformers, the best philanthropists, the best dreamers 
of dreams. ‘“ What one is, why may not millions be?” said 
Wordsworth. “What one is” in goodness and in knowledge. 
If you put modern culture for goodness, and cheap enlighten- 
ment for knowledge, you lay yourself open to a sneer, but it 
is perhaps a sneer of doubtful propriety. And though the 
Americans spoke of “ universal culture of heart and intellect” 
(in truth a cold and inadequate expression), they did not speak 
of “the spread of cheap enlightenment,” and it may be ques- 
tioned whether these words express their meaning so well as 
“the kingdom of truth, justice, and peace.” The fulfilment of 
Wordsworth’s hope would be the advent of the Messianic 
age, and the belief in its gradual coming, though without a 
personal Messiah to bring it about, is the doctrine which the 
American Jews desired to emphasise as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Liberal Judaism. 

Assuming, then, that the Messianic idea as interpreted by 
Liberal Judaism and the American Jews means a good deal 
more than “the spread of cheap enlightenment,” assuming 
that it means all that the most wise and loving reformer and 
philanthropist could desire, must we nevertheless hold with 
Mr Box that one special feature of it has sufficed to bring 
about “a dissipation of the substance of the Messianic hope”! 
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This dissipation is not caused by the elimination of the 
personal Messiah, though that, I conclude, is bad enough, but 
by the absence of ‘divine intervention.” It was in this 
«divine intervention ” that the Prophets and Psalmists of Israel 
most undoubtedly believed, and the lack of it “dissipates” the 
«substance of the hope.” 

Mr Box seems to think that the “substance of the hope” 
resides in the manner of its accomplishment rather than in 
the content. It must be realised by a “real divine interven- 
tion.” He declares that the hope “is deprived of most of its 
significance if it is thus rationalised away into a colourless 
evolutionary process.” Again I ask: is this assertion just? 
Mr Box is quite right in holding that Liberal Judaism has got 
rid of the miraculous and catastrophic elements in the old 
Messianic beliefs. It has substituted for a sudden transforma- 
tion of Very Bad into Very Good, of the Kingdom of Satan 
into the Kingdom of God, a slow and gradual “ evolutionary 
process.” So far the statement is, upon the whole, correct. 
But what is not correct is to call this evolutionary process 
colourless. ‘That it most decidedly is not. For God is not 
eliminated: He remains. In fact, He is there more than 
ever. The world is not without God even now. It is not 
the devil’s world. It is not necessary to restore the world to 
God, and God to the world, by a sudden divine intervention, 
because God is kept in the world, and the world is kept for 
God, all along. The “evolutionary process” is itself divine, 
and therefore rather colourful than colourless. 

Far be it from me to say that this conception of the 
Messianic hope is free from, or gets rid of, difficulties. I will 
not even assert that it possesses less difficulties, or avoids more, 
than the theory of a “real divine intervention”; but at all 
events it is not colourless, it is not atheistic. God leads. In 
the Messianic hope of Liberal Judaism there is not less of 
God but more. God everywhere; God always. Much is 
dark, painful, agonising, mysterious; but, though we do not 
comprehend or understand, we have faith—faith that He is 
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there, and that He guides and rules. “Our Father”; yes, 
truly, but to Judaism always also, “our King.” The one 
metaphor is as real and important to us as the other. Feather, 
King, Lord, Saviour—all these, and other metaphors as well, 
do not exhaust or satisfy our requirements, for Judaism needs, 
as it were, a great deal from its God. He has to play a very 
big part. He is wanted most constantly. 

And that is perhaps why Jews, whether orthodox or liberal, 
having so much for God to do, possessing Him so fully (if such 
a phrase be allowable), want nobody beside Him. He and they 
together can, for instance, bring about in man that true re- 
pentance on which Judaism of every shade has ever laid such 
insistent and abundant stress. Mr Box says, with courteous 
generosity: “ The Rabbis may with truth be said almost com- 
pletely to have spiritualised the idea of sacrifice and atonement. 
Nothing could well be nobler or higher than their doctrine of 
repentance. Even the acknowledgment of sin seems to be ex- 
pressed in the penitential prayers in adequate language; while 
the emphasis that is laid on God’s mercy and yearning for the 
return of the penitent is fervent enough almost to be Christian.” 

But, adds Mr Box with emphatic italics, ‘where Chris- 
tianity and Rabbinical Judaism part company is as to the means 
by which such true repentance is to be secured.” 

Now this assertion is by no means false. But the very 
next sentence contains an assertion which is far more dubious 
and questionable. “In place of a Saviour who has died for 
the sins of the world, Judaism offers to the sinner the Law, 
the Day of Atonement.” That is not so. In order to express 
correctly the true Jewish position, the sentence should run 
thus: “In place of a Saviour who has died for the sins of the 
world, Judaism offers to the sinner God.” That is why 
Judaism can do without the self-sacrificing Saviour. It has 
Him who is in Himself, and without a human death, Saviour 
and Lord and Father and King. And God just makes the 
difference. It is He really who does the needful, not the Law 
or the Day of Atonement. They are His gifts, the vehicles 
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of His grace; but without Him and in themselves they are 
nothing. The Law, the Day of Atonement, sound wooden, 
mechanical, lifeless; but God, who shines and operates through 
them, is very much alive. He is as tender, as loving, as 

itiful as human imagination can make Him. And thus it is 

that Liberal Judaism, which conceives and uses the Law in a 

very different way, and the Day of Atonement in a somewhat 

different way, from orthodox Judaism, can yet manage per- 

fectly as to repentance. Having God, it has all. Indeed, on 

this matter of “the means by which true repentance is to be 

secured,” it is not separated at all widely from orthodox 

Judaism. Both hold that human effort and divine help are 

“the means.” The loving God is common to both. 

Because, according to Mr Box, Judaism, in lieu of “a 
Saviour who has died for the sins of the world,” can only offer 
to the sinner “ the Law and the Day of Atonement,” therefore 
a very unfortunate result ensues, of great moment and sig- 
nificance. The following sweeping assertion succeeds the 
statement about the Day of Atonement and the Law: 
“Judaism has ever been deficient in sympathy with the un- 
learned, the ignorant, the weak, the fallen, the lost.” 

Judaism has “ever” been deficient in these matters. This 
means, | suppose, that it was deficient in 100 B.c. and in 
100 a.D., deficient in 500 and deficient in 1500, deficient in 
the days of Jesus and deficient to-day. So long as Judaism 
rejects the theory of ‘“‘a Saviour who has died for the sins of 
the world,” it will, I presume, always be deficient. The de- 
ficiency extends throughout its whole past history ; it includes 
its present condition ; and unless it changes its entire character, 
and, by accepting a particular dogma, becomes Judaism no 
longer, the deficiency must continue to the distant future. 

Let us examine this grave indictment a little more closely. 
Certainly it would be a generous estimate of the adherents of 
any religion if we were to reckon that one-tenth of them could 
be denominated “learned,” while only nine-tenths of them 
must be called “unlearned.” On this reckoning Judaism has 
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“ever” been, and still is, deficient in sympathy with nine. 
tenths of its adherents. This is rather remarkable when one 
considers how tenacious much more than one-tenth have 
“ever” been in maintaining their faith, and how many of them 
have even been willing to die rather than renounce it. Even 
to-day in Holy Russia a few drops of water can make the 
difference between a life of comfort and a life of misery, and 
yet these few drops are rarely accepted by the nine-tenths 
who are unlearned. An ungrateful religion truly to show so 
little sympathy with those who, amid almost unbearable 
cruelties, disabilities, and persecutions, are yet so clinging and 
so faithful! The children seem to love their mother, but the 
mother lacks sympathy with nine-tenths of her children. 

And what is the evidence for this psychological enigma? 
We shall probably be referred to the Gospels and to the 
Am ha’Aretz. Now a discussion of the Gospel evidence 
would take far too long, but even if we do not allow, as we 
should allow (if we apply to the Gospels the same canons that 
we should apply to any other party and polemical documents), 
for exaggeration and over-colouring, the evidence of the 
Gospels would only be valid for one particular period. 
Supposing that the allegations of the Gospels as to the 
“unlearned” are not true of any other period, must we not 
seek some other cause for their truth in the Gospel period over 
and above the Law and the Day of Atonement? As to the 
Am ha’ Aretz of the Talmud, he is notoriously a very obscure 
and disputed figure, concerning whom the best scholars are by 
no means in agreement. 

Let us, however, assume that from B.c. 100 to a.p. 200 
Judaism was deficient in sympathy with “the unlearned, the 
ignorant, and the weak.” The charge is, at any rate, inaccurate 
for the period from 200 to 1912. It is true that the unlearned 
have always respected the learned, the ignorant have always 
admired the scholar; it is true that Judaism has escaped 
spiritual degradation by maintaining an ideal of learning and 
of scholarship; but it is untrue that there has been any 
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tendency to declare that God does not care for the unlearned, 
or that the ignorant can find no access to Him. That repent- 
ance can only be secured by the learned, or that the scholar 
can sin and repent but that the ignorant can only sin, would 
be assertions utterly unknown to Jewish theology. As to the 
“weak,” the beauty, tenderness, and delicacy of Talmudic and 
mediaval Jewish charity are enough to dispose of the charge. 
It is not necessary to speak of Jewish charity to-day. But 
we have no occasion to fear comparison with our neighbours. 

But then, the last two of Mr Box’s five categories. If he 
is wrong as to the ignorant, the unlearned, the weak, is he not 
surely right as to “the fallen and the lost”? Here we have a 
much smaller proportion of the adherents of any religion to 
take into account. For if the unlearned, the ignorant, and 
the weak make up at least nine-tenths of any particular com- 
munity, let us hope that “ the fallen and the lost” do not make 
up more than a twentieth. But still, even though nineteen- 
twentieths are cared for, and though for nineteen-twentieths the 
“sympathy” is adequate, the one-twentieth represent a sad 
and important remainder. Mr Box quotes an old, well-worn, 
anti-Jewish utterance of Dalman’s. “Judaism,” says that 
excellent scholar, with offensive condescension, “ exhibits no 
lack of benevolence, even outside the circle of its race connec- 
tion. It possesses, however, nothing corresponding to the 
Christian efforts for saving the lost, nothing parallel to our 
home and foreign missions, nor can it possess anything of the 
kind” (here the quotation from Dalman ends, and Mr Box 
concludes the sentence himself), “ because it has failed to make 
Love the central principle of Religion.” 

Now, as to the reasons why Judaism possesses no foreign 
missions this is not the place to speak. The reasons are mani- 
fold, nor have they always been the same. But the absence of 
these missions is not connected with a deficiency of sympathy 
with the fallen and the lost. The absence of foreign missions 
to-day might much more properly be said to be due to a very 
strong belief that those who differ from us in matters of religion 
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are neither lost nor fallen, and that they need no missions to 
convert them to a truer faith. I do not myself hold that this 
attitude is completely satisfactory, but it is, at any rate, not 
caused by lack of sympathy. 

But what Dalman calls “home missions” remain over. 
Here we need to walk warily and to distinguish. We must 
be careful what causes we assign to existing facts. I have 
freely acknowledged that a certain portion of the teaching of 
Jesus as regards sinners was novel and original. For instance, 
I have said: 

“The Rabbis attached no less value to repentance than Jesus. They 
too urged that God cared more for the repentant than for the just who had 
never yielded to sin. They too welcomed the sinner in his repentance. But 
to seek out the sinner, and, instead of avoiding the bad companion, to choose 
him as your friend in order to work his moral redemption, this was, I fancy, 
a new thing in the religious history of Israel.” 4 

“ Jesus sought to bring back into glad communion with God those whom 
sin, whether real or imaginary, had driven away. For him sinners (at least 
certain types of sinners) were the subjects, not of condemnation and disdain, 
but of pity. He did not avoid sinners, but sought them out. They were 
still children of God. This was a new and sublime contribution to the 
development of religion and morality. When tenderly nurtured women work 
in the streets of London, and seek to rescue the degraded victims of deception 
or cruelty, they are truly following in the footsteps of their Master.” 2 

But because Jesus struck this superb and novel note, it 
will not do to argue that it can only be struck after him by 
those who believe “in a Saviour who has died for the sins of 
the world.” The note can be imitated by all who are earnest 
in the love and imitation of God. There is nothing in the 
sympathy with the “lost and fallen” which is inconsistent with 
Judaism whether orthodox or liberal. 

Moreover, let us look at the matter more closely still. 
Who are the “lost and fallen”? How do they become lost 
and. fallen? Mainly in two ways: (1) by drunkenness, (2) by 
unchastity. Now, as regards the first cause, it is universally 
acknowledged that the number of heavy drinkers among Jews 
has been very small. Hence the number of those who have 
become lost from this cause must always have been limited. 

1 The Religious Teaching of Jesus, p. 57. Synoptic Gospels, vol, i, p. 86. 
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Next as to unchastity. Up till recent times, while the 
Jews lived largely to and among themselves, the percentage 
of chastity among Jewish women was, I believe, extra- 
ordinarily high. And just because so very few Jewish girls 
“fell,” those who did fall received a treatment which, I admit, 
was stern and unforgiving and cruel. There were not enough 
of them to need organised effort for recovery and redemption, 
and (what is much more important and therefore more sacred) 
for prevention. The individuals who did fall were regarded 
(at least, so I am informed, and I think not inaccurately) as 
outcasts, and no helping hand was stretched out to them. We 
cannot approve of such an attitude. But it was not due to 
the Law and the Day of Atonement. It was rather due to 
(1) the extreme horror with which unchastity was looked 
upon, and (2) the seldomness with which cases of unchastity 
occurred. I have been told, with what truth I cannot say, that 
Ireland is the chastest land in Europe, but by no means the 
most loving and solicitous towards the few of her daughters 
who “fall.” And yet in Ireland there is no question of the 
Day of Atonement or the Law. 

In recent times, unfortunately, owing to persecution and 
terrible poverty and to the fierce competition and unrest of 
modern industrial life, the amount of unchastity among 
Jewish women has somewhat increased. And with the need 
have sprung up the desire and the organisations to remedy the 
evil We now possess our Jewish societies which seek to 
prevent and to save, and Dalman’s statement as_ regards 
“home missions” is already antiquated and inaccurate. The 
ideal which these societies pursue is thoroughly Jewish. 
When, in England, the Jewish Association for the Protection 
of Girls and Women sought for a motto or quotation to print 
atthe beginning of its yearly reports, it was not necessary to 
go to any author who believed “in a Saviour who died for the 
sins of the world.” It was only necessary to remember that 
man’s highest ideal must be to imitate—so far as man can—the 
supreme perfections of the Just and Loving God. And it 
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was in the most “legal” of the Prophets that the motto (God 
being the speaker) was actually found: “I will seek that 
which is lost, and will bring again that which is driven away, 
and will bind up that which is broken, and will strengthen 
that which is sick.” Let the Jews imitate that aspect of the 
Divine Goodness which is here described by Ezekiel, and they 
can have all the religious motive force required for “home 
missions ” without sacrificing the Law and the Day of Atone. 
ment, and without any belief “in a Saviour who has died for 
the sins of the world.” 

Mr Box and Dr Dalman affirm, indeed, that Judaism 
“cannot possess anything of the kind because it has failed to 
make Love the central principle of Religion.” It would take 
too long to examine this statement and to test its precise 
degree of inaccuracy. Assuming that the central principle 
of Judaism is righteousness rather than love, it would have 
to be considered how far love is not, so far as Judaism is 
concerned, an element of the Jewish conception of righteous- 
ness. ‘The love of God, at any rate, is the greatest command 
in the Law. The confession of the divine unity is immediately 
followed by the injunction—and injunction in Judaism is ideal 
and mandate in one—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy soul and with all thy heart and with all thy 
might.” And it was not the least, and certainly it was not 
the least “legal” or the least “political,” of the early Rabbis 
who said that the command, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” was the greatest principle of the entire Law. 
Verily the assertion of Messrs Box and Dalman needs many a 
qualification. 

Mr Box seems to think that Liberal Jews are incurable. 
Little, I suppose, can be hoped from people who have aban- 
doned the substance of the Messianic expectation and the 
belief in a personal Messiah. But for orthodox Jews some- 
thing might yet be done. ‘“ What is needed,” he says, “for 
the orthodox Jews is a demonstration on a large scale of the 
truth of the New Testament claims to be the true and legiti- 
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mate development of the religion of the Old Testament.” 
He even thinks that “orthodox Jews were never more ready 
to listen than at the present time.” Well, orthodox Judaism 
and orthodox Jews can look after themselves. Personally, I 
believe they will be a harder nut to crack than Mr Box seems 
tothink. The stiffneckedness of the Jews in this respect has 
sill not deserted them. But, at all events, I am sure that 
Mr Box’s new methods and his “demonstration on a large 
scale” will be alike more scholarly and more gentlemanly than 
the methods with which the Jewish community has, so far, 
been most familiarly acquainted. They will avoid the medical 
missions and the children’s treats, and be altogether more 
learned and less expensive. They will need fewer legacies 
from earnest and amiable old ladies. ‘They will seek to tackle 
the educated rather than the “unlearned, the ignorant, and 
the weak.” 

Liberal Jews are apparently to be left severely alone. And 
profoundly as many of us admire the character and teaching 
of the historic Jesus, greatly as we appreciate the work which 
Christianity has accomplished and is accomplishing in the 
world, it is very doubtful whether this admiration and apprecia- 
tion will lead on to the goal which Mr Box would desiderate. 
The orthodox Christian to-day, before he can hope for much 
success with the educated and Liberal Jew, must begin and 
succeed nearer home. He must convince the Unitarian; he 
must convince the thousands of educated men in every country 
of Western Europe who no longer believe, in any old orthodox 
sense, in the full Divinity of Christ. Let him first of all bring 
all these to believe once more (I use with Mr Box the words of 
Dr Briggs) in the “second advent of God’s only-begotten and 
well-beloved Son, very God of very God, the Light and Life 
and Saviour of the world.” There may then be some hope 
that Liberal Jews will follow suit. 

C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Lonpon. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS AS A CAUSE OF rns tl 
NEURAL ACTIVITY. ~ 
produc 
D. FRASER HARRIS, M.D., D.Sc., sabe 
Professor of Physiology in the Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S, —_ 
influer 
To the ordinary person volition is the cause of muscular any, i 
activity ; when a man wills to raise his hand and does s0, he of suc 
has not the slightest hesitation in believing that his will is the the be 
cause of the movement. The philosopher may try to shake answe 
him by reminding him that because one event constantly struck 
follows some other, the latter is not necessarily the cause of deduc 
the former, just as day is not the cause of night, nor vice versa. And | 
The physiologist, analysing what occurs on the material side, imme 
would tell him that the molecular disturbance of the cortex stanc 
cerebri is the causal antecedent of the activity of lower nerve proof 
centres which, emitting impulses, stimulate the muscles to the 1 
contraction; in other words, the muscles are innervated. we C 
According to the physiologist, not the will but impulses (which symk 
he is good enough to permit us to call “ volitional”) pro- of th 
ceeding from an excited region of the cerebrum are the cause I 
of the activity of the muscles. He speaks exclusively in terms is ph 
of nerve-impulses proceeding up and down a closed physical give 
chain, and utterly abhors the idea that at any place in that to a 
chain there should arise a conscious state capable of being posit 
the cause of any physical phenomenon, no matter how closely ’ 
the latter may seem to be connected with the former. This Aut 
consciousness appearing or arising at some link in the chain— 
that of the cerebral excitement—the late Professor Huxley Maen 
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alled anepi-phenomenon, which we may translate as by-product, 
and by which term he meant to indicate that consciousness, 
though produced by nerve-impulses, could not itself produce 
thm. Huxley, in his trenchant and lucid style, refused to 
sdmit that consciousness can effect anything more as regards 
the production of bodily activities than the whistle of the 
steam influences the driving power of the engine: the passage 
runs thus:’ “The consciousness of brutes would appear to be 
related to the mechanism of their body simply as a collateral 
product of its working, and to be as completely without any 
power of modifying that working as the steam whistle which 
accompanies the work of a locomotive engine is without 
influence upon its machinery. Their volition, if they have 
any, is an emotion indicative of physical changes, not a cause 
of such changes.” And again, “The soul stands related to 
the body as a bell of a clock to the works, and consciousness 
answers to the sound which the bell gives out when it is 
struck.” And still further, “I mean that the conclusions 
deduced from the study of the brutes are applicable to man.” 
And lastly, «« All states of consciousness in us as in them are 
immediately caused by molecular changes of the brain sub- 
stance. It seems to me that in men as in brutes there is no 
proof that any state of consciousness is the cause of change in 
the motion of the matter of the organism . . . the feeling 
we call volition is not the cause of a voluntary act, but the 
symbol of that state of the brain which is the immediate cause 
of that act.” 

In spite of Professor Huxley’s protest to the contrary, this 
is physiological materialism in eacelsis. A neural process may 
give rise to consciousness, but consciousness cannot give rise 
to a neural process: this is the materialistic neurologist’s 
position. 

The whole object of Professor Huxley’s “ Essay on Animal 
Automatism” is to uphold the view that the emotions of 


1 T. H. Huxley, Collected Essays, vol. i., “Method and Results,” London, 
Macmillan, 1898, p. 240. 
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animals are merely epi-phenomena, and that, therefore, pro- 
bably those of human beings are such also. But if we deny 
‘any causal efficacy to the emotions of animals, it seems to me 
that we make the observations of Professor Gamble and 
others on the colour-changes of fish, prawns, etc., of no 
meaning. Professor Gamble has shown that a certain prawn 
when frightened assumes its night colour, a kind of blue which 
makes it almost invisible in the dark waters of the sea. The 
red “ parrot-fish ” when hiding and quiet is “pale like a dead 
thing ” ; when alarmed, its colour changes to a dark hue. The 
blue “Tang” when placid is of a whitish colour, when dis- 
turbed becomes blue. 

Now it is convenient and correct to describe these 
phenomena as emotio-motor reflex actions, but we do not 
thereby mean to imply that the emotions are not causal. 
On the contrary, were the emotions not present, these changes 
of colour would not occur. These changes are reflex 
actions because the will can neither originate nor inhibit 
them; but that does not preclude emotion, something quite 
other psychologically than volition, from bringing them to 
pass. The extremely primitive character of the emotional 
consciousness of the fish or the prawn does not invalidate 
the present argument; without the emotions these results 
would not follow. Unquestionably the fish and other 
similar lowly animals are the unconscious exhibitors of 
reflex action both excito-motor, in which consciousness is 
not present, and sensori-motor in which consciousness plays 
no causal part whatever. When the light shining into the 
frog’s eye causes the pigment-cells in its skin to contract, 
and the skin therefore to become pale like its surroundings, 
the accident of the frog’s happening to see the light has 
nothing to do causally with the change of colour. The frog 
is the seat of a sensori-motor reflex action, in which its 
consciousness may be called an epi-phenomenon; but what 
a frog or a fish does when and because it is frightened or 
disturbed is not a sensori-motor reflex action at all. What 
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it does may be reflex, but is not devoid of consciousness; in 
other words, consciousness is not absent from all reflex actions. 
Itis absent only from the excito-motor ; it is present, but only 
as a by-product, in the sensori-motor; while in the emotio- 
motor and ideo-motor it is present and causally so. Long 
ago, that prescient Scottish physiologist—John Reid—pro- 
pounded virtually the same thing as regards the latter two 
dasses of reflexes. In his Researches, published the year of 
his death, 1848, we have a lecture entitled, “On Sensational 
and Emotional Reflex Actions.”' Although some of the paper 
is expressed in terms now obsolete, the main thesis is admir- 
ably upheld, that we have tissues and organs often profoundly 
affected by mental conditions chiefly emotional, and since 
these are entirely outside the realm of voluntary origination, 
imitation, or control, we must call them reflex actions. Reid’s 
contention is that these reflex actions do not merely involve 
consciousness, but are constituted through consciousness having 
been aroused. 

According to the late Dr W. B. Carpenter, “‘ The extension 
of the doctrine of reflex action to the brain was first advocated 
by Dr Laycock in a very important essay read before the 
British Association in 1844, and published in the British and 
Foreign Medical Review for January 1845.” 

Professor Laycock himself claimed to have recognised 
reflex actions through cerebral arcs twelve years before 
Dr Carpenter wrote on the subject. Laycock, in fact, asserts 
that it was John Reid who suggested to Carpenter the essence 
of the notion as to the extension of reflex action to the cerebral 
nerve-chains. Professor Huxley’s view involves the strained 
position that the sight of an object can cause the emotion of 
shame, but that the emotion does not cause the subsequent 
dilatation of the blood-vessels which, physiologically speaking, 
constitutes the blush. To the plain man this conclusion is 


1 I may say’that I did not see this paper by Reid until four years after I 
had published my “ Classification of Reflex Actions on a Psycho-physiological 
Basis,” Brain, 1894. 
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ridiculous, and it seems to me that it is not¥sanctioned by 


the latest physiological teaching. Now, I do not propose stimulat 
to traverse the well-worn path leading to the controversy of juice 
about the will as a causd efficiens, but I should like to examine But 
certain types of physiological activity in which consciousness and hac 
appears to be absolutely necessary to their exhibition. stood tl 
For, after all, the behaviour of the living tissue must the flov 
constitute the ultimate facts for the building up of any was ink 
hypothesis as to the inter-relations of mind and matter, the st 
the day having passed for scorning to take into account the flow 0 
actual physiological conditions connected with, and in the He 
opinion of the plain man producible by, some antecedent psychic import 
state. Thus the view of the late Professor James, that a dition: 
particular emotional condition was due to a particular physio- is the 
logical state of some peripheral tissue, was given an exceedingly activit 
severe blow by Professor Sherrington’s observation that a dog certall 
was capable of exhibiting much emotion even after all neural expec 
connection between a very large portion of its periphery and secret 
its brain had been severed some months previously. From the oppos 
standpoint of the a priori reasoning of general philosophy, the organ 
view that we have experienced the emotion of shame because there 
our blood-vessels have previously dilated, is just as likely as sente 
the other or older one, that our blood-vessels dilated because 
we experienced the emotion of shame. The methods of 
experimental physiology were the most likely to settle the 
question of the causal relationships between the two wher 
phenomena—the mental and the protoplasmic. Now 
Now, it so happens that within recent years an interesting stud 
and important experimental inquiry into the flow of gastric pher 
juice in the dog has been made by Professor Pawlow of the whe 
Military Academy, St Petersburg. By certain experimental the 
procedures the food swallowed was prevented reaching the phy 
stomach, so that the gastric juice in a state of purity could be met 
observed in process of been secreted, and the nerves to and sucl 
from the stomach could be stimulated or divided as desired. —_ 
It was noticed that even if the dog was shown food, no juice to | 
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fowed unless it was also hungry, while artificial (electrical) 
¢imulation of the nerves to the stomach called forth a flow 
of juice no matter whether the dog was or was not hungry. 

But further, when a hungry dog which was shown food 
and had in consequence a copious flow of gastric juice, under- 
stood that the food was after all not going to be given him, 
the flow of juice forthwith stopped, or, in physiological language, 
was inhibited. And again, when Pawlow placed meat inside 
the stomach of a dog which was unconscious (asleep), no 
flow of juice was elicited. 

Here we have a particularly valuable example of the 
importance of the intervention of a mental state under con- 
ditions which are more suitable for physiological study than 
is the intact animal exhibiting its usual emotional or volitional 
activities. The value of these observations consists in the 
certainty that with one quality of emotion, the pleasurable 
expectation of food, a definite physiological, and it happens 
secretory, condition is produced; and conversely, with the 
opposite kind of emotion, disappointment, the exactly opposite 
organic state occurs; while when there is no consciousness, 
there is no secretion at all. The experiment could be repre- 
sented by symbols :— 

+E is followed by +J ; and 

—E is followed by —J; and 

Zero E is followed by Zero J; 
where E is emotion or consciousness and J is gastric juice. 
Now, we have been accustomed from the earliest days of our 
studies in logic to be allowed to affirm that when a given 
phenomenon was invariably preceded by some other, and that 
when that phenomenon was absent the former was also absent, 
the former was the cause of the latter. But the materialistic 
physiologist, while of course admitting the validity of this 
method of difference (Mill), refuses to apply the method to 
such cases as those in which the antecedent happens to be a 
mental state. But surely the methods of logic are applicable 
to all cases of invariable relationship, even when we cannot 
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understand the nature of the bond between two sets of 
phenomena apparently causally related. It would be supremely 
absurd to refuse to admit that the moon was the cause of the 
tides, because it happens that we cannot explain how the 
gravitational pull of the moon on the water is actually brought 
about ; nor how and why a magnet moves iron filings. But 
we believe in the reality of action at a distance as a cause, even 
in those cases in which we cannot explain the nature of the 
relationship. 

As a type of the sort of criticism to which I allude, let me 
quote the following passage from a textbook of physiology by 
Professor Noél Paton of the University of Glasgow :—! 

“The sight of food in a fasting dog produces after a latent 
period of five minutes a copious flow of gastric juice. Pavloff 
calls this ‘psychic’ stimulation. It is an example of how 
the ‘distance receptor’ in the eye reflexly brings about an 
appropriate reaction—just as the ‘non-distance receptor’ in 
the wall of the stomach under certain stimuli brings about an 
appropriate reaction. It is somewhat rash of a physiologist, 
who can know nothing of the relation of the psychic state to 
the actions with which it is associated, to affirm, as Pavloff 
does, that the psychic change is causal.” 

Professor Pawlow seems entirely justified in inferring that 
the flow of gastric secretion is due to the antecedent psychic 
states of hunger and anticipation, because, for one thing, when 
these are not present, there is no flow of juice, and for another, 
because the mere sight of food, without the arousing of the 
emotion of desiring it, is not provocative of the flow. In 
other words, the sensation alone is not sufficient to cause the 
secretion, that is, the mere stimulation of the eye (distance 
receptor) alone does not suffice, in spite of what Professor 
Paton asserts: there must be the emotion as well as the 
vision of the food. This, it seems to me, is the important 
point in the matter: the sensational consciousness alone in 


1 Essentials of Human Physiology, Green & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
1907, p. 365. 
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us 


this instance is not causal, the emotional also must be 
aroused. 

I do not now digress to inquire into the full meaning of 
this; the point for us at present is that a form of conscious- 
ness, an emotion, is an absolutely essential link in a chain of 
neural events with food at one end and a flow of gastric juice 
at the other. If what Professor Paton says is correct, we 
ought to get the “reaction ” just as well in an unconscious dog 
to the eye of which a piece of food was exhibited ; but every- 
one knows we do not. Now, the distance receptor is here 
simulated, and yet there is no reaction: further, the distance 
receptor may be stimulated in a conscious dog which does not 
happen to be hungry, and still no juice will flow. But it 
ought to flow reflexly if Professor Paton’s assumptions are 
correct, for there is a complete neural chain beginning at the 
eye, traversing the central nervous system, and ending in the 
stomach, and yet since the emotion of desire for food (which 
can only exist in the hungry dog) has not been aroused, no 
secretion is elicited. A clearer case could not be given of the 
causal presence of a certain modification of consciousness: in 
this case, at any rate, consciousness is not the epi-phenomenon 
which Huxley declared the emotions of animals to be. I have 
taken this definite case of emotion as causal for bodily states 
because it is one experimentally worked out by an eminent 
physiologist of the present day, although the ordinary person 
needs no such example to tell him that he blushes or blanches 
because he is ashamed or afraid, that he has a dry mouth 
because he is the victim of anxiety, that his heart beats faster 
because he is delighted at something, and so forth. 

I have purposely taken a case new to physiological analysis 
as illustrative of the important class of emotion-produced 
bodily conditions, not because the more familiar instances of 
this sort of thing are not equally illustrative, but partly 
because to many people something new has a convincing 
power which something older does not possess. To the minds 
of all except materialistic physiologists, the fact that by 
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volition and emotion bodily phenomena can be produced jg 
sufficient proof that the volitional and emotional states of 
the soul are causal. We have even evidence that the 
bodily effects are increased in intensity pari passu with the 
psychic intensity. Thus we find Dr Macdougall, F.R.S,, 
writing :— 

“Ifa man is but just awakened from deep sleep, or if he 
is thoroughly fatigued, the most forcible contractions of the 
muscles that his will can evoke are relatively feeble; if he is 
fresh and wide awake he can exert greater force; if he is 
emotionally excited, that is, if a large part of his nervous 
system is in a state of high excitement, the force he can exert 
is still greater ; and if his whole nervous system is in that state 
of extreme activity that characterises the condition of maniacal 
excitement, he can exert a degree of muscular force far beyond 
any that he can achieve in any normal state.” 

Here we have an application of the method of concomitant 
variations as between a psychical antecedent and a material 
subsequent. Of course, one can state the problem exclusively 
in terms of the neurones or units of the nervous system, but 
to do this is deliberately to ignore a factor obviously causal in 
the chain of phenomena, namely, the increasing intensity of 
consciousness, from its feeble flicker at the moment of awaken- 
ing from deep sleep to its tremendous effort in maniacal 
excitement. 

We therefore unhesitatingly believe that Professor Pawlow 
is quite justified in writing of the “ psychic” juice, because it 
is juice elicited on account of the antecedent existence of a 
definite emotion. He is justified in believing in the causal 
nexus, although he is unable to explain its nature. 

Mentally caused conditions are of the utmost consequence 
in the practice of the healing art; we are daily forced to 
recognise certain states of bodily activity as due to the pres- 
ence of antecedent mental conditions, and other states—the 
lessening or abolition of that activity—as truly due to the 
opposite mental conditions. Psychically caused inhibitions, 
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more or less severe depressions of vitality, are amongst the 

vest problems calling for therapeutic solution; that the 
mind should be denied its place as a cause, just on account 
of the inability of the materialists to explain how it is so, 
gems wholly unreasonable. 

The whole question of the causal intrusion of consciousness 
is a vital one for physiological psychology, and underlies the 
subject of the classification of Reflex Actions. In Brain, in 
1894, I published a classification of reflex actions on a psycho- 
physiological basis, that is to say, mainly on the principle of 
increasing degrees of psychic involvement. They were divided 
into two great groups— 

A. Those which do not need consciousness for their con- 
summation, the periphero-motor, which include the 
two sub-groups of excito-motor and sensori-motor ; 

B. Those which do need consciousness for their consum- 
mation, the centro-motor or psycho-motor, which 
include the emotio-motor and the ideo-motor. 

In the excito-motor reflex action consciousness is not present 
at all: as examples, we may take the classic reflexes of brain- 
less frogs and other animals, the reflexes of animals and 
children asleep, and those in the man with his spinal cord 
severed in the middle of the back. In the sensori-motor 
group, consciousness is present but not causally so; it is here, 
if you will, a by-product or epi-phenomenon, an excellent 
example of which is the reflex contraction of the iris when 
light falls on the retina. In the emotio- and ideo-motor 
groups, consciousness is present as an essential causal link: 
as examples of these, we have blushing or blanching on account 
of emotion or recollection; perspiring, trembling, increased 
heart-action, and so on. Now, this kind of action, which is 
typical of a large number of actions in the body, is wholly due 
to the emotional consciousness present, for blushing is not a 
voluntary act, and is quite incapable of either origination or 

inhibition by the will. It is therefore entitled to be called an 
involuntary or reflex act, as it possesses two of the character- 
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istics of these acts, namely, (1) the will cannot produce them, alterati 
and (2) the will cannot arrest or abolish them. blanchi 

It makes no difference to the general argument whether we recog 
speak of involuntary or reflex action as co-extensive with the On 
psycho-motor group as above given. Certain bodily states, renal 
dilated vessels, active glands, increased cardiac activity, are the terror, 





direct results of certain antecedent mental states; but not only the int 
so, there is, in addition, an interesting specificity in the relation. increas 
ship. Darwin reminds us that Seneca remarked, “The Roman 4 'sPee 
players hang down their heads, fix their eyes on the ground and Th 
keep them lowered, but are unable to blush in acting shame.” anotht 
The blush cannot be induced in all its specific characteristics been | 
by any other than the appropriate quality of emotion, for in chemi 
order that only some of the arterioles of the skin dilate, there aavo 
must pre-exist not any kind of cerebral excitement, but a most nothi 
definite and specific variety of consciousness—the blush-pro- A 
ducing emotion, whatever that may be. In other words, a both 
specific emotion is needed to produce a specific bodily result, usual 
in this case a vascular one. It seems to me that here we have perio 
another characteristic of a causal relationship, for if any kind muse 
of emotion could produce the vaso-dilatation or the perspira- the 
tion, or the weeping, then there might not be any definite parti 
connection between the mental and the bodily state, whereas, it to 
on the contrary, the relationship is characterised by a degree , 
of specificity that is absolute. shaf 
Emotions and ideas are universally recognised by common out 
sense as causes of definite bodily states. We have the increase reali 
of chemical tone not only of muscles but of other tissues also, the 
as a result of pleasurable emotion, good news, and so forth, ates 
but a diminution of tone from emotions of an opposite bral 
character. The medical man well knows that a cure will His 
depend less on his drugs that on the patient’s peace of mind, whi 
or, at any rate, on the absence of depressing mental conditions. ine} 
A prolonged state of emotional depression has, with a great the 
show of reason, been blamed for such diminutions in the Ins! 
resisting power of tissues as underlie dental caries, and such 
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iterations of chemical tissue-tone as underlie diabetes or the 
blanching of the hair. “Laugh and grow fat” is the popular 
recognition of these principles. 

One of the latest discoveries in connection with the supra- 
renal capsules is that, in the dog, violent emotion—anger, 
terror, etc.—can produce a marked increase in the output of 
the internal secretion of those ductless glands, the result being 
increase in the tone of the muscles necessary for fight or flight 
respectively. 

The profound fatigue produced by exhausting emotion is 
another illustration of our present point. Fatigue has lately 
been demonstrated to consist in a certain definite physico- 
chemical alteration of certain microscopic granules in the 
nervous system, and in this case the powerful emotion and 
nothing else is the ultimate cause of that alteration. 

A very grave state of shock—collapse—can be brought on 
both by pleasurable and by disagreeable emotions, the heart being 
usually inhibited, and the pulse to the brain abolished for a 
period sufficiently long to cause fainting and a total abolition of 
muscular tone, which results in the loss of power to maintain 
the erect posture. ‘To say that all this is not due to the 
particular state of mind is untrue, but to have to attribute 
it to an epi-phenomenon is ridiculous. 

When the unfortunate miner, about to descend the pit- 
shaft, saw that the rope was broken, and that unless he sprang 
out of the cage at that instant he would be dashed to death, 
realising the whole horror of the situation, became insane for 
the rest of his life, it was his emotion of horror which was the 
cause, and the only cause, of those structural changes in his 
brain-cells which constituted the physical basis of his insanity. 
His brain-tissue was damaged by an overwhelming emotion 
which acted on it as really as the moon acts on the sea, but as 
inexplicably ; to say that his consciousness was a by-product in 
the chain of neural events is to be guilty of psycho-physiological 
insincerity. 

Equally causal with the emotion is the idea in the ideo- 
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motor reflex or involuntary action. For instance, under the restraiD 
influence of a fixed idea (monomania) bodily changes, as well factors 
marked as those due to emotion, can occur. The impulsion of reinstal 
the insane idea is, in some instances, more dynamogenic than howeve 
is the will. phenon 
The whole of mental therapeutics depends on recognising large ¢ 
consciousness as an efficient cause. Any beneficial results there 
obtained by the method of “faith healers ” have been obtained cannot 
through the causal agency of the patient’s mind in expectant centre, 
attention, or in some other condition leading to an outflow of extrent 
beneficial nerve impulses ; these may be called the beneficent stomat 
neuroses. A similar explanation accounts for the striking a refle 
mentally-caused bodily conditions which are included under can S$ 
the designation of hysterias. wheln 
Undoubtedly the psychological differences between an mass | 
ideo-motor reflex action and a volition are not many, but the makes 
two kinds of action are not identical. In the reflex actions of is the 
the psycho-motor group, the element of inevitableness is one cause 
of the characteristics, and it is just the one which is not present Pl 
in the volition. In volitions, the power of deliberation and the micro 
possibility of choice are exactly what preclude us from describ- the st 
ing them as reflex actions. The will, if you like, may be surfat 
called a residual phenomenon, but never an epi-phenomenon; a per 
it is a residual phenomenon, for when we have classified a large have 
number of actions under the various groups of “ reflex,” there phys’ 
is still found an important group remaining in which the exist 
element of inevitableness is just the one that is not present. to so 
There are reflex tendencies to action and also to restraint told 
of action, but the will is not the simple product of any of the may 
former reinforcing one another, nor of any of the latter over 
interfering with the former: the will is an arbiter above the quel 
reflex. Yet, in certain cases, reflex tendencies defy volition as 01 
and make it of none effect. We can, for instance, by an effort wiil 
of the will suspend our breathing and bring about the so-called whi 
voluntary apnoea. But this is possible only for a certain time, pros 
after which not all the volition of which we are capable will can 
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restrain the next breath. The reflexigenous and chemical 
factors operating on the inspiratory centre defy the will and 
reinstate the inspiration. The will is an arbiter which is not, 
however, omnipotent ; nevertheless it is not merely an epi- 
phenomenon, still less an automaton. The will can, to a 
large extent, originate and, within limits, can control; but 
there are activities it cannot arouse and activities that it 
cannot restrain. The will has no power over the vaso-motor 
centre, the cardio-motor, the perspiratory or the vomiting; in 
extremely few cases can it stop the heart or evacuate the 
stomach; but its occasional powerlessness does not make it 
areflex action or any synthesis of these. Emotions and ideas 
can sometimes effect what volition cannot; when an over- 
whelming sorrow reduces the strong man to a semi-lifeless 
mass of toneless muscle, when the sense of impending disaster 
makes the muscles of a weak woman as strong as a giant’s, it 
is the psychic event in each case that is the sole and immediate 
cause of the collapse and of the heroism respectively. 
Physiologists have been so successful by the aid of the 
microscope in tracing a complete chain of nerve-units from 
the surface of the body into the centres and out towards the 
surface again, that the all-sufficiency of this chain has become 
a perfect obsession with them, and to such an extent that they 
have left no room for volition. Of course, this in_ itself 
physically all-sufficient chain of neurones can be proved to 
exist; but it is one thing to trace a path from a certain place 
to some other and back again, and quite another thing to be 
told that somewhere on that route their lives a gatekeeper who 
may or may not at any particular time permit you to walk 
over that path, however familiar it may be. ‘The power to 
quell or inhibit activity we must never forget while thinking, 
as one usually does, of volitional stimulation to activity. The 
will can produce activity, but it can also prevent it; and that 
which can prevent the tendency to action, or inhibit action in 
progress, must of necessity be a causd efficiens. That which 
can scorn fatigue and keep even death at bay is no mere by- 
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product of consciousness to be denied the name of cause. We 
must not make our incapability to explain the causal nexus a 
reason for denying that the psychical is a cause. This is to 
ram the universe into the cramped mould of our conceptual 
infirmities. How little progress would have been made in the 
science of electricity if that principle had been applied there! 
A reaction is steadily setting in against this excessive 
materialism in physiology, a recent apostle of which we find 
in Professor Ostwald. Dr J. S. Haldane, F.R.S., of Oxford, 
has, on more than one occasion within the last two or three 
years, protested in an outspoken manner against the continued 
attempt to explain life on any exclusively physical or chemical 
hypotheses. In a philosophical address at the meeting of the 
British Association at Dublin in 1908, and again at a meeting 
of the Manchester Pathological Society in October of the 
past year, Dr Haldane pointed out with great cogency the 
insufficiency of these as an explanation of life. He said: 
“The point now reached is that the conceptions of physics 
and chemistry are insufficient to enable us to understand 
physiological phenomena. . . . In recognising it as an organism 
we are applying an elementary conception which goes deeper 
than the conceptions of matter and energy, since the apparent 
matter and energy contained in or passing through or reacting 
with the organism are treated as only the sensuous expression 
of its existence. As soon as we pass beyond the most super- 
ficial details of physiological activity, it becomes unsatisfactory ; 
and it breaks down completely when applied to fundamental 
physiological problems such as that of reproduction.” 
Another Oxford teacher, Dr MacDougall, does not hesitate 
in his Physiological Psychology to treat of the soul not as 
a metaphor or as some effete notion of pre-scientific days, but 
as a real existence. On p. 167° we actually find the expression, 
“A psychical resultant of the separate actions upon the soul 


1 Natural Philosophy, W, Ostwald. London, Williams & Norgate, 1911, 
p. 163. 


2 Physiological Psychology in the ‘“ Temple Series,” London, 1908. 
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of two elementary psycho-physical processes.” Such words 
sme years ago would have been sufficient to place their 
guthor outside the pale of physiological respectability on an 
oasis Where he would have found his colleague Dr Haldane 
already banished. MacDougall is apparently thoroughly con- 
yinced that at any rate in physiological psychology we cannot 
dispense with the notion of the soul, for his words are: “ We 
are compelled to postulate, as a necessary condition of the 
development of the magnetic field, a medium or substance 
which we call the ether. Just so we are compelled to 
postulate an existent, an immaterial being, in which the 
separate neural processes produce the elementary affections 
which we have called psychical elements, and this we call 
the soul... .” 

“These are questions that can never be laid to rest by 
the dictum that the soul is nothing but the sum of psychical 
events, or by any other dictum of the logician or metaphysician 
reasoning from the data at present available. ‘They can only 
be answered by the discovery of new empirical evidence. The 
physiological psychologist, above all men, must proclaim a 
sceptical agnosticism, not that spurious agnosticism which 
says, We shall not and cannot know, but that nobler agnos- 
tiism which says, We do not know, let us try to find out.” 
These are noble words, because they are the utterance of 
honesty. Some of us are trying to find out by analysing such 
new empirical data as have been given us by the experiments 
of Professor Pawlow. Properly understood, the emotions, 
even of dogs, may teach us much; they teach us at least this, 
that consciousness, how we know not, can be a cause in as 
full and perfect a manner as any other cause of which we have 
experience. Just as we hesitate to affirm, just as we doubt, 
because our knowledge is imperfect, so let us venture to 
believe for the very same reason. 


D. FRASER HARRIS. 


Datuousie UNiversity, 
Hauirax, Nova Scotia. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CONCEPTION 
OF GOD. 


Proressor H. A. OVERSTREET, 
New York. 


Ir is true of philosophy, as of other disciplines, that necessity 
is the mother of invention. Philosophy exists to serve human 
needs. As the needs change, taking new shape and direction, 
philosophy undergoes corresponding transformation. It is, of 
course, abstractly conceivable that a philosophy should be 
elaborated which should possess the answers to all questions 
that might ever be broached. We have long since learned, 
however, through the chastening sorrow of many a meta- 
physical overturn, that what is thus abstractly conceivable 
shows small promise of being concretely realised. Philosophies 
have, with greater or less success, answered the needs of their 
day in the spirit of their day. As a recent writer has expressed 
it, “ Philosophy is . . . the deepening and the broadening of 
the common practical thoughtfulness.”' It follows, then, that 
if the present age in some deep-reaching way has set a new 
problem, has developed a new “practical thoughtfulness,” 
philosophy must be alive to these altered needs. Professor 
Ludwig Stein, in his Philosophische Strémungen der Gegen- 
wart, describes the present situation as follows :* “The problem 
of human society has reached an acute stage. It knocks at 
every door and wakes out of his fantasies even the most 


1 Perry, R. B., The Approach to Philosophy, 1905, p. 21. 
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dumbrous dreamer of speculative dreams. Men wait im- 
patiently for the answer. Philosophy dare not delay unless 
it would suffer the danger of being asked no more... . 
After two thousand years man is returning to himself again.” 
That this is true need scarcely be argued. Our serious 
concern with human life, our effort to know it systematically, 
thoroughly, in a word, scientifically, has brought into being 
rich funds of new material. We have been forced to pene- 
trate to the depths of life in order that we may know and 
direct its surface sweep. Anthropology, ethnology, compara- 
tive philology, social psychology, the psychology of religion, 
animal psychology, economics, politics, social medicine and 
hygiene, comparative jurisprudence, international law, socio- 
logy,—these are a few of the sciences that have had their 
first rich development in our own day. Have they given us, 
in any sense, a new understanding of social values, a new 
view of the functions and possibilities of human society? If 
they have not, we may rest assured that, with all their vast 
extent of new material, they will effect no considerable change 
in philosophic thought. If they have, we may be equally 
assured, that quite irrespective of our conscious will in the 
matter, they will inevitably transform philosophy—our thought 
of God and the world—into harmony with the new insights. 
This unprecedented stimulus to social research and under- 
standing is clear indication that in human life there has been 
a new stirring of the waters. What is in fact so significant 
about the newly enriched social sciences, and what makes our 
judgment as to the new social valuations so much the surer, 
is that the same fundamental conception runs through them all. 
We may take the science of charity. Aid to the unfortunate 
has from time immemorial meant the relief of physical and 
mental distresses. But in the past such relief was administered 
for the sole purpose of removing the obvious local evil. The 
vast system of almsgiving developed throughout the Middle 
Ages, and in the early centuries of the modern era was a largely 
ineffective and self-ruinous system of social palliatives. At 
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the present day it seems to us almost incredible that the huge, 
poverty-breeding system should have lasted as long as it did 
without the discovery that the principle involved was funda. 
mentally wrong, that the treatment of distress must be not by 
the administration of local palliatives but by radical, organic 
cure, and by the establishment of the individual upon a 
sure foundation of self-help. The situation, however, jg 
easily explained. Almsgiving was the consistent outcome 
of a negative and dependent view of human life—of the 
view that human life does not make its well or its ill, but 
accepts it,—from god or demon or the unsearchable order of 
things. The best that could be done was to ease the suffer. 
ing of the victim. “Free bounty in alms,” says Hobhouse, 
“is the virtue appropriate to the lord dealing with humble 
dependents.”* Almsgiving developed to greatest proportions, 
as in the Christian Middle Ages, where such a negative view 
was dominant. Our present science of charity, on the contrary, 
is thoroughly, and with intent, positive. It exists only inci- 
dentally to relieve the specific ills; fundamentally, its function 
is to construct and reconstruct the normal and healthy life, 
It, indeed, applies the local salve; but more deeply it 
attempts the organic cure. Nor is its concern solely with 
the particular distresses; rather it is with the deep-lying 
causes as they exist in the wide-ramifying relations and 
institutions of society. It attacks the causes that it may 
re-establish the sufferer, set him in his normal place, make 
him independent, self-helping, socially worthful. It does all 
this not simply because it has grown wiser through experience, 
but because it has a radically different view of human life. 
It believes that human life, individually and collectively, is, in 
the main, the creator of its own good or ill. Its ideal is that 
of a society which, by a long, vigorous process of correcting 
social evils, has at last wrought out its own health and 
happiness. It sets about its task, therefore, with a broad 
faith in humanity’s power to take care of itself, with a belief 
1 Hobhouse, L, T., Morals in Evolution, p. 31. 
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in its essential sanity and self-maintenance. In short, 
modern charity has its stimulus and power in a fundamentally 
democratic conception of society. 

We might pass in review the various typical institutions— 
marriage and the family, industry, law and justice, education, 
the state, the church,—and we should find in each the same 
increasingly conscious advance to democratic conceptions and 
organisation. ‘To make this clear in as brief a space as possible, 
we must recapitulate, in broad outline, the development of 
human civilisation. It may be expressed shortly as a move- 
ment from non-differentiation to class differentiation, to 
personal differentiation. Human society in its first or 
primitive stage ran, so to speak, in the pack.’ As in a 
wolf pack, there was no distinction of class as between male 
and female, subject and ruler, lord and vassal. Civilisation 
took its first important step in advance—in patriarchal and 
military society—by developing certain broad class differenti- 
ations. The woman that had run side by side with her fellows, 
sharing the hunt and the foray, came, after long economic and 
social development, to be placed over against her masculine 
fellows in a class by herself. She was relegated to a social 
group in many ways inferior to the masculine group. Again, 
the improvident, lazy, reckless fellow who, in the pack stage, 
was carried or kicked along by his fellows, or who in the 
struggle of life was ruthlessly eliminated, in the later stages 
dropped into a class with his fellows, and served the more 
capable group. Society differentiated into the masters and 
the servers. As the stage of communal ownership was gradu- 
ally succeeded by the stage of more or less extended private 
ownership, a further class differentiation developed, of the 
wealthy and the indigent, the employer and the employed. 
And as the military state developed out of patriarchal society, 
a new distinction was established, of lord and vassal, noble 
and base-born. 

It is significant to note that, up to recent years, the 
1 Jenks, Edw., History of Politics, p. 8. 
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typical point of view of society, in its legal and social regula- 
tions, its morality, religion, art, has, in greater or less degree, 
been determined by this thought of class differentiation. From 

the code of Hammurabi to the common law of England in 

the nineteenth century, the interpretation of human values has 

in greater or less degree been in terms of class status. For 

example, males, as a class, had rights not accorded the female 

class. It will be recalled that it was not until 1882 that the 

English law permitted women to retain property in their own 

tight. Before that time—or at any rate before 1857— it was 

legal for a man to desert his wife, compelling her to support 
their common family, and then, depleted in pocket, to retum 

and appropriate all her earnings; and to do this again and 
again without the possibility of legal redress on her part. In 
law countenancing such difference of human rights there was 
precisely the same class point of view as was present in the 
old Hindoo law of Manu, which prescribed that “day and 
night women must be kept in dependence by the males of 
their families”; or again, that “though the husband be 
destitute of virtue or seeking pleasure elsewhere, or devoid 
of good qualities, he must be constantly worshipped as a god 
by the faithful wife.” ' 

Again, in the administration of justice, where we should 
expect, if anywhere, to find personal values truly estimated, 
we discover that from the earliest times up to the present day 
—in lessening degree, doubtless—punishment has been meted 
upon a basis of class status. “If the doctor has treated a 
gentleman for a severe wound with a lancet of bronze, and has 
caused that gentleman to die, or has opened an abscess of the 
eye for a gentleman... and has caused the loss of the 
gentleman’s eye, one shall cut off his hands.”* “If a doctor 
has treated the severe wound of a slave of a poor man with a 
bronze lancet, and has caused his death, he shall render slave 
for slave.”* Compare this with the situation in modern 
England: “Nor was the English law altogether free from 

1 Manu, ix. 2; v. 54. 2 Hammurabi, 216. 3 [bid., 219. 
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caste distinctions in the earlier part of the modern period. 
The benefit of clergy, which had originally been an immunity 
daimed by ecclesiastics from the secular courts, had been 
gadually transformed into a mere class privilege, whereby 
educated persons could escape punishment for secondary 
offences. Thus, in the seventeenth century, the question 
whether a man would be hanged for larceny or not depended 
on whether he could read. ... It was not until 1827 that 
[benefit of clergy] was finally abolished, but even then it was 
doubtful whether the privilege of peers fell with it. This 
question was not settled until 1841, when the statute of 
Edward VI. was repealed, and peers accused of felony became 
liable to the same punishments as other persons.” * 

As to the industrial order, we are so well aware of the 
manner in which, from the earliest ages, legislation has been 
enacted by an economically regnant class for its own class 
advantage, that we need not elaborate the point. Whether 
the regnant class has legislated for the Greek or the Roman 
or the American slave, for the English or the Continental serf, 
or for the modern wage-earner, it has regarded him, in each 
case, not as a full person having rights equal to those of all 
other persons, but rather as a quasi-person, limited to the 
small circle of rights accorded to his group. 

With this prevalent class point of view in mind, we may 
regard now the typical movements of the present day. To 
many persons, the present struggle of women to achieve a 
more enviable economic and political status is but a distressing 
symptom of a temporary social decadence. Considered from 
the point of view of the history of civilisation, however, it is 
seen to be one of the significant indications of the advance 
which civilisation is making to its third stage. The same is 
true of the efforts for legal and industrial reform. We have 
named this third stage, as over against the first two—non- 
differentiation and class differentiation—the stage of personal 
differentiation. 

1 Hobhouse, L. T., Morals in Evolution, i. 322. 
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The problem of the third stage may be briefly expressed 
as follows: For one reason or another, in the course of human 
development, barriers to individual initiative have been erected 
without reference to individual capacity or worth. The 
result has been twofold: a loss to society of capacities 
thus alienated and suppressed; and an injustice to the 
individual. At the present stage of civilisation, then, the 
effort is to break down the relatively arbitrary and undis- 
criminating barriers, and to allow all life to exert itself to its 
full possibilities. In other words, society, instead of differ 
entiating into classes, now differentiates into persons. And 
thus we reach our typical present-day demands: (1) unhindered 
opportunity for personal development; (2) in cases where 
such opportunity is still hindered—as in the class disquali- 
fication of women, in the economic weakness of the wage- 
earner, in the legal inferiority of the poor man, in the 
political subjection of the majority to the favoured few— 
vigorous social action to the end of removing the hindrances. 

Such, briefly, are the problem and the ideal of this third 
stage of civilisation—the stage of social democracy. Let us 
now, in order to show the bearing of all this upon philosophy, 
point out a significant change which the third stage is effecting 
in our understanding of the manner in which human progress 
is accomplished. In a society permeated with the spirit of 
class status, where the family, the civil order, the industrial 
system, the state, religion, all exhibited, in their varying 
structure, the distinction between a superior, guiding class and 
an inferior class subject to guidance and rule, it is natural to 
suppose that a certain habit of thought would be engendered, 
namely, of regarding society as necessarily differentiated into 
leader and led, ruler and ruled, master and dependant. 
Nothing is more anomalous in the older days than the 
condition of the masterless man. “From the top to the 
bottom of the social scale every free man acknowledged a 
master, who secured to him justice and protection in exchange 
for his obedience and fealty. The moment an Egyptian tried 
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to withdraw himself from this subjection, the peace of his life 
was at an end; he became a man without a master, and... 
without a recognised protector. . . . Any man might stop him 
on the way, steal his cattle, merchandise, and property on the 
most trivial pretext, and if he attempted to protest, might 
beat him with almost certain impunity.” The thought, then, 
of a “masterless ” society, going its own free way, working its 
unrestrained will, without the strong hand, the superior word, 
would, to the earlier ages, have been equivalent to the thought 
of social chaos. As well think of the stars wildly careering 
through space! No, for a class-constituted society, there was 
but one possible thought—and it is easy to see how it would 
inevitably extend to embrace the universe and produce the 
various theories of god-rulership—the thought, namely, that 
the mass of beings must be directed by superior ones who are 
not of their number. 

Now a long-established social habit such as this is not 
easily broken. Indeed, there can be little doubt, I think, that 
ina number of regions of our life—particularly in the industrial 
order and religion—-the old subject-ruler habit of thought still 
holds sway. Nevertheless, even in these regions, but more 
particularly elsewhere, we are gradually forming a new 
habit of social thought which must eventually displace the 
old one. 

In a democratic state, there is no single person who holds 
the key to destiny, nor any group of persons who know clearly 
and truly the way of future advance. Wise and foolish, moral 
and immoral, broad-minded and narrow-minded, egoistic and 
altruistic, patriotic and unpatriotic, good, bad, indifferent, men 
and women and children—all together, the gigantic, unassorted 
mass of them,—make the destiny of a modern democratic state. 
When we ask how the destiny is accomplished, we sometimes 
stand aghast ; ofttimes we are plunged in despair; but mainly, 
if we are wise, we watch with calm assurance this mass-life, 


' Maspero, G., Recueil de travaux relatifs a la philologie et a Varchéologie 
Egyptienne et Assyrienne, 1870, p. 309. Quoted by Hobhouse, i. 296. 
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seething, tumultuous, without compass or guide or will or 
plan, that we call the modern democratic state. “ Who is to 
lead my people?” comes a melancholy cry out of the wilder. 
ness of old thoughts and past ideals. “'The people lead 
themselves!” comes the answering shout of hopeful voices, 
“Woe, woe! Their way is destruction ; their path is death!” 

So it must seem to the point of view of the old class. 
guidance theory. The king, or the wise men—the masters— 
must know the destiny, must hold the way. What this view 
lacked was a knowledge of the deeper, subtler processes of 
mass-life, the ceaseless action and reaction of each and all, 
the mutual adjustment, modification, adaptation, the endless 
resistances, co-operations, agreements, disagreements—in short, 
the infinitely complex “social dialectic” everywhere and 
always at work. The old view believed rightly in conscious 
guidance ; but it failed to realise that such guidance plays but 
upon the surface of the deep, unconscious, self-adjustive and 
self-advancing movement of life. We are coming therefore to 
the new thought that society is guided—if we may still use 
that word—not by king or class, but by the infinite action and 
reaction of all its members. This new conception of society 
making itself, lifting itself through its very imperfections— 
through the struggle of these one with another—to planes of 
more effective realisation, must obviously have profound bearing 
upon the manner in which we shall view the process of the total 
universe. Must it not change profoundly our hitherto typical 
way of regarding the organisation of the world? What, in 
short, is to be the new world-view consonant with this demo- 
cratic thought of a society making itself’? 

But objections will bristle at this point. All this move- 
ment which we have traced concerns humanity alone, an 
insignificant speck in the universe of life. What justification 
have we for thus extending a conception whose known 
application is solely human to the total universe. The 
briefest answer to the objection is that the conception in 
its essential meaning is not simply applicable to human life, 
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that it has already, under another name, been systematically 
extended beyond the human to the widest known regions of 
animal and plant life. 

We are all so well aware of the changed attitude which 
the biological sciences have engendered towards nature’s way 
of growth that I need not elaborate the point. Yet it will 
serve us, I think, to compare our change of attitude in this 
respect with the change in our conception of human social 
advance. The pre-evolutional conception will be recalled— 
the thought of nature’s various beings as somehow made by 
an outside power, set in their place, and guided to their 
destiny. ‘There was no thought of nature’s brute hosts guiding 
themselves, working out their destiny from within their own 
number. Yet this is precisely the view to which the biological 
sciences have brought us. ‘Through the very processes of 
variation and struggle and adaptation, which we have pointed 
out as characteristic of human society, animal and plant 
society work their slow way from form to form and stage 
tostage. We have no difficulty now in conceiving a “ master- 
less” animal society. It needed no interfering hand to guide 
the simian to the man. ‘The whole was a process of self- 
advance, of an animal society raising itself through the 
infinitely slow and subtle processes of mass-struggle to stages 
of greater fitness and power. Nature, in short, instead of 
being a realm subject to external guidance, doomed to play 
a passive part in the drama, is found to be a myriad society 
in intense, unceasing activity, working out its own destiny, 
a destiny which, for all that we can know, may carry it, not 
only beyond its present low condition, but even beyond the 
farthest limits which we can now conceive. 

Thus, we are forced to surrender the age-old dualistic 
notion that the ways of humanity are not the ways of nature. 
Fundamentally their ways are the same—of struggle and 
adaptation, adjustment and readjustment. Each is a mass-life 
making itself, through mass dialectic, into more adequate forms. 
Human society, in short, is but a specific group differing in 
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greater or less degree, but in no sense radically, from the other that 
myriad groups of the universe. differs 

This conclusion as to the essential similarity of behaviour degre 
of human and animal life, has been strengthened by various cally | 
researches that have followed in the wake of the biological convil 
sciences. Even at the present day it is still a prevalent betwe 
thought among a considerable body of men that the human “All 
person is possessed of at least two endowments that belong the P 
uniquely to him. These are intelligence and morality. Ac. doctr 


cording to this view, the world is sharply divided into the psych 
favoured possessors and the unfavoured non-possessors. On 


the other hand, contemporary psychological and ethical re- anim 
searches are rapidly undermining this dualistic view of human Ever 
and animal life. In the first place, psychology, by the exten- regio 
sion of its researches to the regions of animal life, and by the suspi 
discovery, in human life, of the hitherto unsuspected range and the | 
power of unconscious psychical activities, has swept away the Inorg 
barriers between the lower and the human animal; has shown, the 3 
in short, that the developed intelligence of the human person hith 
is not so far removed from the relatively simpler responses of - 
the animal as to preclude the tracing of the one in continuous mak 
development out of the other. “The immense intellectual to f 
disparity between a man of genius and a catarrhine ape is due with 
to the accumulation of anatomical variations, so slight in their of 
beginnings as to be hardly perceptible.”* Or, as Bergson - 
expresses it, ‘One need but compare the structure of the brain and 
with that of the spinal cord to convince oneself that there ord 
exists between the cerebral function and the reflex activity of int 
the medullary system a difference solely of complexity and the 
not of kind.”? a 

In the second place, as to the moral endowments of man, to 
the relatively recent genetic study of moral concepts is increas- ae 
ingly convincing us that moral consciousness is the result of a eve 
slow, continuous development out of non-moral consciousness, m 


1 Evans, E, P., Evolutional Ethics and Animal Psychology, p. 16. 
2 Bergson, H., Matiére et Mémoire, p. 15. 
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that the enlightened honesty of a human person, for example, 
differs from the brute fear instinct of the lower animal only in 
degree of complexity and of social development, and not radi- 
cally in kind. In short, the genetic sciences are everywhere 
convincing us that there is no fundamental break in continuity 
between the lower animal and man, that, as Forel states it, 
«All the properties of the human mind may be derived from 
the properties of the animal mind,” and that therefore “the 
doctrine of evolution is quite as valid in the province of 
psychology as it is in all the other provinces of organic life.” * 
There remain two great steps still to be taken. Below the 
animal is the plant ; below the plant is the so-called inorganic. 
Even now psychology is making groping advances into the 
region of plant life,’ with results that increasingly confirm our 
suspicion that the region of psychical activity extends below 
the so-called animal plane of life. On the other hand, the 
inorganic still remains a realm of almost total obscurity. But 
the impulse given to the discovery of psychical life below the 
hitherto accepted planes, and the astonishing success of our 
researches—a success revolutionising our traditional thought— 
makes it impossible to stop short of penetrating the inorganic 
to find there, perhaps, some minimal form of life continuous 
with the higher forms. We have rid ourselves of the notion 
of a difference in kind between the human and the lower 
animal; we are increasingly doing so as between the animal 
and the plant. The difference between these hitherto separated 
orders of life is now seen to be one of greater or less complexity 
in the power to vary reactions to stimuli. As we descend in 
the scale of life from the human to the lower animal, the power 
to vary reactions becomes increasingly limited ; as we descend 
to the plant it becomes still more limited. In the inorganic, 
we seem to find a kind of substance that has no power what- 
ever to vary its reactions; action and reaction are always the 
same. And yet it is not inconceivable that the inorganic may 


1 Forel, A., Ants and Some Other Insects, p. 36, 
2 Cf. Binet, A., Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. 
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be at or near the lower limit of variation ; in other words, that 
it may react to stimuli with such infinitesimal variations as 
utterly to escape our detection, so that it presents the appear- 


covered 
purely 


ance of an absolutely unalterable stuff—<dead matter.” |g J existen 
this should prove to be true, then the inorganic is fundamen. § We! 
tally the same in kind as the most advanced forms of life. the ino 
It is significant in this connection to note that many of He 


the recent discoveries in chemistry and physics frankly cast } concep 
suspicion upon the long-accepted tradition of the absolute out, of 


invariability of inorganic matter. centur 
We cannot, of course, forecast at present how these Huma 
problems of plant life and inorganic matter will be solved, to bet 


Yet there can be no doubt whatever of the dominant trend humat 
of scientific endeavour. It is the effort to break down all the ot 


barriers, to link all the orders of the world together in an 4} thems 
essential oneness of quality and process. In the light of this that 
dominant trend, we make a serious blunder if we suppose that habits 
the physicist, chemist, and biologist are concerned with realms mater 
whose processes are utterly unlike those of human life, or that Itis 
the social scientist, because he is dealing with human society, Midd 
must speak in terms wholly foreign to the physicist, chemist, thoug 
and biologist. If the human, as we are more and more other 
suspecting, is but the more complex physico-chemical, or plant, dyna 
or animal, or, vice versa, if these are but simpler forms of moul 
what is more intricately organised in the human, the dis- self-a 
covery of what is truly fundamental in any one sphere of life longe 
will be a discovery valid for all spheres. If we can find this in th 
essential law of all life, we have, assuredly, the stuff out of are 1 
which we may fashion our present-day philosophy. airug 

The bearing of the foregoing argument should now be infer 
clear. We have pointed out, on the one hand, the dominant cratl 
social thought ; on the other, the dominant biological thought say 
of our day. They seemed at first to have no concern with “rul 
each other. But looking more deeply, we saw that the mus 
fundamental way of democracy—the self-modification of the reac 
mass-life by the actions and reactions of all its members—was the 
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the fundamental way of all life. Here, then, we have dis- 
wvered a law of life wider than the purely human or the 
purely non-human. There remains, indeed, a region of 
existence—the inorganic—still unsubjected to this law. But, 
ss we have said, the whole effort of scientific thought is to link 
the inorganic in essential continuity with the organic. 

Here, then, is the stuff out of which our new philosophical 
concepts are to be formed. It is greatly different from that 
out of which the social and scientific concepts of former 
centuries were formed. The latter was oligarchic and static. 
Human society was regarded as, in the main, passive material 
to be moulded by the heaven- or blood- favoured few. Again, 
human and animal and plant were conceived as fashioned from 
the outside, sustained and guided by a power or powers not 
themselves. It is not difficult to infer the type of world-view 
that must inevitably have issued from such social and scientific 
habits of thought. The world would be regarded as passive 
material, fashioned and guided by a power or powers not itself. 
Itis not surprising, then, to find everywhere in ancient and 
Middle Age philosophy, both eastern and western, this dominant 
thought of an oligarchic government of the universe. On the 
other hand, the spirit of modern thought is democratic, 
dynamic. Human society is not in the main passive material, 
moulded to the will of the few. It is self-active, self-sustaining, 
slf-advancing. Again, human and animal and plant are no 
longer regarded as fashioned from the outside, to remain fixed 
in their respective spheres. Through ceaseless activity they 
are fashioning themselves, creating, through their own mass- 
struggle, new problems and new destinies. Is it difficult to 
infer the type of philosophy that must issue from this demo- 
cratic-developmental thought of the present ? Certainly we may 
say at once that it will have no sympathy with the typical 
“ruler” and “ guide” views of the past. Ruling and guiding 
must be from within society, operative through the actions and 
reactions of each and every member. I would lay stress upon 
the last clause. ‘The democratic ideal calls for the abrogation 
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of all exclusive class privilege. It holds that all persons haye 
fundamentally the same kind of privilege. Would it not seem 
to follow, then, that to invest one being or one power with a 
vision and a control radically different in kind from all other 
beings, is to return to the unbiological, oligarchic spirit of a 
class-constituted society. Or, to state the matter more clearly, 
to divide the universe into two mutually exclusive kinds of 
being, one absolute in perfection and power, the other limited 
and imperfect, would be to continue into modern life a habit 
of thought bred in the older externalistic spirit of class status, 
Let us then state the issue frankly: a philosophy fashioned 
in the spirit of democratic-biological ideals will inevitably 
repudiate whatever of monarchic or oligarchic still lingers in 
the god-views of the present. We are well enough aware that 
these elements do still linger, that the conception of a supreme 
person ordained in the nature of things to be eternally perfect, 
as against the mass of beings struggling with imperfections, 
is still the prevalent thought. But the continuance of such 
a monarchic view means simply that the biological-democratic 
way of thought has not yet grown into a habit of our life. 
Eventually, no doubt, it will do so. Until it does, we may 
be assured that the old oligarchic habits of thought will still 
linger. As philosophers, however, this need give us little 
concern; for preliminary to the thought-habit must come 
the thought not yet grown into a habit. If democracy is 
a concept that must inevitably displace the older ways of 
thought, we shall be wise if, instead of waiting to be violently 
dispossessed of the old interpretations, we seek consciously 
to adjust our older habits to the demands of the living situa- 
tion. Nor should one fear overmuch the thought of changing 
the accepted meaning of God. Such changes have been con- 
tinuous with the advance of civilisation. It would be folly, 
then, to hold that any view inherited by our day and genera- 
tion is to have the unprecedented privilege of remaining 
unchanged in secula seculorum. It is truer to history to 
accept the fact that god-views alter as society changes, and 
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to set vigorously about the task of finding how the truly 
momentous changes in contemporary thought and life are to 
affect our view of God. 

Itis a well-known psychological fact that we seldom conceive 
any great significance to attach to the present or the near-at- 
hand. All the great events, we are sure, happened in the far 
past, or at some distance. Yet I venture to say—although it 
will sound inexcusably oracular—that the present change in 
gcial and scientific outlook is gradually effecting a modifica- 
tio of our idea of God which, in the accomplished result, 
will be as profoundly momentous as any of the great changes 
ofthe past. There was the slow transition from an unordered 
animism to a systematised polytheism; from polytheism to 
monolatry; from monolatry to monotheism; from simple 
monotheism to tri-theistic monotheism ; and from tri-theistic 
monotheism to a purer form of monotheism. I believe that 
in western civilisation we are to-day witnessing the transition 
from the last of the oligarchic views of the universe to a 
view of the world consistent with the spirit of evolutional 
democracy. 

“This new spirit, forming itself, as it were, upon the 
restless sea of humanity, will, without doubt, determine the 
future sense of God and destiny. The deistic conception of 
an age now completely past, that God is some distant monarch, 
will fade into the darkness with the social system which gave 
it rise; and society as a federal union, in which each individual 
and every form of human association shall find free and full 
scope for a more abundant life, will be the large figure from 
which is projected the conception of the God in whom we live 
and move and have our being.”! It is this “ large figure,” not 
simply of human, but of cosmic society, which is to yield our 
God of the future. It is the figure of myriad lives, and yet of 
one vast group life, in ceaseless activity. There is no place in 


1 “Democracy: a New Unfolding of Human Power,” by Robert A. Woods ; 
in Studies in Philosophy and Psychology by Former Students of Charles Edward 
Garman, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1906. 

Vor. XI.—No. 2. 27 
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the figure for an eternally perfect being, and no need: no 
need, for the vast society by its own inherent mass-dialectic 
—of struggle and adaptation, co-operation and conflict—ig 
working out its own destiny; no place, for the society, 
democratic from end to end, can brook no such radical class 
distinction as that between a supreme being favoured with 
eternal and absolute perfection and the mass of beings doomed 
to the lower ways of imperfect struggle. It is the large figure 
out of which is projected the conception of the God that is 
ourselves, in whom and of whom we literally are; the God 
that, in every act and intention, we, with all our countless 
fellows, are realising. Nor is it indeed a God, as idealistic 
absolutists would have it, in whom our imperfect actions 
vanish in perfection, but one in whom they are the means 
whereby, out of an imperfect present, a less imperfect future 
is being wrought. It is a God that in one respect is in the 
making, growing with the growth of the world ; suffering and 
sinning and conquering with it; a God, in short, that is the 
world in the spiritual unity of its mass-life. 

Such is the new type of view which, it would seem, must 
eventually displace the rapidly waning monotheism of past 
social orders. That it is already in process of formation is 
witnessed by the increasing insistence among progressive 
religious thinkers that if the conception of God is to be 
retained it must be the conception of a God growing with 
the world—in time and change and progress—a God in and 
of the total world-process. That it will be a view incom- 
parably better fitted to the spirit of our day than the various 
theisms of the past, one may firmly believe. Indeed, there 
are many signs that point to a more or less general dissatis- 
faction with the traditional world-view. In religious circles it 
expresses itself in a vague unrest and incipient scepticism, 4 
feeling of the unreality of the accustomed religious ministra- 
tions and admonitions. In philosophy it expresses itself either 
in an entire indifference to the whole question, or in the frank 
reconstruction of world-views along lines other than those of 
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the traditional theisms ; while in that indeterminate but always 
significant realm of ordinary men who think for themselves, it 
expresses itself in a vast medley of new religions, cults, beliefs, 
practices, panaceas. There is here much the same unrest as 
was evident in the years immediately preceding the birth of 
Christianity. It is too easy a solution to denounce the present 
age as decadent, irreligious. It is wiser to note the splendid 
new ways of thought, the deeper and more far-reaching new 
valuations of life. It is not because the age is decadent that 
it prays less fervently, “Thy kingdom come.” It is because 
the whole conception of a kingdom and of an eternally ordained 
guardian of the kingdom is becoming more and more impossible 
for an age increasingly permeated with the spirit of democracy. 
The world-order that shall in the future win men’s devotion 
and love and co-operation must be a world-order thoroughly 
and consistently democratic in structure. It is for that reason 
that monotheism must pass, and some form of view consistent 
with a cosmic evolutional democracy must take its place. In 
the words of Joachim de Lyra: “The Kingdom of the Father 
has passed ; the Kingdom of the Son is passing ; the Kingdom 
(which, indeed, is the democracy) of the Spirit is to come.” * 


HARRY ALLEN OVERSTREET. 


New York. 


1 At the time this paper was submitted for publication, Professor Lovejoy 
remarked its similarity to an article of Thomas Davidson, published in the 
International Journal of Ethics, October 1899 (vol. x. pp. 21-41), entitled 
“American Democracy as a Religion,” an article which, the writer confessed, 
he had not read. It is a pleasure for the writer now to record his apprecia- 
tion of Mr Davidson’s brilliant exposition of democracy as religion. 
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THE NEEDS OF DISCHARGED a 
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R. S. NOLAN. _ 

matet 

On 20th July 1910 Mr Churchill, as Home Secretary, T 
announced certain important changes with regard to the | 8 S¢ 
discharge of convicts and their relations to the Discharged | hones 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies dealing with them. These changes, | ¢X¢¢] 
which referred only to convicts, that is, prisoners sentenced to | fortu 
penal servitude, were put into operation in April 1911. They T 
are, briefly, as follows:—A Central Association has been less ¢ 
formed, whose Council consists of representatives of Discharged from 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies dealing with convicts, and of officials servi 
of the Prisons Commission, with the Home Secretary as these 
President. All convicts are discharged through this central one 


body, which is to allocate them to the different Societies. It in pe 
is the duty of the Societies to make the best provision possible of a 


for the convicts allocated to them on discharge, to continue to peri 
exercise some care and observation in their regard, and to in t 
report upon them to the Central Association. Financial help is mak 
often granted to the Societies for the needs of particular cases. | ‘0 t 
The convict, on the other hand, is supposed to perform his mak 
part of the relationship by proving himself amenable to the | 
efforts made by the Society on his behalf: in many cases he is wor 


remitted from the hitherto existing duty of a monthly report It 


to the police while he is still on licence, and of a report of reac 
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every change of address, but if he proves recalcitrant he may 
be relegated to that duty. 

The aim of the Society will be to establish or re-establish 
the convict as firmly as possible in an honest life. Some con- 
yicts are quite unfit for the battle of life if they are to observe 
its rules. They will profess with pathetic helplessness their 
willingness to do “ anything,” not reflecting how much harder 
it is to do “something.” They have some mental or physical 
defect which bars to them, in fact, all the ways of livelihood 
open to others of their social class. State or State-aided 
provision, attended with State or State-sanctioned supervision, 
seems to be the only remedy for them. To restore them to 
absolute freedom in a life which they cannot for one month 
materially maintain with honesty seems a mockery. 

There are others whose moral equipment is so twisted or 
so scanty that, even if they are provided with a means of 
honest livelihood, their perseverance in it, unless fostered by an 
exceptional measure of external care or by exceptional good 
fortune, will be highly improbable. 

To many others this latter statement applies in less and 
less degree, while some are strongly desirous of casting away 
from themselves completely the episode of crime and penal 
servitude, and of starting and maintaining a normal life. Of 
these last-named, some are persons who have committed only 
one crime, though one of so serious a nature as to have resulted 
in penal servitude. Their crime may have been the outcome 
of an unfortunate combination of circumstances at a given 
period. Sometimes their unhappy experience has developed 
in them a deeper and keener sense which will help them to 
make a more serious and determined use of any chance given 
to them than one who has never had such experience might 
make of it. 

The Society is probably constituted mainly of voluntary 
workers giving as much as possible of their time to the work. 
It will seek to enlist the services of volunteers who will be 
ready to take a personal interest in the welfare of individual 
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convicts. The value of personal interest in this particular 
province of social work is perhaps greater than in any other, 
If the convict once comes to feel that he has a personal friend 
anxious to help him along the road of which the convict 
himself may have only a very dim and blurred vision, a big 
step will have been already taken. To some the feeling will 
not come at all easily. A sense of gratitude or obligation or 
of responsibility of any kind seems never to develop itself in 
some, so sheerly callous and characterless is their nature, 
But in many imprisonment develops a genuine desire to trust, 
which, if not provided with an opportunity of exercising itself 
at the time, will probably rapidly disappear. 

A feature which must strike most persons who have 
had experience of this work is the complete alteration which 
often happens almost simultaneously with the actual dis- 
charge from prison. The liberation from the actual restraint 
of prison seems often almost automatically to obliterate the 
impression which it had made, and the view and _ purpose 
which had resulted. This is more especially noticeable in 
convicts, on account of the longer and keener separation from 
ordinary life which penal servitude involves: thus, it seems to 
afford an additional argument for the use of the licence 
advocated below. 

The friend must have made himself well acquainted with 
the history and with the circumstances of the convict. Often 
the domestic bearings of his case are such that he cannot be 
treated as a unit; but if anything is to be done to raise him, 
something must be done for his family too. The efforts which 
the friend is to make for him must be thorough if they are to 
produce a real result, and the relationship should be more or 
less constant till the convict seems to be fairly secure. This 
will mean a different period in different cases. 

In many cases an interval of regular work is not a sure sign 
that the great, peculiar dangers of the average convict character 
are left behind. The possession of an unusually large number 
of shillings in his pocket, or the fact of having taken too much 
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drink, may prove fatal occasions, and may lead to breaks which 
seem wholly inexplicable unless one realises that the man’s 
character consists as yet almost entirely of an anarchical mass 
ofimpulses. Continuity of purpose or, in other words, perse- 
yerance with the intention of it, has yet to be in some degree 
attained. 

Periods of unemployment are most dangerous, both on 
account of the condition of being idle and on account of the 
pressure of consequent distress. During such periods the 
friend ought to redouble his touch with the convict. 

Even apart from this most desirable individual relation- 
ship, there are many other ways in which valuable social 
service can be rendered. The scope of a Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society allows of wide activity. Sometimes the most 
successful cases have been settled with little or no money 
expended, merely through the generous application of personal 
service. Relatives, when prudently approached, will occasion- 
ally be ready to provide a complete solution of the difficulty. 
An interview with a former master sometimes results in re- 
employment, and a personal explanation of the needs of a 
particular prisoner will often induce a generous employer to 
give the stranger a chance on his discharge. There is a vast 
correspondence to be conducted. Communications have to be 
made with Government departments and with officials of the 
colonies or foreign countries. In these and numerous other 
ways there is a vast field for social service. What the active 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society cries out for even more than 
for further funds is “ further workers.” 

The foregoing observations as to the need of personal 
effort apply likewise to prisoners other than convicts. In 
their province, just because it is so much larger, the need of 
voluntary workers is much greater. Some of these prisoners 
have already received a sentence of penal servitude, and many 
of them will receive it unless serious efforts are made to pull 
them up. 

The principles upon which the alterations initiated by 
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Mr Churchill are based show a marked progress. They tend 
to co-ordinate the work of the different Societies. The chief 
defect seems to be that the most important use of the 
system of licence continues, in the main, to be disregarded, 
The licence is, properly, a conditional release granted to 
convicts before the period of their sentence has expired. Two 
of the conditions upon which it is granted are that the holder 
of the licence shall not habitually associate with notoriously 
bad characters, and that he shall not lead an idle and dissolute 
life, without visible means of obtaining an honest livelihood, 
In addition to the conditions, the licence contains a notice that 
the breach of any of them will cause the licence to be forfeited, 
But in practice it has generally only been forfeited if the 
holder has been convicted of some indictable offence—among 
indictable offences being the failure to comply with the 
aforesaid duty of reporting himself. A consequence has been 
that convicts have often been enjoying their licence in 
absolute disregard of, at least, the second of the two condi- 
tions mentioned above. Thus the most beneficial use of the 
licence, which is one of the most important parts of the whole 
convict system, has been neglected. What is so acutely 
needed is the power of controlling the convict’s movements 
during the period next following his discharge. Until in 
logical extension of, if not already in logical consistency 
with, the words granting the licence, it is to be forfeited 
upon the convict’s wantonly failing to adopt and to persevere 
in some reasonable means of an honest livelihood offered to 
him, the policy of dealing with discharged convicts can never 
be really efficient, and one cannot hope to attain any consider- 
able reduction in the alarming figures of recidivism. Moreover, 
in the proposal by a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society of any 
plan for a convict’s livelihood on discharge, a reasonable regard 
should be had to the avoidance of occasions of relapse into 
crime, such as abstaining from the old ostensible means of 
livelihood, abandonment of the old locality, etc. ; and in their 
reasonable regard to such important points the Society ought 
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to be able to count upon the due official support which the 
control of the licence should be able to supply. Without 
that support the efforts of the Society must in many cases be 
wasted. 

Having inaugurated the new policy as regards convicts, 
the Prisons Commissioners have been turning their attention to 
the needs of the prisoners discharged from the various local 
prisons, and to the work of the numerous local Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies on their behalf. The number of persons 
received into local prisons under sentence of imprisonment or of 
penal servitude, or of detention in Borstal Institutions, during 
the year ending 31st March 1911, excluding those sentenced 
by courts-martial, was 167,695. This figure does not include 
debtors or persons imprisoned on civil process, and it is 
pleasing to note that it shows a decrease of 12,226 as compared 
with the previous year. Out of this number, 105,287 had 
heen previously convicted. 17,590 had from six to ten 
previous convictions. The total number sentenced to prison 
as distinguished from penal servitude, those sent to Borstal 
Institutions being excluded, was 166,249. Of this number, 
12,289 had over twenty previous convictions. The report 
does not tell us what were the offences of which these persons 
were last or previously convicted. But it will not be rash 
to conclude that, as regards many of them, their having been 
sentenced to imprisonment instead of penal servitude was a 
matter of luck on their part. The gamut of sentences for 
similar offences by prisoners with almost similar records is 
an amazingly long one, and why in this particular case such 
a high key was struck, and why in that case quite a low key, 
is often a question beyond the comprehension of the ordinary 
student. Undeniably, it is most desirable that Courts should 
have a discretion, so as to be enabled to apportion the sentence 
to each particular case; but the difficulty occasionally is to 
ascertain how far any discretion was applied. To begin with, 
a good deal of unevenness in the apportionment of sentences 
is caused by the fact that so often Courts of Summary 
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Jurisdiction, with their limited powers, deal with offend 
who might before a Court of Assize or of Quarter Saediia 
receive a sentence of penal servitude. 

There is in a very large number of cases no substantial 
difference between the man who has been sentenced to enal 
servitude and the man who has been sentenced to weal 
ment. This is the pregnant fact which it seems important to 
bear in mind. Many a man sentenced to imprisonment with 
hard labour comes from persons of precisely the same catego 
as regards surroundings, habits, mode of life, and all pres 
circumstances as the average convict. The fact that the one 
receives a sentence shorter in duration and different in system 
from that received by the other is important. But the most 
important fact is that, whereas the convict upon his release 
from confinement has only a conditional freedom and js 
subject to supervision, the other acquires absolute freedom 
and is subject to no supervision—the comparatively unusual 
cases where a supplemental sentence of police supervision 
is passed excepted. From the point of view of the person 
sentenced, the hard-labour prisoner scores ; from the point of 
view of the person interested in the attempted reformation of 
criminals and the diminution of recidivism, the convict scores, 
The studious observer asks in wonder, “ What fundamental 
cause is there for this fundamental distinction in result?” 
The answer seems to be, “None: it is pure accident.” 

The report of the Prisons Commissioners tells us that, 
analogously to their recent policy with regard to the aid of 
convicts, the desirability of creating a confederation of all the 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies operating in local prisons 
is under consideration. The report gives no hint of any 
suggestion that, as far as possible, an analogous, or any, 
control over persons discharged from these prisons should be 
sought. 

In their methods as a whole there is a distinct need for a 
closer co-ordination between all the different Societies. The 
co-operation of efficient Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies is 
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an essential element in an efficient penal administration. 
Similarly to the important new policy concerning convicts 
whereby they are all to be discharged through the new 
Central Association, and are to be allocated to and dealt 
with by one or other of the Societies for aiding convicts, so 
all prisoners coming at all within the category of criminals 
ought to be discharged through some Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society. In the application of this policy to local 
prisoners there are, undoubtedly, difficulties to be considered. 
Whereas, in the year ending 31st March 1911, 1320 convicts 
were discharged, there were 202,397 persons discharged from 
the various local prisons, of whom, however, some were not 
within the category here under consideration. But on the 
other hand, whereas there are only five societies which deal 
with convicts, there are sixty which deal with local prisoners. 
Itis quite true that for many of these prisoners, whose numbers 
are so great, no substantial efforts can be made by a Society. 
But it is also true that for a considerable proportion of convicts 
no substantial effort can be made, many of them being fit for 
nothing but institutions which refuse them, or for the work- 
house which they refuse. But even if no such effort could be 
made, there would be some general gain in the fact that their 
cases had come before the committee of a Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society and had been duly considered. The 
committee would carefully note the fact of the consideration 
and the grounds upon which it had been resolved that nothing 
could be done. Such a circumstance would be entitled to the 
notice of any tribunal which might have subsequently to deal 
with the person concerned. By means of this system there 
would be a record of every re-convicted offender, stating his 
position on any previous discharge from prison. It would be 
a valuable guide to the Court in the infliction of the most 
fitting sentence, and it would often show the past in its real 
light, as is due to the prisoner, instead of leaving the Court 
merely to the assistance of, often, too vague information as 
to what work he has not done. After all, no efforts by 
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the most zealous administrative officials to stem recidivism 
can be generally successful unless the infliction of sentences js 
methodically directed towards the same end. 

But for the recidivist, or the offender who is in danger of 
becoming such, it is not enough, even if it were always desir. 
able, to have long confinement: it is necessary to have a 
period of qualified freedom. More especially in the case of 
youthful criminals there is a crying need for such treatment, 
Every Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society in a town of any 
size must have had experience of some youthful prisoner who 
might, probably, have stood a good chance of doing better if 
he could have been got away from the town ; and the Society 
may have been in a position to send him to sea, or to a farm, 
or to work in a country district, but it has not been in a 
position to put any pressure upon him, and so to overcome 
his own instinctive clinging to the old town life and the 
solicitations of worthless relations and friends, Probably 
most persons who have directed some effort to the question of 
dealing with discharged prisoners will have been, from time 
to time, struck with the thought how easy it is for certain 
persons, perhaps more accurately described as being in a 
certain class of circumstances than as being themselves a 
class, to drift into a criminal mode of life, especially if 
once convicted and not consequently subjected to due pre- 
cautionary measures. Some period of probationary freedom 
would be attained if the remission which Lord Gladstone, as 
Home Secretary, rendered earnable on all sentences exceeding 
a very few weeks in duration were made conditional also on 
the prisoner’s conduct at the time of discharge and during the 
remitted period. But in many cases even of fairly consider- 
able sentence the period so acquired would not be sufficient. 
A difficulty—not serious for the legislature—must occasionally 
present itself in the fact that a sentence of imprisonment may 
not exceed two years in duration. The normal substantial 
sentence of imprisonment ought to carry with it, whether by 
remission to be gained or a supplemental sentence which 
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Courts might be empowered to pass, or a combination of both, 
4 proportionately substantial period of only conditionally 
licensed freedom. It would be highly desirable that very 
many sentences, even though not substantial in duration, 
should carry with them some such period. During that 
period the relation of the prisoner to the Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society ought to be, in all its main features, the same as 
that which should subsist between the licensed convict and the 
Society to whose care he has been committed, subject to any 
central, official or other, supervision which may be desirable. 
His liberty during that period should be conditional on his 
avoiding courses which may reasonably be said to lead to 
grave danger of relapse into crime, and on his adopting and 
persevering in some reasonable means of honest livelihood 
which may be provided for him. Many a prisoner still in early 
manhood might, probably, have been saved from recurring 
convictions and punishment if, on discharge from one or other 
of his early sentences, he had been subject to that effective 
control which the presence of the alternative of a return to 
prison supplies. It is difficult to think of any other possible 
control: one cannot think of one more reasonable. In regard 
both to convicts and to other prisoners, any policy falling 
short of such control, no matter how great an improvement 
it may be on a previously existing system, is still one which 
only plays around the point instead of playing upon it. 
R. S. NOLAN. 


Lonpon, 








DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


MR LANDA AND THE FUTURE OF JUDAISM 
IN ENGLAND. 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1912, p. 168.) 


Tue temperate article by Mr Landa on “The Future of Judaism in 
England” contains various errors, one or two of which it may be worth 
while to correct. 

1. It is untrue that the new Liberal Jewish Synagogue in Hill Street 
is “ outside the general community to such an extent that negotiations for 
burial rights in a Jewish cemetery have been broken off.” On the contrary, 
the authorities of the Upper Berkeley Street Synagogue have kindly placed 
a certain number of grave-spaces at our disposal in their cemetery, and, if 
their ground had been less limited in size, they would have given us more. 

2. The statements about Reform and Liberal Judaism in America on 
p. 173 contain a number of inaccuracies, from which I select the following: 

(a) It is inaccurate that, in America, there is an “open competition 
between the Reform Ministers in the introduction of innovations.” 

(6) It is inaccurate that “the ancient ritual has been metamorphosed 
out of all resemblance and keeping with Judaism.” 

(c) It is inaccurate that “it is much more akin to Christianity in its 
concepts, its appearance, and its practice.” 

(d) It is inaccurate that “the Sabbath has been changed from Saturday 
to Sunday.” Out of the very large number of Liberal Jewish 
synagogues, there are not more than two or three which have no 
service on Saturday. Very many have no service on Sunday. 
Some have service both on Saturday and Sunday. In Cairo, 
Englishmen in the service of the Egyptian Government have to 
work on Sundays; therefore, there are special Church services 
on Friday, the Mohammedan rest day. Even so, because the 
immense majority of American Jews have to work on Saturdays, 
services have been arranged for them on Sunday mornings. 

(e) “Marriage with non-Jews is countenanced by some ministers.” 
There are very few indeed of such ministers. And if “counte- 


nanced” means “approved” or “encouraged,” there are none. 
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All that can be said is that a very few ministers, rather than that 
there should be no religious sanction whatever to the marriage, 
prefer, as the lesser of two evils, to give that sanction themselves. 
And, even in these few cases, it is, I believe, often stipulated that 
any offspring of the marriage are to be educated as Jews. 

(f) “The weekly reading of the Torah (Pentateuch) has been dis- 
continued.” Again inaccurate for the immense majority of 
Liberal Jewish synagogues. 

As regards the New Testament and the right position of Jesus in the 
Jewish religion, it would not be easy to find out, without much wider 
knowledge than either Mr Landa or I possess, the exact state of the case. 
A good deal depends upon the sense assigned to the word “prophet.” 
Personally, I should not be disposed to quarrel with the American Jews, 
if their assessment of Jesus were on the lines indicated by Mr Landa. 
But it is rather strange that I should just have received a letter from an 
eminent Christian divine in New York, in which he says: “It has been a 
cause of surprise to me, as well as of deep regret, to see how completely 
many of your co-religionists, in other respects men of breadth and 
intelligence, have surrendered their own right to Jesus without protest. 
The recent Theology of Reformed Judaism, published by Dr Kohler, is a 
notable example of this.” Now Dr Kohler is one of the most prominent 
Liberal Rabbis in America, and he is the head of the Hebrew Union 
College for the training of Liberal Jewish ministers for all the United 
States. C. G. Monreriore. 





“CONFORMITY AND VERACITY, 1662 and 1912.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1912, p. 816.) 


Dr Cattaway’s point against me (on p. 197 of the October Hibbert) 
depends partly on a misapprehension. When I asked, “Is religion 
concerned with this? ,” the word “this” was not meant to refer to verbal 
veracity, as Dr Callaway supposes, but to the use of words as vehicles of 
mere information. I quite agree with him that veracity “is essential to 
wisdom, power, and holiness,” and that what appears to be unveracity in 
the clergy has an evil effect on the laity. Indeed, my paper would be 
meaningless on any other assumption. 

Still, there is an important difference between Dr Callaway’s view of 
veracity and my own. I do not regard the use of an expression like 
“God spake” as necessarily false because it is not literally true. If we 
speak of God at all we must needs speak in metaphor, and metaphor 
which is accepted as metaphor must be tested in its degree of truth by 
some other standard than that of verbal veracity. In fact, I cannot regard 
words as possessing in their own right a fixed intrinsic meaning. We are 
not to speak of “true words” or “false words.” By verbal veracity I 
understand truthfulness in the use of words, and this depends partly on 
the candour of the speaker, partly also on the degree of correspondence 
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between the sense in which they are spoken and the sense in which they 
are likely to be understood. 

If, for instance, the whole “ Apostles’ Creed” were recited and under- 
stood in a special sense—as metaphor, as symbol, as a form which conveys 
spiritual but not historic truth—I should not regard the terms “true” 
and “false,” in Dr Callaway’s use of those terms, as applicable or relevant 
to it. The clauses which refer to the Ascension, the Heavenly Dwelling, 
the Second Advent of Christ are, I believe, as a rule emptied of all 
physical meaning by the worshippers who recite them, and are used as 
picturesque symbols of vague spiritual intuitions. What troubles me in 
the Creed is the opportunist fashion in which the clergy of to-day play 
fast and loose with this principle. 

The Creed may be purely symbolic; it may be literal. Can it be a 
patchwork of literal and symbolic phrases, with no mark to show where 
literal interpretation is abandoned and symbolic begins? Take the great 
second clause, with its long list of participles referring to Jesus Christ: 
avrAAnpOevra ... «5 yernPevra ...., wabovra ... «5 cravpwhtrra, 
Oavovra Kat Tagevra, kateNOovra ... .5 avarravTa...., daveOdvTa...4 
xaGeCouevoy: the first, seventh, ninth, and tenth of these predicates are, as 
a rule, with the goodwill of the bishops, recited in a symbolic sense only ; 
a symbolic force is gradually being given to the eighth; the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth are (all but universally) intended and accepted literally ; we 
have lately seen an attempt to raise the second into the region of symbol 
denounced and punished by a bishop. All this within one sentence ! 

Now, is this Creed used to convey information? Is it, in fact, a public 
avowal of personal belief? If so, considering the great difference between 
the critical culture of the clergy and that of the laity, it is and must be so 
thickly beset with peril to veracity that scrupulously veracious men will 
refrain from reciting it. If, however, the convention could be in some 
way established that (whatever the private views of separate worshippers 
might be) the Creed in church is not an avowal of personal opinion but 
a religious poem, bodying forth the wisdom, power, and holiness of the 
Supreme, then the question of verbal veracity could no longer touch it. 
The Creed might still be obnoxious to criticism on other levels, but it 
would no longer exclude from the Church men whose sole disability for the 
sacred ministry is their scrupulous truthfulness. 


E. W. Lomas. 
Kine’s Cotiecr, CAMBRIDGE. 





MODERNISM AND THE PROTESTANT CONSCIOUSNESS. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1912, pp. 63-84.) 


MopernisoM is apparently trying to find something that will be independent 
of critical scholarship and science (p. 76, first par.); and it seems to find 
it in the Christian conscience of to-day (p. ‘77, middle). “The primitive 
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factor and permanent agent is Christ, not Jesus of Nazareth imprisoned in 
the bonds of the past, but Christ identical with the Spirit immanent in 
the Christian conscience” (p. 77). It is a spirit alive and pervading 
sciety, a living tradition influencing conduct rather than thought, a 
piritual tradition which has reached us and entered into us “ according 
to the laws of psychology and history,” transmitted, I suppose, through 
the influence of family affection and respect and the prestige of the great 
(pp. 74-5). It is not a matter of a teacher and his mere teaching, but it 
is the apprehension and absorption of his personality within us, a Divine 
indwelling and saving spirit. This is the permanent essence of Christianity 
(p. 74). It is not an intellectual or doctrinal tradition, but “ a tradition 
of spiritual life.” 

I dare say most people will agree that the Christian spirit is the 
important thing, and to be of any good it must be absorbed by us; but 
the main question that concerns Professor Lobstein is, “‘ Whether religious 
faith can remain fettered to the personality of the terrestrial Jesus” (p. 71), 
apparently—whether we can dispense with the “ Gospel of Christ” as given 
in the New Testament, and which Harnack has spent years in studying, 
todiscover it in its simplest terms (p. 70, top). Is this study all futile? 
Is the Record useless; and is Tradition, as living to-day, all-sufficient ? 
I am ready to yield its full due to living Tradition. As Professor 
M‘Dougall has said: “ All that constitutes culture and civilisation, all, or 
nearly all, that distinguishes the highly cultured European intellectually 
and morally from the men of the Stone Age of Europe, is summed up in 
the word ‘ tradition,” i.e. a living tradition with its guiding hand, not a 
lifeless tradition with its cold dead hand. We know, e.g., that in certain 
historic families there have been handed down from one generation to 
another high and honourable traditions. ‘There was some one, however, 
who gave the first great impetus to them, great enough to impress the 
imagination of his descendants. But they have not tied themselves to 
the details of the life of this great original personality, but only to his 
main line of life, his dominating principle or principles. It is not neces- 
sary, perhaps, to know him as he was. “imprisoned in the bonds of the 
past.” When we talk of the spirit of Cromwell or Luther we do not mean 
their whole lives, but their governing passion. ‘This is what mainly lives 
on in tradition. But who does not know that tradition may also weaken 
and die out altogether, or may become distorted and corrupted, where it 
has experienced not “evolution,” but has been poisoned? One generation 
of our “historic family” may become utterly indifferent to its past ideals, 
or quite sceptical as to their utility or beauty. There is a complete break 
in the living spiritual tradition. And how is it to be revived, if there is 
no other connection with the past, no record of some sort of what has gone 
before? Whereas, if there is such a record, the tradition stands a great 
chance of being revived again. Has not this been the case in the history 
of Christianity? Have there not been times when practically the whole 
Church has forgotten, or distorted, or forsaken the high Christian tradition, 
Vou. XIL—No. 2. 28 
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and has been animated by a totally different spirit? And has it not been 
the discovery of the Gospel narratives once more that has produced a real 
revival of religion and of the great tradition? Where is the influence 
to-day of the non-literary prophets, like Elijah and Elisha, compared with 
that of the “literary” prophets of Israel? Wellhausen tells us (Encycl 
Biblica, cols. 3177-8) that Moab and Israel had a common origin, and the 
same religious traditions; but whilst Moab became extinct, Israel has 
“issued in eternity,” mainly through the service of her prophets. It will 
be well for us to remember the kernel of truth contained in Gibbon’s words 
(Decline and Fall, chap. ix.): “The use of letters is the principal 
circumstance that distinguishes a civilised people from a herd of savages 
incapable of knowledge or reflection. Without that artificial help, the 
human memory soon dissipates or corrupts the ideas intrusted to her charge ; 
and the nobler faculties of the mind, no longer supplied with models or 
with materials, gradually forget their powers; the judgment becomes 


feeble and lethargic, the imagination languid or irregular. . . . Without 
some species of writing, no people has ever . . . made any considerable 
progress.” 


I, therefore, do not think it wise to belittle the records of the past and 
ignore their study. They contain more than contradictory details; they 
preserve a great guiding spirit, which Providence does not favour the world 
with every day; and to trust to mere tradition without the help of this 
corrective record, is to trust to that which is liable to all kinds of distor- 
tion, degeneration, and decay. 

E. D. Priestiry Evans, 
Bury. 





A NATIVE FIJIAN ON THE DECLINE OF HIS RACE. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1912, p. 85.) 


Tus essay has more than an academic interest, as Mr Hocart is probably 
well aware. No information is given as to the age and condition of the 
writer, but from internal evidence I take him to be very young and perhaps 
a disappointed aspirant to the native Civil Service. ‘The originality of 
his ideas seems to occupy his mind more than any sense of religious truth; 
he strikes a false note when he implies that Fijians pity white men, for, 
though such a feeling does occur to Fijians, it is always in respect of the 
physical and not the mental inferiority of the white race. Compare the 
following letter written to me in Fijian in 1893 when the minds of the 
natives were exercised with the heavy infant mortality :—“ There appears 
to me to be but one reason for the decrease: it is the white gentlemen who 
live among us. (1) They are blighting us, the natives, and we are wither- 
ing away. A chief cannot live with his inferiors, wearing the same clothes 
and using the same mat or the same pillow: in a few days the neck or the 
belly of the low-born man will swell and he will die: his chief has blighted 
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him. It is so with the white chief and us natives. (2) A plant cannot 

wunder the shade of a great ivi tree. It is the same with the gentle- 
men from the great lands who live among us: that is why we are decreasing. 
_, Let us practise religion.” 

Because Mr Hocart’s less simple-minded Fijian is guilty of affectation 
it does not follow that he is wholly insincere, or that his ingenious doctrine, 
or a variant of it, would not attract a following. If the man really 

rsuades himself of the truth of what he writes and has some driving 
power behind his preaching, he may become a serious political danger. 
The people of the Lau sub-group, to which he belongs, have always shown 
independence in religious matters. At this moment there is a party in 
lakemba agitating to break away from the Wesleyan Conference and to 
establish a free church maintained by natives on the Tongan model. Our 
esayist will therefore be sowing in a fertile soil. In the early eighties 
the orthodox natives of Lakemba and Lomaloma were scandalised by a 
report that angels had appeared in the remote island of Matuku. The 
“angels” proved to be natives who professed inspiration, and on the inter- 
vention of the Government they relapsed into their former mortal state. 
Close beneath the phlegmatic surface of the Fijian there runs a strong 
current of neurotic hysteria unsuspected by the Europeans who know him 
best. The early converts often startled their missionary by their 
paroxysms of Pentecostal frenzy. Even the revival meetings permitted by 
the Wesleyan missionaries fail to satisfy certain cravings for histrionic 
excitement that are at the root of their emotional nature. Only last year 
the magistrate at Lomaloma discovered that the forbidden heathen cult 
of the “ water-children” (Luve-ni-wai) was being secretly practised by 
Christian natives at the back of the island. The precepts of our essayist 
are not quite new. It is true that Ndungumoi, the prophet of the Tuka 
heresy in 1885, went a little further, for he discovered that the Kalou Vu 
were none other than the Christian Trinity under Fijian names, and that 
on a given day they would return and drive the foreigners out of the 
country. If he had not been laid by the heels murder would have been 
done upon Europeans in outlying districts. To go a little further afield, 
one may recall the confusion of Christian and pagan theology among the 
Hauhaus at the time of the Maori War. The Fijians propitiated their 
Kalou Vu with sacrifice, and the bodies of slain men were more acceptable 
than those of pigs. It makes matters no easier that our essayist is right 
in his main contention that the decline of his race dates from the desertion 
of the ancestral gods, since apostasy went with the decay of customary law, 
the introduction of European diseases, and the loss of the incentive to 
exertion provided by intertribal war. It is now too late to go back, and 
in the interests of the natives as well as the Europeans the Colonial 
Government will do well to keep a close watch upon our essayist and 
his friends. 

Basit THomson. 

Lonpon. 












SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Proressorn G. DAWES HICKS. 


Tue new volume of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (NS. xii, 
London, Williams & Norgate, 1912), containing the papers read before 
the Society during the session 1911-1912, is full of interesting and 
important matter, and deserves to be widely known. The Presidential 
Address by the Hon. Bertrand Russell, “On the Relations of Universals 
and Particulars,” handles a perennial theme with much freshness and 
originality. Mr Russell holds that the dualism between entities of the 
two classes, universals and particulars, is ultimate, although he does not 
feel the grounds in favour of its ultimate nature to be very conclusive, 
Particulars enter into complexes only as the subjects of predicates or the 
terms of relations, and, if they belong to the world of which we have 
experience, exist in time, and cannot occupy more than one place at one 
time in the space to which they belong; universals can occur as predicates 
or relations in complexes, do not exist in time, and have no relation to one 
place which they may not simultaneously have to another. Two symposia 
are included in the volume. The first is concerned with what is called the 
time difficulty in perception. The “ difficulty” has been formulated thus: 
the sensible appearance of an object is necessarily synchronous with the 
perceptive state, whereas the object (i.e. that phase of it which is perceived) 
belongs to an earlier moment. Dr H. Wildon Carr argues that the 
only theory of perception which effectually disposes of the difficulty 
is that of Bergson. Principal Jevons insists that the difficulty is 
due to a confusion of percept and concept. What we conceive may be 
something that was, but what we perceive is always what is. On the 
other hand, Professor W. Brown maintains that what we perceive is 
always what was; we see the sun as it was eight minutes ago, not as it is 
now; we are compresent with the past sun. Finally, in a concluding 
paper, the writer of this survey contends that if we distinguish the con- 
ditions involved in the genesis of the cognitive act from the conditions 
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involved in that act’s relation to the object, there is no reason for supposing 
that we do not apprehend the actually present object. The second 

posium is on “ Purpose and Mechanism.” Professor Sorley opens the 
discussion by attempting to limit the issues and to render them precise. 
He argues that whilst purpose does not provide a new supply of energy or 
of material, it does control them in a way which must be described as 
non-mechanical, and that this control takes the form of guiding the 
direction of movement. Mr A. D. Lindsay finds the ground of distinction 
between purpose and mechanism to be, that a purposive system is one 
which has unity in time, whilst a mechanical system is one whose unity is 
gatial. Dr Bosanquet emphasises the importance of mechanism even in 
finite purpose, and insists that a mechanical system, if it has qualities, as 
it must have to operate mechanically, cannot be purely spatial. Professor 
James Ward contributes some valuable critical notes to the discussion. 
If we are prepared, after the manner of Leibniz, to regard the organism in 
a psychophysical system as consisting of organisms of varying degrees in 
orderly array, Professor Ward thinks there are no appalling difficulties in 
the so-called “guidance theories.” Miss Beatrice Edgell’s paper on 
“Imagery and Memory” is an able attempt to show, as against Professor 
Alexander’s “conational psychology,” that in memory there is always 
presentation involved, in different grades of distinctness. She argues from 
this that inability to detect this factor introspectively is no reason for 
denying its presence in other forms of cognition. 

The current number of Logos (iii. 2) opens with an extremely able 
and suggestive article on “Systematische Methode” from the pen of one 
of the younger members of the Marburg School, Dr Nicolai Hartmann, 
the author of a work that ought to be more widely known than it is 
in England, Platos Logik des Seins (Giessen, 1909). Dr Hartmann points 
out that it is one thing to make use of a method, and another thing to be 
aware of the principles involved in that method. Whilst method is a 
first condition of knowledge, the knowledge required to grasp its nature 
and character is the culmination of knowledge. He tries to indicate the 
features of a systematic method by showing how the empirical (or 
“descriptive ”) method on the one hand, and the dialectic method on the 
other, are connected with the transcendental method which is the natural 
starting-point. The latter is that mode of procedure according to which, 
the reality of an object being recognised, the conditions of its possibility 
are sought. For philosophical investigation, the a priori conditions are 
never immediately given; they have always to be discovered. Only the 
object is given but not as object, that is, not with those determinations which 
first constitute it into an object, but only in the form of an anticipation, a 
problem. The transcendental method rests upon the results of the special 
sciences ; it takes these results as its factum. And description, not simply 
a noting of particulars, but an interpretation of them in general notions, 
is involved in all the special sciences. Even the Grenzgebiet of logic and 
psychology makes manifest the claims of the descriptive method. Not in 
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volved in that act’s relation to the object, there is no reason for supposing 
that we do not apprehend the actually present object. The second 

ium is on “ Purpose and Mechanism.” Professor Sorley opens the 
iiscussion by attempting to limit the issues and to render them precise. 
He argues that whilst purpose does not provide a new supply of energy or 
of material, it does control them in a way which must be described as 
yon-mechanical, and that this control takes the form of guiding the 
direction of movement. Mr A. D. Lindsay finds the ground of distinction 
ietween purpose and mechanism to be, that a purposive system is one 
yhich has unity in time, whilst a mechanical system is one whose unity is 
gatial. Dr Bosanquet emphasises the importance of mechanism even in 
nite purpose, and insists that a mechanical system, if it has qualities, as 
it must have to operate mechanically, cannot be purely spatial. Professor 
James Ward contributes some valuable critical notes to the discussion. 
If we are prepared, after the manner of Leibniz, to regard the organism in 
a psychophysical system as consisting of organisms of varying degrees in 
orderly array, Professor Ward thinks there are no appalling difficulties in 
the so-called “guidance theories.” Miss Beatrice Edgell’s paper on 
“Imagery and Memory” is an able attempt to show, as against Professor 
Alexander’s “conational psychology,” that in memory there is always 
presentation involved, in different grades of distinctness. She argues from 
this that inability to detect this factor introspectively is no reason for 
denying its presence in other forms of cognition. 

The current number of Logos (iii. 2) opens with an extremely able 
and suggestive article on “‘Systematische Methode” from the pen of one 
of the younger members of the Marburg School, Dr Nicolai Hartmann, 
the author of a work that ought to be more widely known than it is 








in England, Platos Logik des Seins (Giessen, 1909). Dr Hartmann points 
out that it is one thing to make use of a method, and another thing to be 
aware of the principles involved in that method. Whilst method is a 
first condition of knowledge, the knowledge required to grasp its nature 
and character is the culmination of knowledge. He tries to indicate the 
features of a systematic method by showing how the empirical (or 
“descriptive”) method on the one hand, and the dialectic method on the 
other, are connected with the transcendental method which is the natural 
starting-point. The latter is that mode of procedure according to which, 
the reality of an object being recognised, the conditions of its possibility 
are sought. For philosophical investigation, the a priori conditions are 
never immediately given; they have always to be discovered. Only the 
object is given but not as object, that is, not with those determinations which 
first constitute it into an object, but only in the form of an anticipation, a 
problem. ‘The transcendental method rests upon the results of the special 
sciences ; it takes these results as its factum. And description, not simply 
a noting of particulars, but an interpretation of them in general notions, 
is involved in all the special sciences. Even the Grenzgebiet of logic and 
psychology makes manifest the claims of the descriptive method. Not in 
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vain were Plato and Aristotle concerned with é¢ ibniz with ¢ 

thought,” Kant with the perplexing ee pen ne —— 
already brought with it, Hegel with the phenomenological stage aa te 
development. So, too, the transcendental method leads to o di hae 
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(Bestand), is justified. In the Vierteljahrsschr. f. wiss. Phil. cinta 
Professor Karl Marbe, concluding his “ Beitriige zu Logik ~~ st 
Grenzwissenschaften,” insists upon the importance of determining, in a 
of certain familiar philosophical controversies, the precise significance the 
term “ existence ” is to bear. He distinguishes five different senses of the 
term, according as we are speaking of the existence of an object, of what 
is immediately given, of the causes of experiences (Erlebnisse), of what 
is logically valid, and of laws and commands. Professor F. M. Urban 
writes, in the same periodical, “Ueber die Unterscheidung zwischen 
logischer und empirischer Wahrheit,” and bases his treatment of the former 
upon the writings of Russell and Whitehead. A proposition is true 
empirically when it is the representation of an object given in experience. 
A scientific system is true empirically when every proposition of the 
system and every group of propositions, together with all the consequences 
deduced from them by purely logical operations, have the character of 
empirical truth. The article in the Rev. de Métaphysique for September 
on “ Les conditions dialectiques de la philosophie de l’intuition,” by 
M. Gabriel Marcel, deals with a topic that lately has been much in 
discussion. The author maintains that a philosophy of intuition can only 
be constituted on the basis of a dialectic which permits the establishment 
of the immanence of being as being in mind; that such a dialectic itself 
assumes a critique of absolute knowledge which manifests the transcendence 
of thought in relation to knowledge, and that intuition even reduces itself 
in the end to the act by which thought affirms that it is in itself trans- 
cendent of that which in it is only pure objectivity. A very useful 
account of “ Das Problem der Gegenstindlichkeit in der modernen Logik,” 
by Dr Heinrich Lanz, appears as an Ergiinzungsheft (No. 26) of the Kant- 
studien. Especially helpful are the chapters devoted to the work of 
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Husserl and Meinong—some of the most important of recent philosophical 
investigation. 

[have to chronicle the publication of several translations and reprints 
of well-known treatises. Miss Haldane and Dr Ross have completed 
their English version of The Philosophical Works of Descartes. The 
yeond volume, just issued by the Cambridge Press, contains the whole 
of the Objections and Replies, which arose through the circulation, 
by Father Mersenne, of the Meditations in manuscript among various 
theologians and philosophic thinkers. It is greatly to be hoped that 
Miss Haldane and Dr Ross may be induced to extend their labours, 
and to give us an English version of the Recherche de la Vérité and 
the Entretiens of Malebranche, together with Arnauld’s little-known, 
but wonderfully acute book, Des vraies et des fausses idées. 'The trans- 
lation by Professor J. S. Phillimore of the Apollonius of Philostratus 
(2 vols, Clarendon Press, 1912) will be welcomed by students of 
philosophy no less than by those of theology. ‘The translator has written 
an introduction dealing with both Apollonius and Philostratus. The 
Apollonius he takes to be a philosophical and historical romance. Pro- 
fessor Eucken’s Geistige Stroémungen der Gegenwart has been rendered into 
English by Dr Meyrick Booth, under the title Main Currents of Modern 
Thought (London : Unwin, 1912). Eucken is here engaged, as he himself 
tells us, in trying to grasp the specific character of our age through a study 
of its more central problems; and, with the object of liberating those 
problems from what is accidental and transitory, he seeks to throw light 
on them from the standpoint of the historical development of humanity. 
The translation, so far as I have been able to test it, seems to be well done. 
A new edition has been published in two volumes of Renouvier’s T'raité de 
logique général et de logique formelle (Paris: Armand Colin, 1912), which 
formed the first part of the elaborate work, Essais de critique générale. 
Renouvier develops in the Logique the foundations of his system of ‘* Néo- 
criticisme,” which certainly marked an era in the history of French 
speculation. Although in essence Kantian, the system deviated widely 
from that of Kant’s Critique. The first two parts of the Logique are 
devoted principally to the establishment of phenomenalism, and to the 
exclusion of the Absolute and noumenal entities,—to the exclusion, namely, 
of what Renouvier calls “fetishism in philosophy.” The third part 
contains the analysis of the fundamental laws of phenomena, and instead of 
Kant’s categories the following nine are substituted: Relation, Number, 
Position, Succession, Quality, Becoming, Causality, Finality, and Person- 
ality. In the fourth part, the problem of a unique and total synthesis of 
phenomena is discussed, and the conclusion reached that, although there 
must be such a synthesis, it is a synthesis inaccessible to us. But the 
criticism of knowledge enables us to affirm the liberty and personality of 
man, and an order in nature compatible with contingency. I am reminded 
of Shadworth Hodgson’s articles on the philosophy of Renouvier in 1881, 
and this leads me to refer to Dr H. Wildon Carr’s article on Shadworth 
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Hodgson in Mind (October 1912). The main task that Hodgson under. 
took and carried out, Dr Carr indicates, was a thorough analysis of 
experience. By means of such analysis he endeavoured to show how sense 
data, directly or by their combination, are evidence of a reality that is not 
consciousness. The material reality he held to be the condition of the 
existence of that same consciousness which as a knowing is the onl 

evidence of that which conditions it. In a third article on “'The Problem 
of Time in Recent French Philosophy” (Phil. R., September 1912), 
Professor A. O. Lovejoy refers to the fundamentally important modifica. 
tion in Renouvier’s neo-criticism made by Pillon. Both Pillon and 

Bergson agree, as against Renouvier, that the idea of time envisaged as a 

continuum similar to space, and represented under the form of a straight 

line, is an idea which does not correspond to the true nature of duration 

and succession as they are actually known in experience. But beyond this 

point the doctrine of Pillon singularly diverges from that of Bergson, 

Pillon is of opinion that succession as experienced is not a continuum, but 

a sequence of discrete states, and that it is through our habit of thinking 

in spatial terms that we have come to imagine that the time which we 

perceive is, in the mathematical sense, continuous. Professor Lovejoy is of 
opinion that in his last philosophising James reverted to Renouvier’s neo- 

critical position, as modified by Pillon. “Time itself,” said James, “ comes 

to us in drops.” 

The problem of perception is still uppermost in philosophical dis- 
cussion. Professor C. A. Strong’s three articles on “The Nature of 
Consciousness” (Journal of Philosophy, 20th September, 10th and 24th 
October) are concerned almost exclusively with that problem. Professor 
Strong argues that the image, or sensuous fact in perception, is a psychic 
existence, and that it is the medium of cognition, or the part of the mind 
concerned in cognising. The part of the mind that perceives is the image 
itself, and awareness must be a relation passing from it to the object. In 
a paper on “Consciousness and Object” (Phil. R., November 1912), Pro- 
fessor F. J. E. Woodbridge tries to emphasise the importance of the 
position that consciousness is not a term, but a relation. It is not, he 
protests, convincing to criticise what in a relational theory of consciousness 
is said about perception, or about the relation between the organism and 
its environment, as if in that theory consciousness were still functioning as 
aterm. Mr William W. Carlile contributes to Mind (October 1912) an 
article on “Perception and Intersubjective Intercourse.” He maintains 
that the “transformation of impressions into objects” takes place before 
the stage of consciousness is reached. In reference to the possibility 
of intersubjective identification, he emphasises the importance of a 
distinction between various kinds of sensation. Whereas such sensa- 
tions as the auditory are open to the experience of an_ indefinite 
number of people at once, the muscular and tactual are confined to the 
experience of one at a time. The primary qualities of matter, based 
upon the latter sensations, are the products of intersubjective intercourse, 
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yhilst the secondary qualities can be reached at the stage of simple 
individual sensation. Many readers will welcome a new volume by 
Professor G. S. Fullerton, entitled The World We Live In, or Philosophy 
and Life in the Light of Modern Thought (New York: Macmillan, 1912). 
The author seeks, in clear and homely language, to do justice to the claims 

of “Everybody’s World ”-—the world of common experience and of science 

as against the violence he conceives to be done to it by such systems of 

thought as the idealism of Berkeley, the scepticism of Hume, and the 

phenomenalism of Kant. In a chapter called “ Playing with the World,” 

there is an amusing criticism of pragmatism, in the form of a vigorous 

discussion between Christian and Faithful. The book, as a whole, is an 

attempt to work out a sober realism, which will not refuse to accept 

suggestions from the idealist where such seem helpful, but which will take 

pains not to wrong the unmistakably real world given in experience. 

Writing on “Henri Bergson: Personalist” (Phil. R., November 1912), 

Miss M. W. Calkins makes the rather extraordinary discovery of its being 

“perfectly evident that Bergson regards the human body, all other 

external objects, mathematical space, and measurable time as the con- 

structions of individual selves.” A much truer account of Bergson’s 
position will be found in the article on “ Perception and Organic Action,” 
by Professor John Dewey (Journal of Philosophy, 21st November 1912). 

Professor Dewey argues that there is an oscillation between inconsistent 
views in Bergson’s account of perception. According to one view, percep- 
tion implies indeterminate possibilities (and hence time, freedom, life) in 
the quality of its operation, subject-matter, and organ; according to the 
other, indeterminate possibilities are conditions sine qua non of the act, 
but do not qualify its nature as an act nor the nature of its subject- 
matter. Perception, as Dr Dewey conceives it, is not a choice accomplished 
all at once, but is a process of choosing. And the perceived subject- 
matter is not simply a manifestation of conditions antecedent to the 
organic responses, but is their transformation in the direction of further 
action. 

Two recent handbooks of psychology, each written by a leading 
psychologist, make one realise how excessively difficult, if not impossible, 
it is to write a book on psychology suitable for the general reader. 
Psychology, as a science, can only be fruitfully followed on the basis of 
a prior philosophical training, by means of which even the meaning and 
significance of the terms used can alone become clear. Both these books 
are open, I think, to the objection that they throw a semblance of 
simplicity over questions which are essentially abstruse. As was to be 
expected, there is in Mr W. M‘Dougall’s Psychology (“ Home University 
Library”) much that will prove helpful and stimulating to the psychologist. 
What the author has to say on the structure of the mind, on animal 
behaviour, and on abnormal mental phenomena, is full of suggestive 
reflection. I note especially the reasons he gives in support of the position 
that even the more extreme forms of “subconscious activity” are con- 
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tinuous with normal mental processes rather than of an altogether 
different order. But, to the general reader, the extremely dubious 
description of psychology as “the positive science of the behaviour of 
living things ” can scarcely be illuminating,—it seems to take for granted 
that “the manifestation of purpose or the striving to achieve an end” js 
an ultimate characteristic of mind, itself calling for no psychological 
explanation. And no indication is given that the view presented of 
“ sense-impression” and its relation to thought is highly questionable 
and uncertain. So, again, one is dismayed at the summary manner in 
which such an initial problem as the nature of “introspection” js 
dismissed. Professor Wundt’s Einfiihrung in die Psychologie (Leipzig: 
Voigtlander, 1911), translated into English by Dr Rudolf Pintner under 
the title An Introduction to Psychology (London: George Allen, 1912), 
is equally ill-adapted for the purpose it was intended to serve. It will 
be a useful epitome for the psychologist of Wundt’s own views as to 
the nature of association and apperception, of his doctrine of the 
“ Aktualitit der Seele,” etc., but it is not the book to put into the 
hands of a beginner. Professor C. Lloyd Morgan’s Instinct and Intelligence 
(London: Methuen, 1912) contains many contentions concerning which 
considerable difference of opinion prevails, but it is a distinct contribution 
to the difficult subject with which it deals. Using the terms “ instinctive” 
and “intelligent” as adjectives to qualify the word behaviour, the author 
distinguishes analytically two types of behaviour—a congenital type to 
which the term instinctive should be applied, and an acquired type to 
which the term intelligent should be applied. He would restrict the 
term instinctive in its biological acceptation to congenital modes of 
behaviour dependent upon inherited dispositions within the lower brain- 
centres. Whilst conceiving that Bergson is right in contending that time 
and process, change and motion, are primarily given in experience through 
intuition and enjoyment, Professor C. Lloyd Morgan believes him to be 
wholly wrong in restricting time and process and movement to the so-called 
vital order and leaving the material universe timeless, processless, and 
immobile. 

Mr G. E. Moore has written an extremely able and valuable little 
volume on Ethics for the “ Home University Library” (London: Williams 
& Norgate, 1912). In the two first chapters he analyses with great care 
the ethical theory of utilitarianism, because it is particularly simple, and 
brings out clearly some of the main questions which have formed the 
subject of ethical discussion. The theory does not, he insists, deny all 
value to anything except pleasure and wholes which contain it, but only 
all intrinsic value. According to it none of them would have any value 
if they existed quite alone, but since none of them do exist quite alone, it 
may quite consistently allow that, as it is, many of them have very great 
value. By saying that a thing is intrinsically good is meant that the 
existence of the thing in question would be a good, even if it existed quite 
alone, without any accompaniments or effects whatever. Mr Moore argues, 
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asin his former book, that when we make judgments of what can be called 

intrinsic value, we are not merely making an assertion about our own or 

about anybody else’s attitude of mind towards the state of things in 

question. He thinks that those who have adopted the view that 

intrinsic value is always in proportion to quantity of pleasure, have 

not clearly realised all the consequences of such a view. It involves, 

for instance, our saying that a world in which absolutely nothing 

except pleasure existed—no knowledge, no love, no enjoyment of beauty, 

no moral qualities—must yet be intrinsically better, better worth creating, 
provided only the total quantity of pleasure in it were the least bit greater, 
than one in which all these things existed as well as pleasure. Mr Moore 
holds that there is no characteristic which belongs to all things that are 
intrinsically good and only to them, except simply the one that they are 
intrinsically good and ought always to be preferred to nothing at all, if we 
had to choose between an action whose sole effect would be one of them 
and one which would have no effects whatever. Apart from the important 
argument unfolded in these pages with admirable lucidity, the book will 
do, I think, a great service by showing its readers the extreme intricacy of 
the fundamental ethical problems, and the uncertainty which attaches to 
most of the historical ways of dealing with them. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 


University Cotiece, Lonpon, 


THEOLOGY. 
Tue Rey. Proressorn JAMES MOFFATT, D.Lirr. 


Ix the current number of the Theologische Studien und Kritiken (pp. 64- 
92) Professor Titius surveys the work of Ritschl in the light of modern 
research, and notes how, at various points, it has ceased to afford a tenable 
basis for the reconstruction of Christian doctrine. Hardly one of Ritschl’s 
fundamental positions, it is argued, remains unaffected. His identification 
of the kingdom of God with a Kantian realm of ends or of personalities 
in moral action, has been disproved by recent study of the Gospels. His 
explanation of Paulinism is as onesided as the orthodox doctrine which it 
was meant to displace. Furthermore, his theory of knowledge and his 
conception of value-judgments are open to serious suspicion. His emphasis 
on lordship over the world, as distinctive of Christian piety, does not do 
justice to the mystical sense of triumph over, and indifference to, the 
world which characterises the New Testament and Reformation type of 
devotion, and he equally failed to appreciate with proper sympathy the 
consciousness of sin in the Christian experience. “Ritschl] did recall 
Spangenberg’s testimony that ‘one who has been loyal to the Saviour for 
fifty years is a far greater sinner in his own eyes than he was at the outset 
of his conversion,’ but we cannot say that he really followed out satis- 
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factorily the consequences of this thought.” Along with this conscious. 
ness of the difference between the holy God and sinful man, the conception 
of the Spirit as an impulse of love and yearning, which is not “ logical ” in 
the strict sense of the term, was undervalued by him. In these and other 
ways, his services to Christianity, however great, were defective. “It was 
the audacious tone of ‘German,’ i.e. Neo-platonic, mysticism, as voiced by 
Eckhart and Angelus Silesius, which Ritschl had in mind as he rejected, 
not without justice, mysticism. But even here it was a mistake to 
repudiate and deny it, instead of appreciating its inwardness and depth.” 
Neo-platonism had its speculative as well as its mystical side, however, 
and the bearing of the latter criticism is illustrated by a remark of 
Troeltsch (Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1912, 727), in reviewing Kaftan’s 
critique of his own theological position. Kaftan (Ernst T'roeltsch: Eine 
kritische Zeitstudie) charges Troeltsch not only with anti-supernatural bias, 
but with being no more than a Neo-platonist who is coloured by Christianity, 
Well, Troeltsch retorts, that sort of blend has characterised Christianity 
from Origen to Hegel. “In my opinion, the sharper stress of the scientific 
and philosophical spirit in modern times has made that blend the only 
possible solution of the problem at the present day, and I do not doubt 
that this synthesis of Neo-platonism and Christianity will once more be 
dominant in modern thought.” It is only a synthesis, but Christianity, 
with its free movement as a constant revelation of the divine spirit, 
requires such restatements from time to time. Christianity is not some- 
thing of which you may say, “sit ut est, aut non sit.” The alternatives 
are not adherence to confessional and ecclesiastical formulas, or recourse to 
the Utopian dream of constructing a new religion altogether. Troeltsch 
elaborates this, with particular reference to civilisation, in his Protestantism 
and Progress (Williams & Norgate: Crown Library), a trenchant analy- 
sis of Protestantism as the religious principle of personal conviction 
and freedom, whose real strength lies in its specifically religious affirma- 
tions and not in its capacity for creating ecclesiastical organisations. He 
traces the relation of this to science, industry, and art, concluding that 
“the religion of the modern world is essentially determined by Pro- 
testantism, not by a simple and uniform Protestantism, however, but by 
one which is capable of many formations. Individual personal seeking, 
personal experience of pain of conscience and pain of doubt, a grasping of 
the hand of God which is held out in the historic revelation, in order, 
having done so, to proceed further along the pathway of personal responsi- 
bility and decision to ultimate conviction, with a calm acceptance of all 
the enigmas which lie unsolved along this path—such is the character of 
modern religious feeling.” And this, Troeltsch points out, answers vitally 
to Luther’s conception of faith, as manly and courageous. ‘ When all is 
said and done, the iron of the Protestant conception of faith rings 
through.” A corresponding attitude is adopted by M. Cornils in his 
Theologie: Einfihrung in ihre Geschichte, ihre Ergebnisse und Probleme 
(Leipzig: Teubner). 
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In the same series as Troeltsch’s volume, Harnack’s Bible Reading in 
te Early Church also appears, an attempt, inter alia, to show that 
Lessing! was incorrect in stating that the Church of the first three 
centuries hindered the laity from reading the Scriptures. Mr M. Gaster, 
in the Jewish Review (1912, pp. 194-218), begins a parallel study of “'The 
Biblical Lessons : a chapter on Biblical Archzology,” in order to ascertain 
how far and how early the reading of the Bible entered into the private 
and public worship of the Jews. As the sub-title shows, the writer is 
interested specially in the effect which the practice had upon the text. 
He insists, incidentally, that the Massoretic divisions of the Pentateuch into 
Parasha were prior to the liturgical paragraph-sections of the Perikope. 

On the text of the New Testament two manuals have been issued. The 
first is a second and revised edition of Sir F. G. Kenyon’s Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament (Macmillan), an excellent introduction to the subject, 
which in this form deals stringently with the demerits of von Soden’s theory 
and scheme of enumeration. L’Abbé Jacquier treats the same subject in 
the second volume of his Le Nouveau Testament dans l’Eglise Chrétienne 
(Paris: Libraire Victor Lecoffre). Both writers praise Professor Souter’s 
edition of the Greek text, which Sir Frederic Kenyon pronounces 
“incomparably the best for general use.” . 

Four English commentaries on the Epistles have to be noticed: one by 
Mr A. E. Brooke on the Johannine Epistles, in the International Critical 
Library ; another in the same series, by Professor Frame of New York, on 
the Thessalonian Epistles—an extremely careful and scholarly piece of 
work ; a compact edition of Galatians in the “ Reader’s Commentary,” by 
Rev. C. W. Emmet, which caters untechnically and effectively for the 
English reader ; and a fine edition of Second Corinthians by Professor 
Allan Menzies (Macmillan). Dr Menzies prints the Greek text side by 
side with the English, above his notes, as in his edition of Mark’s Gospel, 
He champions the integrity of the epistle, instead of supposing that the 
last four chapters formed part of an earlier epistle. It is useful to have 
this view presented afresh by a competent scholar; and although Dr Menzies 
does not succeed in putting forward a theory which meets all the difficulties 
pressing on those who feel obliged to take the other theory, he has made 
out a case for re-examination of the data in the light of the exegetical 
considerations which he adduces with characteristic modesty and penetra- 
tion. His commentary is one of the most considerable and original 
contributions which have been made of late years to the exegesis of the 
Pauline epistles to Corinth. ‘The translation is particularly helpful. 

In the criticism of the Gospels, Mr F. W. Worsley’s The Apocalypse of 
Jesus (London : Bennett) is a study of the life of Jesus as an apocalypse in 
action, which distinguishes the apocalyptic teaching of Jesus from the eschato- 
logical, and lays stress on the knowledge possessed by Jesus of apocalyptic 

literature. The author deplores “ the wretched standard of scholarship with 

' Professor Loofs’s lecture on “ Lessing’s Stellung zum Christentum,” Stud. wu. Kriteken, 
31 f., is occupied with other aspects. 
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which the average Anglican clergyman is content at present,” and seeks to 
read the life of Jesus in the light of the newer eschatological theory without 
dropping the creative and original note in the Gospels. The closing chapter 
on “ Jesus or Christ ” discusses the existence and the authentic knowledge 
of the historical Jesus from much the same standpoint as the Rev. David 
Smith in The Historic Jesus (Hodder & Stoughton), a popular and 
simple presentation of what can be urged against the Drews theory. In 
The Historicity of Jesus (Chicago), Professor S. J. Case states the evidence 
for the existence of Jesus in a scientific and extremely able fashion. His 
volume is one of the most trenchant restatements of the case for the historical 
reality of Jesus, and disposes of the pseudo-historical contentions drawn 
from the silence of Josephus and Tacitus, or from the extant literature of 
the Early Church, The last two chapters, which should be read in connection 
with Heitmiiller and Baumgarten’s article in Religion in Geschichte u, 
Gegenwart (vol. ili. pp. 343-433), discuss the value of Jesus, from the 
standpoint of liberal theology, to Christianity. Historical criticism, the 
writer argues, brings out the reality and individuality of Jesus, his worth 
for life, and the inspiring power of his spirit; “the present calls for men 
who not only have seen Jesus standing in a niche of the past, but who see 
him to-day beckoning them on to the realisation of the noblest attainments 
in the modern world of action.” In The Theology of the Gospels 
(Duckworth), the present writer attempts to analyse the theological 
conceptions of the Gospels in relation to the personality and teaching 
of Jesus, with special reference to the eschatology. 

The interest of the modern mind in Jesus is reflected from a broader 
standpoint than Professor Case’s in another American book, The Promise 
of the Christ-Age in Recent Literatwe (Putnams). The author of this 
charming volume, Dr W. E. Mosher, describes not theology, but the views 
of recent writers like Frenssen, Rostand, Fogazarro, Pontoppidan, and 
Hauptmann, upon Jesus, and shows how variously these novelists and 
dramatists conceive his character. He regards it as hopeful that so many 
prominent writers are not only interested in Jesus, but inspired by his 
genuine spirit of faith and love. The Christ-ward trend is to be taken as 
a hopeful feature of the age. Dr Mosher thus does for international 
literature the same kind of work which Herr Otto Frommel did for German 
poetry, last year, in his Das Religidse in der modernen Lyrik. 

Three books treat this modern sympathy with a spiritual interpretation 
of Christianity from a more or less distinctively Christological standpoint. 
In The Unveiled Glory (James Clarke), the Rev. L. W. Caws views Chris- 
tianity as the evolution and realisation of the archetype of humanity in 
Christ, contending that “the historic method of Jesus in the flesh once in 
time was but a temporary emergence on the earthly plane of the eternal 
love which indwells the Christ of all the ages, and is rdising upon the ruins 
of the Adamic race a nobler, Christlier race—the race that is to be.” Mr 
R. D. Stocker, in The God Which is Man (Francis Griffiths), sits loose to 
such speculations. He defines the message of idealism as “ the substitution 
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of the human for the theistic ideal,” and sketches the development of man’s 
nality within a kindlier social environment. Mr J. O. Bevan’s 
Scientific Basis of Religion (George Allen) traverses much of the same 
und as Mr Stocker’s argument, but it is definitely Christian, an attempt 
io meet such problems of Nature and Life as are raised to-day, and to meet 
thm without appealing to Scripture, since the popular criticisms of 
Christianity and the Church often have to be encountered on a plane where 
such appeals are invalid. Mr Bevan writes with knowledge and fairness, 
and his apologetic temper is worthy of all praise. In Creation and Man 
(Longmans), the fifth volume of his Dogmatic Theology, Professor F. J. 
Hall, the well-known Episcopal theologian of Chicago, handles these 
problems from the technical standpoint. His conclusions are “ catholic,” 
in the ecclesiastical sense of the term, but he is far from being fettered by 
latin theology, and his learning adds weight to his pages. ‘Those who 
with his dogmatic position will probably find that his volumes state 
the “catholic” hypothesis with a candid if not an adequate appreciation 
of the modern objections to it. For example, he admits frankly in this 
volume that “ St Augustine, while retaining the catholic doctrine of sin, 
enveloped it in a speculative theology which in certain particulars neither 
has catholic authority nor can be reconciled with modern knowledge and 
reflection.” A counterpart to Dr Hall’s exposition, from the Roman 
Catholic side, is to be found in the recent articles on dogmatic theology 
by Fr. Maas and Dr Pohle in the fourteenth volume of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia (New York). 

Finally, two Anglican clergymen have published volumes upon the 
question of unity. In The Church and Nonconformity (Arnold), Arch- 
deacon Greig makes one of the most remarkable contributions to the 
readjustment of ecclesiastical relations which have appeared from the pen 
of a responsible dignitary in this country. He realises, though hardly 
with sufficient seriousness, the sectional divisions of his own communion, 
and he recognises frankly the divine function and effectiveness of Non- 
conformist sacraments and ministry. ‘ Dropping technical language about 
validity or invalidity, is there anyone who seriously doubts that those who 
attend the Holy Sacrament in Nonconformist churches receive grace and 
blessing in proportion to the faith and love, penitence and thanksgiving, 
with which they come?” But, although episcopal ordination is not 
necessary to the due administration of the sacraments, the historic 
episcopate is an essential part of the Church, and in maintaining it the 
Church of England has conserved a feature which is wanting in the Non- 
conformist ministry. ‘The Rev. W. J. Sexton takes a similar view in The 
Open Sore of Christendom (Bennett : Century Press)—a more historical and 
elementary handbook, but characterised by much the same temper of 
fairmindedness, by a sincere conscience for the waste of the present 
situation, and by a sense that it is not the Nonconforming churches which 
are to blame alone for the divisions of British Christianity. Both 
writers point to the Church of England as the rallying-point of 
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unity; both emphasise the Nicene Creed and the historic episcopate as 
essentials of any united church —in a way which shows an imperfect 
comprehension of the essentially religious principles of Protestantism, 
such as these are analysed, ¢.g., by Troeltsch,—but the spirit of both 
volumes is a distinct advance upon the class of books to which they 
belong, and the result ought to be an increase of mutual understanding 
on the part of the different churches. The impression left by both upon 
the mind is that the problem is ultimately one of theology, not of eccles- 
astical diplomacy. Whether the reconciling theology is to be that of the 
Nicene Creed,’ is another and a more dubious proposition, although Mr 
C. H. K. Boughton, in a paper on the “Function of Creeds” (The 
Churchman, September), confidently upholds that Creed and the Apostles’ 
Creed as against the Athanasian. 
JamEs Morrarr, 


1 In an article on “ The Christian Challenge to Other Faiths,” contributed to the 
International Review of Missions (October 1912, pp. 659-673), Dr Garvie states this 
explicitly from the standpoint of the theologian who is face to face with the problems 
of mission propaganda. “The Westminster Confession, or the Thirty-nine Articles, or 
even the Nicene or the Athanasian Creed, do not assuredly give us the form in which 
Christianity is to be taught throughout the world. I, at least, cannot imagine that a 
sacramental priesthood or a historic episcopate is essential to a universal gospel.” 
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REVIEWS 


Autobiography and Life of George Tyrrell.—Arranged, with Supplements, 
by M. D. Petre.—2 vols.—London: Edward Arnold, 1912. 


| 5 


Ix the searching and remarkable self-analysis contained in the first of 
these volumes, the inevitable difficulties attending such a task become 
plainly apparent. It is highly abstract and bears the reflex of later 
thought. Father Tyrrell ascribes all his early religious development to 
intellectual interest, and his account of himself creates the impression that 
he was devoid of any corresponding deep sentiment or belief. It is difficult, 
nay, impossible, to imagine this in the case of one who proved himself to 
possess so profoundly religious a nature. One cannot help feeling that 
he fails to do himself justice, perhaps partly owing to his abhorrence of 
anything like sensational emotionalism. But, chiefly, it must be 
remembered that this was written before his thought had attained its full 
depth and expansion, and, consequently, before he had schooled himself to 
distinguish clearly between definite belief in God and the religious con- 
sciousness as such. At the time he wrote this he had evidently not freed 
himself from the common prejudice, due to the pressure of tradition and 
training, which identifies the two. In his later works he recognised most 
clearly, and insisted on, the truth that the religious consciousness is deeper 
than, and prior to, any intellectual conception; that religion, in fact, is 
founded upon sentiment, albeit a sentiment which underlies all modes of 
thought and feeling. Still, his brilliant self-analysis must be taken as 
true on its positive side, owing to what we know of his whole development. 
And, therefore, what he says about the attraction and practice of 
Catholicism preceding, in his case, a clear conception of God, is very 
interesting, not merely because it is contrary to conventional habits of 
thought, but because it probably represents a psychological truth. 

The reviewer had written thus far before reading the second volume, 
and was glad to find his criticism so absolutely confirmed by the maturer 


' It has been thought desirable to publish two reviews of this book, from a Catholic 
and non-Catholic point of view respectively.—EpiTor. 
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thought of Father Tyrrell himself (vol. ii. p. 275). The two volumes—the 
first the autobiography, the second Miss Petre’s addition—form one op. 
tinuous whole, and from them we learn that Father Tyrrell was brought 
up as a Low Church Protestant, became first a High Churchman, then 
Ritualist of a sort, a Catholic and Jesuit priest. He passed through the 
callow stage of noviceship to that of a full-fledged orthodoxy, whose 
fetters were not only imposed on him, but which he did his best to rivet 
on himself. A less original, active, and supple mind than Tyrrell’s would 
have remained at this stage, or, at least, would not consciously have 
abandoned it. In fact, these qualities were necessary in a very high degree 
to enable him to break through the ring-fence of his surroundings, which 
were so opposed to the transmission of any outside stimulus. But the 
impulse seems to have come, in the first place, from within, through the 
highly orthodox channel of the study of St Thomas Aquinas, whom 
he read and understood, as indeed he did the Spiritual Exercises of his 
founder, not from the static standpoint of the schools, as fixing the bounds 
of human thought for all time, but as representing the living dynamic 
energy of the age in which he had lived, and containing germs which were 
valuable in the present. Hence, scholasticism was, with Tyrrell, a phase 
of thought from which he gradually freed himself, retaining of it only its 
more living elements and that valuable mental training which the thorough 
study of any systematic philosophy is bound to impart. There is no 
doubt, too, that it was a necessary preparation for the work he had to 
accomplish, giving his mind that inside view and grip of Catholic philosophy 
and theology which afforded him such power and mastery in his subse- 
quent destructive and constructive work. It enabled him to turn his 
adversaries’ arguments inside out and expose all their weak points, as in 
his controversy with Pére J. Lebreton, $.J., in Scylla and Charybdis; and 
it enabled him, as notably in his final work, to seize upon the very volatile 
essence of Catholicism, held in solution by its vast system of philosophy, 
theology, and cultus, and exhibit the hidden sources of its reality and 
power, while avoiding any statement that could be definitely stigmatised 
as heretical. For it was not by his words, except so far as these were 
distorted from the context or wilfully misunderstood by stupid censors, 
but by the spirit of his works he was condemned, the spirit of freedom 
which breathed all through them and is as different from the confined 
atmosphere of rigid orthodoxy as the breeze of the downs from that 
of a coal-mine. 

No doubt, too, the fact that “ they were not able to resist the wisdom 
and the spirit by which he spake” counted much in his final overthrow. 
The odiwm theologicum of orthodoxy is notoriously rancorous, and on 
those rare occasions when it meets with an adversary who attacks and 
confounds it on its own ground, so completely that no answer is even 
possible, it can only grind its teeth in silent and impotent rage and 
seek its opportunity for revenge. That revenge, in the case of Tyrrell, 
after a good deal of bullying from the censorship and the like, finally 
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took the form of depriving him of the Sacraments, which was a punish- 

nent to him only on account of his devotion and spirituality. It pursued 

hin after his death by the refusal of Christian burial, and by striking 
it the friend, Abbé Bremond, who performed the last offices over his 
body. But, as Miss Petre says, all this “was certainly in accordance 
ith the spirit of ‘ Pascendi.’” 

If Tyrrell’s essence of Christianity became a mere essence, like 
Harnack’s, it differed toto cxlo from Harnack’s in retaining all the 
Catholic elements in solution and in their due proportions. This 
becomes clear throughout his later uncensored works, and more par- 
ticularly in the brilliant posthumous volume. There are also two re- 
markable letters which throw a great deal of light upon his intimate 
beliefs (vol. ii. pp. 413-416). 

Tyrrell’s instinct was right in finding (as did Newman) the heart of 
ligio and the ultimate seat of authority within the conscience; in 
translating the substance-category of the old dogmas into mystico-moral 
values; in placing the motive power and strength of religion and morality 
ina transcendental world. His views were changing all his life, but he 
was not “changeable” in the sense of fickle or inconstant, though that 
term might have been applied to him by those whose theology is stereotyped 
and who are ignorant of the true value of words. To think is to change, 
and Tyrrell changed much because he thought much. But he was no 
weathercock : he did not return to a position that he had once left. He 
changed radically, and, in the concluding stage of his thought, from the end 
of 1899 onwards, the pace was much accelerated by his intercourse with 
other progressive Catholics and by his wide reading. Yet the whole of his 
life, as he says himself, was the explicitation of principles which underlay 
it from the first. 

His was a steady progress in which each stage was the resultant of the 
whole past series. This is indeed a universal law—the law of mental 
dynamics. No mind can return exactly to a former position, when all 
circumstances, both external and internal, have changed. Some, however, 
have attempted this, at least as far as external circumstances are concerned. 
Tyrrell was far too consistent to act thus, although he was sorely tempted 
at the time when his troubles with “the Society” were at their height. 
Worried, harassed, and persecuted as he was then, is it surprising that he 
should have remembered the sentiments of his youth and have developed 
temporarily a sort of nostalgia for “the Church of Westcott, Hort, Light- 
foot, Church, Liddon, ete.” ? 

It is curious that, as perplexed High Anglicans look across the border 
and imagine a calm and peace in the bosom of Rome, which has no real 
existence, so he should have suffered from a similar illusion in the case of 
the Church of England. It shows how little he really knew of that 
Church, which he had left as a youth, in which he had never been a 
minister, and of which he could have formed but a very partial notion 
in Ireland. He had left it because of the futile claims to authority “of 
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irresponsible agents acting in defiance of the community to which they 
belonged,” founded on individual and biassed interpretations of past 
history, which make the claims of Rome reasonable by comparison (vol, j 
pp. 132, 137). 

The question eventually resolved itself into a choice between the 
infallibility of such individual and conflicting claims and that of one vast 
communion of continuous traditions and world-wide extension (pp, 157, 
158), to which a clear, logical, and sincere mind, such as Tyrrell’s, could 
give but one answer. Besides, though the atmosphere of Anglicanism is, 
in some respects, freer than that of Rome, yet there is enough in it of 
theological sectarianism and dogmatism to have caused such a mind, so 
logical, so deeply religious, and withal so sensitive, especially in its early 
stages, to its surroundings, deliberately to impose upon itself the trammels 
and limitations of orthodoxy, in the sense of increasing the warp which 
must always result from early dogmatic teaching, and carrying out its 
principles to their logical consequences. We have already seen that he 
admits having put such compulsion upon his own mind at a certain 
stage of his Jesuit career, under circumstances in which he at least 
received the negative stimulus and pressure of a logical and consistent 
extreme, without which he might never have been driven to reaction 
and revolt. 

It may, then, be safely said that if Tyrrell had remained an Anglican 
and become a clergyman, his mind would never have enfranchised itself, 
While, if, after the enfranchisement was accomplished, he had then rejoined 
that communion, he would necessarily have found himself out of harmony 
with his surroundings. For the comparative freedom enjoyed in the 
Anglican Church is rather the result of ecclesiastical impotence than of 
principle. The secular courts, to which she is subject, have scotched, but 
not killed, her cliquey clericalism. If Messrs Beeby and Thomson suffered 
for their very limited criticisms, how could Anglicanism have tolerated 
Tyrrell who criticised the whole intellectualist basis of dogma, making the 
homoousion a symbol for moral and spiritual values? How his attitude 
would have struck even the ordinary Broad Church type of mind can be 
judged from the attacks of the Dean of St Paul’s (vol. ii. p. 353). That 
attitude is, in fact, the antithesis of Anglicanism, which retains as jealously 
as Rome the absoluteness of certain dogmas, while leaving the rest vague. 
And this is precisely the position to which he takes such strong exception 
elsewhere (vol. ii. p. 409). However, upon consultation with Canon 
Hensley Henson, Tyrrell saw himself that his dream was impossible of 
fulfilment, and it went the way of all dreams. As a consequence of this 
interview he says (vol. ii. p. 377), “I am afraid things are very hopeless 
there.” Even had he joined the Church of England, his adhesion could 
only have been nominal. He was at once too Catholic and too pro- 
gressive. The last time the reviewer saw him, about two months before 
his premature death, he was referring to a Protestant theologian, who 
thought to escape the flood of higher criticism by taking his gospel 
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fom St Paul’s undoubted writings: “Yes,” he said, “he makes his 
absolute of St Paul. Rather than that, I would make my absolute 


Thomas. ” 
of St Henry C. Corrance. 


ParuaM Hai, SuFFOLk. 


Il. 


The many curious and hungry souls who have waited impatiently for 
Miss Petre’s Life and Autobiography of Father George Tyrrell have not 
waited in vain. ‘They may be surprised and even startled by the poignant 
enfessions, but they cannot be disappointed. 

When they have read through to the end they will feel bound to admit 
that the two volumes so thoroughly and conscientiously prepared are a 
vorthy monument to the man and his work. Both are in fact human 
documents of the highest interest to all students of the religious problems 
ofour time. The Autobiography on its literary merits alone is entitled 
torank with the great masterpieces of the art—with the Confessions of 
st Augustine and Rousseau. ‘Tyrrell tells, in his own inimitable style, the 
tory of his early life of poverty and privation in Dublin, his first religious 
aperiences, and how he gravitated as a youth from the stark Protestantism 
of Ireland in the ‘sixties to High Anglicanism, and thence to Rome. At 
eighteen he left his friend Dolling and all, and joined the Society of Jesus. 
He did so in the belief that the Roman Church by virtue of its long 
tradition and universality was the chief guardian of the faith of Christ, 
and that the Jesuits as a body were animated by the true spirit of their 
founder, who conceived the Order as a militant advanced guard in the 
cause of Christendom, ready and willing to adapt itself to the spiritual 
needs of every age. In the later chapters we see how complete was his 
disillusionment. The Society proved to be the antithesis of all his hopes 
and dreams. At Rome it was and is the most conservative and obscurantist 
influence on the side of that rigid ecclesiasticism which threatens to strangle 
Catholicism. But having taken his vows Tyrrell felt irrevocably committed 
tothe Church of his adoption, and in spite of all disillusionment he began 

to labour in the forlorn hope that his work and sacrifice might ultimately 
help towards her reform. ‘I feel,” he wrote in one of his last letters, 
“my work is to hammer away at the great unwieldy carcase of the 
Roman Communion and wake it up from its medizval dreams. Not that 
Ishall succeed, but that my failure and many another may pave the way 
for eventual success.” ‘The passage gives us the keynote and meaning of 
his life and death. 
To those who knew Tyrrell, all that was grandest and most significant 
in him is enhanced by the revelation of the defects and weaknesses out 
of which he built his strength. With fuller knowledge we feel more than 
ever the noble heart of the man, his entire unselfishness, his piercing 
intelligence, his hunger for affection—above all, his sublime courage, which 
no suffering or darkness could daunt. He was “not born informed and 
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fearless from the first.” He was not given strength and power as youn 
men are given moustaches. It was out of weakness that his strength was 
built. In youth he gave no promise of the saint and martyr he was 
destined to be. To Dr Newport White, who knew him well as a boy, his 
life appears as a miracle of divine grace. “If Dolling and Rome had not 
come his way,” says this Protestant friend, “ he might have become a clever 
man, but probably not a good one; certainly not great.” This simple 
truth has been overlooked. Rome wrecked him, but she made him first, 
All his best work—those devotional writings which are treasured by 
thousands of the faithful to whom Modernism is either a meaningless word 
or simply anathema—he derived from the Saints, especially St Ignatius 
and St Thomas, and from that spirit that is with the Church always in 
darkness as in light even unto the end. Neither Newman nor St Ignatius 
was a firmer believer in that grand saying of St Ambrose: “Non in 
dialectica complacuit Deo salvum facere populum suum.” But it was 
from Dolling that he first learnt it. “All my evangelical sympathies,” he 
confessed, “all my revolt against the Pharisee and the Canon lawyer, is the 
outgrowth of the seeds of his influence. He could not and did not satisfy 
the rationalistic side of my mind ; but he withdrew my attention from its 
exorbitant claims and made me feel there was something bigger and better.” 
But if Tyrrell distrusted reason as the sole organ of truth, none could use 
it with more deadly effect against those whose sole appeal was to it. Is 
there in the English language a more relentless or terrible piece of reason- 
ing than his “‘ Medisevalism”? What needs to be emphasised is that if 
he set the truth of the heart, of simple, downright, and unaffected humanity, 
above all purely intellectual notions, he was no sentimentalist. If there is 
a truth of the whole man deeper and profounder than the truth of his 
reason, it can only be attained by diligent searching of the soul. Some 
rare and blessed ones may possibly acquire it as simply as they breathe, 
and be almost unconscious of their possession ; but for ordinary mortals 
the way is strait and hard. It was so for Tyrrell, and he would have 
had it so for others. A man’s goodness should make him smart, or he 
should at once suspect it of being a disguised complacency. “I do not 
know,” he wrote, “that there is any comfortable way of getting to God, 
except super aquas, or any reliable support, except one’s own dim conscience. 
If one could be faithful to that, one would feel nearer to God in mid-ocean 
than in an armchair; but it is not easy.” No man can take up the Cross 
without suffering, without pain, and bitter self-denials. Conversion is not 
an end, but merely a beginning. The man of God who to-day confronts 
the world with a serene countenance is not a finished product of Divine 
Grace, but merely in a state of becoming. The heights that he has scaled 
have revealed others; every new accession of strength has created new 
temptations. ‘'The Way, the Truth, and the Life”—it is not easy, nor 
was it meant to be. But the greatest souls have always “lived dangerously.” 
All this ‘I'yrrell knew too well from bitter experience. 

Much that was conflicting and mystifying about him is explained by 
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Miss Petre and by his own revelations. But if in spite of all elucidation 
he remains in some respects a mystery, dazzling, baffling, and undefinable, 
andeven a sign of contradiction, it is neither his fault nor his biographer’s. 
No man since Rousseau has flayed himself so ruthlessly or exposed his own 
faults and weaknesses so mercilessly. It is so also in the Life. Miss Petre 
has resisted all temptations to glorify the man. She gives us the living 
Tyrrell with all his complexities and contradictions—the whole man, as 
Johnson would say, “warts an’ all.” This is just what he would have 
desired. He hated flattery or anything in the nature of hero-worship. 
He even confessed to a horror of so-called “ earnestness,” and declared that 
he would prefer a white elephant to adisciple. “TI should prefer,” he wrote, 
«to be liked less for what I am, rather than to be liked more for what I 
am not.” On every page Miss Petre has remembered that, and we may be 
sure that if she has felt it her duty to load the scale against him as he 
would have wished, she has been compelled for a variety of reasons to 
underestimate, if not to minimise, the many things in his favour, content 
to leave judgment till “ God has made the pile complete.” Who knows, for 
instance, how many souls he helped—how many they are to whom he 
played the part of a good Samaritan, healing their wounds while they 
little suspected that his own need was greater than theirs, his own wounds 
deeper? It would be futile to attempt a final judgment on a life that 
is not yet complete, that penetrated the lives of others at so many 
points, and that concerned the future even more than the present. 
The things that one can define are fixed and complete; all their 
resources and potentialities are known; Tyrrell to-day is none of 
these things. He posed a great question—a host of questions; he 
lived a life even more arresting and worthy of study than the works 
of his genius, It is true then to say that though dead he yet lives. 
Nay, more! his death-day may be in the future calendar of his Church the 
day of his birth, the day when a mighty blow was delivered at the hydra- 
headed monster which threatens to stifle the spiritual life of the Church of 
Rome, the day when the scales fell from the eyes of thousands of the 
faithful and they saw or soon came to see whither they were being hurled 
by a selfish and godless bureaucracy. But if admirers had told Tyrrell that 
he was a martyr, they would have suffered a sharp rebuke. He would have 
laughed the idea to scorn. His sense of humour was unfailing and often 
incorrigible. It flashed out even on his deathbed. When in one of the 
brief intervals of relief from suffering he was asked whether Father D. 
would do to hear his confession, he replied with a faint smile: “ Yes; he is 
as bad as me.” ‘hough in truth the humblest of souls, he once declared : 
“T hope I am not humble from what I see of that virtue in others.” His 
wit and humour saved him from some of the worst temptations of his 
position. He used it to correct himself and the conceits of his friend, 
and sometimes even against his personal appearance, which none would 
have suspected as that of a man of genius. He would tell with huge 
delight the story of the retreat at a strange convent in the north country. 
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When he presented himself, the Mother Superior was aghast at sight of 
him, and straightway hurried off to the nuns and said: “ My sisters, we 
must trust entirely to the Grace of God, for they have sent us a fool.” But 
however Tyrrell regarded himself, he was undoubtedly a martyr in the 
truest sense of the word to the cause of religious freedom in the Roman 
Church. When he had thundered his denunciations, and after he had 
suffered years of subtle persecution, he might have seceded and escaped the 
worst ; he might have found rest elsewhere, but that would have been to 
stultify his life’s purpose. He was not the man to fly to a quiet haven 
when the storm threatened. As an Irishman he loved a fight, but this was 
not a sparring match ; in the name of that spirit of truthfulness which “js 
the only infallible guardian of truth,” he challenged principalities and powers, 
He knew that he must lose nearly all that he counted most dear and precious, 
But the time had come when somebody must be crucified. Nothing less 
than blood and sacrifice would avail to bring home to the faithful the 
need of a new life in the Church, the madness of ultramontanism, and the 
general attitude of the Papacy to modern thought. So he suffered 
excommunication and boycott from the Altar, and became anathema for 
Christ’s sake. His last days, so faithfully and movingly described by Miss 
Petre, were profoundly sad. They were the days of a bitter Gethsemane. 
“The look of suffering and desolation that marked him during the first 
months after his severance from religious life and the rights of the priest- 
hood was impressed, not only on his face but on his entire frame, and will 
not easily be forgotten by friends who saw him at the time.” His heart 
was in the Church; he loved the Sacraments; the Communion of Saints 
was manna to his soul ; the very word “Catholic” was music in his ears, 
If in his terrible isolation there broke from him cries that revealed his 
deep distress and temptation, or if he were almost persuaded to seek peace 
elsewhere in the Anglican Communion, no one is justified in making con- 
troversial capital out of such bitter agony. ‘To one greater than him it once 
seemed that God had forsaken Him. Rightly regarded, the very power of 
his temptation to secede is some measure of that other power which over- 
came it; those who enlarge upon the one are only paying unconscious 
tribute to the other. His ultimate triumph will be that he endured to 
the end. 

By all human standards Tyrrell’s life was a tragic failure. He was 
not a facile conqueror, but it may be that in God’s good time the hands 
that stoned him will build up his sepulchre. Less forlorn hopes than his 
have triumphed. Joan of Arc was burnt at the stake as a heretic; to-day 
she is a canonised saint. May not history repeat itself in this case? All 
the great precursors of spiritual movements in the Church have been 
martyred. ‘They appeared before their time, as Tyrrell did, when the old 
order, strongly entrenched, was in conflict with the new, that was struggling 
into being. Such times are times of violence and heavy sacrifices; but 
they pass. In the end there dawns a better day. It was for that dawn 
that Tyrrell gave all. He saw the promised land, but he was not to pass 
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into it. Yet with a sure faith he could have cried out of the depths, with 

the dying Paracelsus : 
“If I stoop 

Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 

It is but for a time ; I press God’s Lamp 

Close to my breast ; its splendour, soon or late, 

Will pierce the gloom ; I shall emerge one day.” 


JaMEs WALKER. 


CaRDIFF, 





Problems in the Relations of God and Man.—By Clement C. J. Webb, 
Fellow and ‘Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Wilde Lecturer 
on Natural and Comparative Religion in the University of Oxford. — 
London: James Nisbet, 1911. 


Turse problems are attacked in this book with the advantage of adequate 
knowledge and with the disadvantage of inadequate method. ‘The clear- 
ness and thoroughness of the treatment are hindered by the traditional 
Christian antitheses, which form the framework of the discussion. As far 
as possible all the old terms are retained. Thus we have Reason and 
Revelation, Natural and Revealed Religion, Nature, Grace, and Original 
Sin discussed in Part I. and Part II. To some extent this method is justi- 
fied, in so far as it helps towards a valid reinterpretation of the old ideas. 
It is important that the case should be clearly stated for a middle way 
between the crude alternatives of acceptance or rejection of the literal and 
traditional meaning of ancient expressions of belief. Readers of modern 
theology are aware that the failure to distinguish between the form and 
the essence of beliefs is not confined to the opponents of Christianity in the 
public parks of our great cities. In Germany especially there is a wide- 
spread rejection of the doctrine of the ‘T'rinity, for instance, on grounds 
which differ little from those which are popularly supposed to condemn it 
as “arithmetically incoherent,” since “one” cannot at the same time be 
“three.” We therefore welcome Mr Webb’s timely plea for an “attempt 
to penetrate the religious significance which such doctrines may have for 
those who hold them.” Mr Webb believes that “this attempt to under- 
stand religious doctrines from within is likely to result in the discovery 
that they are neither mere absurdities to be set aside as such, nor yet to 
be allowed a merely figurative or metaphorical significance. On the other 
hand, it will probably bring anyone sincerely undertaking it to distinguish 
in the doctrines an essential from an accidental element . . . which has 
come to possess a merely historical interest.” 

This is a sound statement of principle from which one is led to look 
for good results; but it is hard to follow Mr Webb in some of his applica- 
tions of it. In Chapter I. the right of criticism is soundly based on the 
essential place of reason in religion. We cannot find the source of the 
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religious life in an incommunicable disturbance of the subconscious 
“region” of the mind, with no real object apart from the self. The 
antithesis between reason and revelation is clearly shown to be false. 
No revelation can come through mere intuition or feeling apart from 
reason ; and, on the other hand, all the valid discoveries of reason must 
be revealed by God. 

It is to be regretted that Mr Webb did not also condemn the similar 
distinction between natural and revealed religion. The result is that 
he is forced to explain the terms in a way that has but little connection 
with their essential and traditional meaning. Natural religion thus 
becomes the manifestation of God in nature apart from man! To take 
another case. It may be doubted whether it is wise to retain the words 
“original sin” to signify merely the tendencies to evil within and without 
the man. Mr Webb's attempts at reconstruction seem to be hampered by 
the implied necessity of making the new interpretations somehow fit into 
the old terms and the authoritative explanations of the Church. 

In Part III. Mr Webb considers the problem of man’s relation to God, 
and maintains that the reality of the object of the religious consciousness 
is not doubtful. The doubt is only “whether what we have been 
accustomed to call God is God at all.” The reason for the certainty 
about God seems to be that Mr Webb conceives Him, not as a finite 
person, but as Him in whom “ we have our being.” This will satisfy those 
who hold with Mr Webb that God is the Absolute. Those who do not 
will not find the devout certainty of the unreflective religious conscious- 
ness in all ages a convincing proof that the just now live by sight and not 
by faith. 

Mr Webb proceeds (p. 233) to defend a reciprocal love and “inner 
converse” between the Persons in God. On this subject we must be 
content to say that, if Mr Webb could have started from the ground of 
Christian experience alone, it is very unlikely that he would ever have 
evolved a speculative explanation of it so hard to defend on metaphysical 
grounds. As it is, Mr Webb seems to hold that we experience God as 
three finite Persons, and at the same time that we do not experience Him 
as one finite Person. To the present writer it seems far more misleading 
to speak of God as infinite than as finite, unless you are determined that 
“finite ” shall imply some limit imposed upon God from without. Nor can 
he agree that it is as easy to worship the Absolute as to think of it. On the 
contrary, it is impossible to worship the Absolute if it includes much that 
is neither worshipful nor divine. And Mr Webb’s attempts to defend the 
worship of a Being that includes all the world’s evil leave me unconvinced. 
The objections felt to such worship by the moral consciousness are not to 
be removed by an appeal to any Jewish-Christian doctrine about the Son 
“who was made sin for us.” Mr Webb conjectures that pre-human pain 
may be due to a devil, but he does not claim that this embarrassing predicate 
is thus removed from the Absolute he asks us to worship. He does admit 
that we can only suppose sin to further the divine plan by contradicting 
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the plain deliverance of our conscience. But the author’s theory of the 
Absolute forces him to make this amazing supposition, and to clutch at 
any straw—such as the old idea of felix culpa which led to the passion and 
death of Christ—for his support. As soon as Mr Webb has reduced us 
to the level of “ fragments ” and organs of the universal Spirit, he proceeds 
to comfort us for our apparent loss of eternal value and dignity by noting 
our indispensability to the whole, and by quoting the scripture which says, 
«The very hairs of your head are all numbered.” ‘The conclusion to which 
the book leads is this :—We are not extraneous to God. He has a life of 
His own: it is not a mere sum of our lives, though it is ever shared by 
that of the Son. What we fail to find, however, is a clear distinction 
between the sharing of Himself which involves perfect knowledge and 
sympathy on the part of the Creator, and the sharing of Himself which 
involves the ascription of our badness to His character. ‘The credal phrase 
«“ Deus de Deo” may be applied to the life of the saints; but does not 
Mr Webb’s theory require it to be applied to the sinners also ? 
CavenpIsH Moxon. 


St Mary enone, W. 





Essays in Radical Empiricism.—By William James.—Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1912. 


Tas volume is a collection of papers contributed by the author to 
philosophical journals during two years, 1904 and 1905, when the 
controversy raised by pragmatism was keen. They are mainly, if not 
wholly, controversial. Three of them and part of a fourth had already 
been included in the volumes of essays selected and published by the 
author in the last years of his life. ‘They are reprinted here as originally 
written—that is to say, with the parts restored which the author had 
himself excised doubtless because they possessed a passing interest only. 
The concluding paper does not belong to the same period. It is a short 
paper contributed to Mind in 1884—not a regular article, but a critical 
reply to an article in the preceding number by Mr J. S. Haldane on 
“Life and Mechanism.” Its title, “ Absolutism and Empiricism,” no 
doubt suggested it as a fitting conclusion to the volume. It is, however, 
strangely misplaced, for although it cannot be said to have lost either 
freshness or applicability, yet during the twenty years that have inter- 
vened between it and the other essays “‘vitalism” has acquired a new 
meaning. It is very doubtful if William James would have wished his 
views on that subject to be represented by this early article. 

It is good nevertheless to have this valuable collection of papers in 
the convenient and permanent form of a volume. Who that loves William 
James does not feel that there is inspiration in his most casual writings ? 
But was it necessary to insist on a purpose which the author has certainly 
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not explicitly expressed? Professor Perry tells us that he has designed 
these essays not as a collection but as a treatise. This hardly seems to 
do justice to the author. Criticisms of contemporary critics, and replies 
to their criticism, have this particular interest that, like the give and take 
in the discussion of an author’s thesis, they often give us more insight into 
the meaning than the carefully prepared thesis itself. Why then are these 
replies and criticisms called “ Essays in Radical Empiricism”? The only 
justification pleaded is that they were some among a collection of reprints 
found among the author’s papers in an envelope, which he had inscribed 
with this title. Is it not possible that the editor was influenced by his 
greater sympathy with the author’s radical empiricism than with his 
pragmatism? James himself held that the former was an independent 
doctrine. To some critics pragmatism and radical empiricism seem 
mutually incompatible. Whether William James, had he lived longer, 
would have found them so, or whether he would have succeeded in his 
attempt to bring them into harmony, we are now, alas! left to wonder, 
What this volume shows is that the author was cut off in the full vigour 
of a living development of thought and not in the contemplation of a 
fully matured system of philosophy. 

What then is radical empiricism? It is the ordinary empiricism with 
which we are familiar in Hume, J. S. Mill, and others, with this added, 
that the relations between things, conjunctive as well as disjunctive 
relations, are matters of direct experience, as much so as the things them- 
selves. Relations are not a priori categories as the transcendental school 
in philosophy holds. This doctrine is very clearly brought out in the 
first essay, entitled “* Does ‘Consciousness’ Exist?” in which it is denied 
that the word “consciousness ” denotes or stands for any entity. There is 
no transcendental ego ; consciousness is a function, the function in experi- 
ence which thoughts perform—that of knowing. Consciousness is neither 
a stuff nor a way of being; it is a relation between experiences, and this 
relation, like the things it relates, is itself an experience. In the second 
essay, “ The World of Pure Experience,” which is written as a sequel to 
the first, radical empiricism is expounded as a positive theory of cognition. 
Experience is submitted to analysis in order to show that knowledge is a 
relation that arises within it. What knowing is known as (and this is 
the whole of its nature) can be put into experiential terms. This doctrine 
is developed in the first part of the essay ; the main and concluding part is 
devoted to proving that a philosophy of pure experience is not inconsistent 
with the pragmatic method, but that it lends it actual support. In 
combating the foes of pragmatism, the author aims his blows at the 
transcendentalists, and summons to his side the natural realists and the 
panpsychists. 

These two essays are by far the most important in this volume, and 
the only ones that specifically deal with and endeavour to set forth the 
doctrine that gives the volume its title. The others are for the most part 
short articles that may indeed shed light on the doctrine, but were clearly 
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not designed to expound it, unless Professor Perry is right where he tells 
us, in a footnote (p. 193), that when James employs the term “ humanism,” 
he means “ radical empiricism.” 

William James never claimed that there was anything original in the 
radical empiricism that he advocated. It was, as he was constantly saying, 
as he says more than once in this volume, based upon, and practically 
identical with, the analytical part of Shadworth Hodgson’s Metaphysic of 

¢. Probably also he derived it in great part from Renouvier. 
What drew William James to expound it with so much earnestness was 
the intense repugnance he felt to every form of the transcendental doctrine 
of the Absolute. What is original in James and altogether delightful is 
his brilliant and wonderful manner of flashing upon us new light on old 
doctrine. We feel that he is thinking out his problem as he writes, and 
he compels us to think it out with him as we read. He startles us out of 
dogmatic slumber. A splendid instance is the bold conclusion of the first 
essay, which may also fitly conclude this notice: “The ‘I think’ which Kant 
said must be able to accompany all my objects is the ‘I breathe’ which 
actually does accompany them. . . . Breath which was ever the original 
of ‘spirit,’ breath moving outwards, between the glottis and the nostrils, is, 
I am persuaded, the essence out of which philosophers have constructed the 
entity known to them as consciousness.” 
H. Witpon Carr. 


Lonpon. 





Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion.—By Jane E. 
Harrison, LL.D., D.Litt.—Cambridge University Press, 1912.—Pp. 559. 


Tars work will never be adequately reviewed, as Andrew Lang lamented 
in one of his last pronouncements; for no magazine can afford sufficient 
space, and it is hard to find a reviewer sufficiently equipped and sufficiently 
industrious to test the writer at each point. For Miss Harrison’s equip- 
ment is manifold, and she ranges lightly and with perfect confidence over 
the widest areas of investigation, where the few year-long toilers find it 
hard enough to win any certainty. With ardent docility and without any 
reaction of the critical spirit she accepts the principles and the conclusion 
of those whom for the time being she adopts as her masters. These are 
now mainly Bergson in philosophy, Durkheim, Hubert, and Maus in the 
psychology of primitive ritual; and finally, much to her advantage, she 
has adopted Mr Marett and his theory of mana as conveyed in his brilliant 
Threshold of Religion. ‘The task of Themis is to apply the theories of 
these distinguished thinkers to the minutiae of Greek religion and 
mythology with a boldness of imagination that might often dismay their 
authors, as the audacity of the pupil is sometimes an embarrassment to 
the teacher. Si je t'aime, gare a toi. What first impresses one in this 
singular treatise is the extraordinary dogmatism of the tone. Miss 
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Harrison possesses a creditable amount of learning; but no scholar in 
Europe possesses enough to be allowed so much dogmatism unchallenged, 
Also one soon becomes aware that this writer is the victim of the idea 
that happens to dominate her phase of thinking at any particular time: 
the idea may be fertile and applicable, but she tends to exploit it for 
far more than it is worth, and to distort the evidence of texts and monu- 
ments into an unreal harmony with it; hence half-truths or quarter-truths 
are paraded as the whole truth, and her work lacks balance, proportion, 
self-criticism, nor is she preserved from the most startling reductio ad 
absurdum by any saving sense of humour. The book seems to have been 
written in a white heat; and it is Miss Harrison’s theory that books 
should be so written. We may demur to the theory. A white heat of 
the mind is good for poetry and art; but we may doubt if a scientific 
treatise, which undertakes to disentangle and interpret a vast complex of 
heterogeneous facts and records, is best composed in such a mental 
atmosphere. The shimmer that it casts over the landscape too often 
prevents Miss Harrison from looking straight at a text or round about it. 
Between the Prolegomena, her earliest authoritative work, and 
Themis, although the same defects and prejudices appear in both, there 
is a great divergence, a marked shifting of the focus of interest. There 
the ruling themes were ghosts, spiritual bacilli, and matriarchal Korai; 
here we are chiefly concerned with the forms, ideas, and religious influences 
of the thiasos, the tribal mystery into which youths at puberty were 
initiated ; and terms such as Kodpos, Méytoros Kotpos, Enavros daiuor, are 
found to be terms of power to reveal the origins of Greek religion. The main 
theory of Themis is something like the following: “ Earliest Greek society 
was matriarchal, godless, totemistic or at least regulated by ‘totemistic 
thought,’ the religious factor being the tribal mystery into which all young 
men were initiated at puberty, which enshrined and imparted the doctrine 
of the death and rebirth of the initiated Kodpos and the continuous life of 
the tribe ; at this early stage there is no self-consciousness of the individual 
or desire for a separate immortality; the initiated Kovpos, following the 
Méeyioros Koitpos, cherished certain choses sacrées—the totem-animal, a 
thunderstone, a pouBos it might be—from which they derived ‘mana’ 
and with which they performed magic, not as a ‘mimesis,’ but as a 
‘foredoing’ of the things they desired; from the Méy:oros Koipos, or 
from the chose sacrée, might be evolved or projected a daimon, who by 
dying and rising again linked the life of nature and the tribe; from the 
daimon might arise a 0ed;, who was doomed to ‘ desiccate and die,’ if he 
separated himself from his thiasos and from nature, shed his totem-form, 
refused the privileges of a recurring death, rose to the sky, and claimed 
immortality: hence the fatuity of the ‘Olympian’ who inspired so much 
of Greek poetry and art ; finally, the aboriginal system of the @acos has 
left its traces upon the newly discovered hymn of the Kouretes and upon 
much Greek ritual that has only a superficial veneer of theism.” 
That the aboriginal Hellenes possessed a tribal initiation mystery of 
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the Australian type is a legitimate hypothesis for a comparative anthro- 
pologist to test by the facts. But the positive evidence brought forward 
by Miss Harrison breaks down on examination, and there is evidence 

inst it which she ignores. Her sole evidence is the Bacchic mysteries 
and those of the Kouretes which have a Bacchic tinge; neither can tell 
us anything about proto-Hellenic tribal religion, for both are originally 
alien, pre-Hellenic, or non-Hellenic. ‘The Bacchic mystery may have been 
tribal in Thrace; but there is no sign that its main motive was the 
admission, the feigned death and re-birth of the codpos; if we may judge 
it by the glimpses we have of it in Greece, the person whose death was 
enacted was more usually a babe. However that may be, the mystery, 
when introduced into Greece, could have had no tribal value, but belonged 
to the type of secret societies which are the subject of a treatise by 
Webster. At times Miss Harrison herself seems aware that this is the 
true account of it. ‘The theory of a tribal puberty-rite fails to explain 
the double birth of the babe Dionysos, or the rending of the babe. We 
may also protest against the writer’s misuse of the word xovpos and 
her dogma that it always denotes “a young man just come to maturity ”; 
on the contrary, it can equally well denote “ babe,” and in the only other 
ritual text, besides this hymn, where it occurs at all, it does denote babe, 
in special relation to its mother—iepov érexe moTvLa KoUpov Bptuo Bown. 
The invocation, “ uéy:ore Kodpe,” of the hymn is of neither more nor less 
importance than the cult-phrase “Hpa Llais of Arcadia. The writer is 
wrong to sling the title about over a vast area of Greek ritual. We 
forgive her for the sake of her unintentional joke about Dionysos (p. 443), 
who, for her, is always a xovpos: therefore, when she finds him bearded 
and very mature, as on a famous Delphic vase, she calls him “an elderly” 
rovpos, as we might call a middle-aged bachelor “an old boy.” 

The passion of the book is fed by two dominant prejudices—the pre- 
judice against the personal individual God and the matriarchal prejudice. 
The first leads her to maintain or to infer for the proto-Hellene a godless 
period of cult, a theory which is in itself most unlikely and of which she 
offers no real evidence. It leads her also to scold the “Olympian” and 
the poets and artists who glorified him: she scolds Homer, “ who contrives 
to forget nearly everything of any religious interest” (p. 295): she scolds 
Pindar, sometimes mistranslating him (p. 203), generally misunderstanding 
him, never having apologised to him for a fatal faux pas in the Pro- 
legomena; and she scolds Praxiteles. Her invective against the 
“Olympian” will apply, and perhaps was intended to apply, equally to 
Jahwe and Allah. The highest religion might conceivably dispense 
with a personal God; but to defame this belief as barren and temporary 
is to ignore history and human nature; and what is right in a propa- 
gandist book is not in place in a scientific treatise. Only once does she 
come near to appreciating the higher possibilities of a personal “ celestial” 
theism: on p. 479 we are told that for the Greek “his Olympian is alive,” 
“a great and beautiful reality,” “loved for himself, not for the work he 
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does, not merely as a means of living.” It surely belongs toa very high 
religion to love God for himself. Her statement is probably untrue as 
regards the average Greek ; if it were true, it would be a sufficient answer 
to her own invective against “ Olympianism.” 

Her further object, then, is to show that a great deal of Greek ritual 
ignores the personal deity and is godless. Aristophanes, if he read the 
book, might exclaim “ PouBos Bacirever rov Ai’ &€eAndaKebs.” Much that 
she says on this subject is true, and we are indebted to her for having 
helped the investigation of this important point. But the induction that 
she derives from the facts, that this godless ritual belongs to a godless 
period, is fallacious. Much that we do—shaving, for instance—is godless, 
yet gods may be about all the time. And generally she is too eager to 
banish the @eo/ and to postdate their emergence, though she is too vague 
to commit herself to dates. It is in this section that much of her most 
careless work is found, and we are constrained to call her method dis. 
ingenuous, both in her treatment of texts and monuments. Only a few 
salient examples may be quoted here. On p. 45 we are told that in the 
hymn of the Kouretes the God is not worshipped and there is no prayer 
in it: she ignores the words cravres reov audi Bwpudv, and she chooses 
to interpret every “imperative” as a command, although it may just as 
well convey a prayer. On p. 96 it is said that Hesiod’s farmer is enjoined 
not to “glorify Athena or offer burnt sacrifice to Zeus,” but simply to 
“observe sanctities,” that is, things which are pre-theistic: she has not 
cared to look at ll. 336, 465, where the farmer is carefully ordered to do 
what she says he is not. The worst example is her whole account of the 
Dipolia; her attempt to expel Zeus from this ancient Attic festival 
founders utterly at every point: she has either to ignore texts or to emend 
them ; and Hesychius’ text (s.v. Aros Oak) TO Tod TloAséws Lepetov, which 
contradicts her theory, is emended into ro tov woAews fepetov, a phrase 
sufficiently godless for her purpose, but ungrammatical. On pp. 412-414, 
dealing with the text in the Supplices, where A¢schylus describes the hill 
or mound of the @eot aywor at which the Suppliants take refuge, she tries 
to expurgate the anthropomorphic @eo/; she imagines the holy things on 
the hill to consist of symbols merely, or of “sanctities that preceded any 
definite divinities,” and she praises the Suppliants for calling them daimones; 
but being in her usual hurry she does not look on to Il. 480 and 463, 
where the Suppliants speak of these same sanctities as Bpérn, and threaten 
to hang themselves from the Bpérn Oeay ; one cannot conveniently hang 
oneself from a trident, or a herald’s staff, or an omphalos, but quite easily 
from a human statue of a god, and Bpéras never means anything but the 
iconic idol, and we are wholly in the domain of anthropomorphic theism. 
The same hurry impedes her in her attempt (pp. 294 and 300) to prove 
that Hermes is a daimon or ’Aya60s Saiuwv on the strength of a gloss in 
Photius, s.v. ‘Epuis’ récews eidos, which she finds “enigmatic”: she would 
not have found it so, and would have been saved from an entirely false 
comment, if she had compared it with Alsych., s.v. ‘Epujs and Pollux, 
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6, 100. Finally, her account of the important ritual-inscription of 
Magnesia regulating the worship of Zeus Sosipolis is perverted by her 
anti-theistic bias, pp. 150-154; else she might have discerned that the 
service prescribed by it is of the usual theistic type, and there is no more 
nagic in it than in any ordinary sacrifice. 

As regards her matriarchal prejudice, it is past praying for or reasoning 
with; we must bear it silently when a relief is called “ matriarchal ”—as 
Raphael’s masterpiece at Dresden might be—because there is no father in 
the scene, when the Hermes of Praxiteles is vituperated because he dares 
to usurp the woman’s function of carrying a baby, when we are informed 
that Eurydike in good matrilinear days had no need of an impertinent 
Orpheus to come down and rescue her, as, being an earth-goddess, she 
could come up to the top whenever she liked (p. 523). Her interpreta- 
tion of the vase on which she discovers Eurydike claiming this primeval 
prerogative appeared to Dr Dieterich “ unwahrscheinlich”: Dr Dieterich 
was always very mild in his judgment. 

We may forgive or enjoy these escapades ; but some of her archzological 
interpretations will make archeologists weep. Her exposition of the 
representations on the Hagia Triada Sarcophagus is perhaps the most 
perverse and unlikely of any that has been put forward. A scene on a 
hydria in Berlin, on which an ox is represented outside a sanctuary 
approaching an altar to be sacrificed to an enthroned Athena, is amazingly 
interpreted as if the ox were the object of cult and were inside the sanctuary 
as owner, and as if Athena were a negligible quantity (p. 149). In dealing 
with the Canosa vase of Munich (p. 521), where Dike is seen in the Inferno 
guarding Peirithoos, from whom Theseus is taking his leave, she insists 
against all ancient authorities and modern scholars that it is Peirithoos 
who is leaving and Theseus staying down, because Peirithoos means the 
man “who runs round,” and she wants him to run up for the sake of the 
yearly cycle of the Eniautos Daimon. 

Her account of the Agathos Daimon and the ’Evavros Aaiuwyv—let us 
hope that this ugly and unnecessary pseudonym will not live—has much 
in it that is interesting and acceptable; but the dogma confidently 
proclaimed on p. 288, that it was only as and because they (the local 
heroes) assumed this guise (of the Agathos Daimon) that they became 
“heroes” and won for themselves a cultus, is undemonstrated; and 
she would have probably found it undemonstrable if she had set 
herself the task of examining the details of every hero-cult, a task of 
laborious research. 

There are many other religious pronouncements in Themis that a 
critical student of the history of religion must challenge; and none are 
more bewildering and kaleidoscopic than those about the making or the 
projection of a god or a goddess, Athena is variously “ projected ” from 
4 pillar, an owl, and a snake: Apollo from a pillar, from the Apellai or 
the phratric functions of the Delphic Labyadai—though their inscription 
hardly seems to connect him with them, and his name cannot etymologically 
Vou. XI.—No. 2. 
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be derived from them—also from a street, and finally from a stag; Hermes 
from a phallos, a serpent, and, according to a recent view of Miss Harrison's, 
from a cock. We have, in fact, in these projections, a series of conjuring 
tricks, which leave us utterly unable to imagine how Athena and Apollo 
arrived at last, just as we are unable to imagine how a puberty-thiasos of 
girls, by religiously cutting off a lock of their hair, can “project” Hippo- 
lytos, and how their little “dromenon” explains the Euripidean drama. And 
the only clear instance given to justify these phantasies is the Australian 
bullroarer’s projection of Dhuramoolan. If only Miss Harrison would 
sometimes look to adjacent anthropology for help, she would not have 
“projected” Jupiter Dolichenus from the bull that he happens to be standing 
on, but would have discovered his more proximate descent from an old 
Hittite anthropomorphic god. 

Her book, in fact, is marred not only by perverse archeology and an 
uncritical treatment of texts, but by an anthropology that is too narrow, 
too remote, and often in its application anachronistic ; and her sympathetic 
delight in savages, which she in vain disclaims in her preface and which 
is an excellent trait in itself, is dimming her eyes and distorting her 
judgment of much Greek literature and art. Her books always have 
freshness, but not that freshness that ripens fruit. We do not find in 
Themis the great tradition of Cambridge scholarship. 

L. R. Farneut. 


Oxrorpb. 





The Religious Experience of the Roman People, from the Earliest Times 


to the Age of Augustus.—By W. Warde Fowler, M.A.—London: 
Macmillan, 1911. 


In publishing his Gifford Lectures for 1909-10 Mr Warde Fowler has 
done good service to all students of the history of religion. The festivals 
and outward ceremonies have long been familiar, and a useful and judicious 
summary of them is to be found in Mr Fowler’s Roman Festivals. But 
it is extraordinarily difficult even for the scholar to realise what these 
ceremonies meant to the average Roman. There may be some vague 
notion that the educated classes at the end of the Republic did not 
believe in the accepted gods, or in the efficacy of their worship, but 
regarded religion and its observances as expedient for the common people. 
But such a notion entirely fails to explain the attitude towards Roman 
religion of two men so different as Virgil and Augustus, or to help us to 
realise its position in the general course of religious evolution, or its 
influence upon Christian institutions. The peculiar difficulty in under- 
standing Roman religion is ‘due to various reasons ; chief among them is 
the fact that Greek mythology and religion had so completely trans- 
formed and overshadowed Roman, before the age for which we have 
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literary records, that we can only infer the Roman from survivals, from 
the often suspected statements of antiquarian writers, and from other 
uncertain indications. Indeed, if scholars of an earlier generation con- 
fused our notion of the Greek gods by calling them by Latin names, still 
worse was the confusion they introduced into Roman religion by attribut- 
ing Greek characteristics and legends to the primitive Roman divinities ; 
and in this they were aided and abetted by almost all the Latin authors. 
And it is difficult to imagine a less appropriate stock on which to graft 
the vividly anthropomorphic imagination of the Greek, than the sense 
of vague but powerful nwmina that is the essential characteristic of Roman 
religion. Under these conditions it is not so much a matter of wonder 
that it is difficult to realise what religion meant to the Romans, as that it 
should be found possible to recover a good deal not only of the forms of 
their ritual but of the spirit that inspired it; it is only possible to a 
historical imagination and sympathetic insight such as Mr Fowler shows 
in these Gifford Lectures. This is to be seen above all in the earliest 
chapters, in which the growth of religious feeling is traced from “the 
threshold of religion,” in magic and other survivals, to its organisation in 
family and village cults, and the establishment of the religious calendar. 
As to the gods recognised in this earliest stage of Roman religion, Mr 
Fowler allows even less scope to anthropomorphic imagination than most 
other mythologists, and gives good reasons for denying a belief in any- 
thing like married pairs with actual offspring, a notion which seems to 
come in early from external influence. Apart from such influence, the 
early and genuine Roman gods were probably not thought of in human 
shape at all, though the constantly increasing influence of surrounding 
people, above all of the Greeks and the Etruscans, soon led the Romans 
to make gods after the image of man, since they had not, like the Jews, 
any clear religious prohibition of such a proceeding. And from human 
form to human functions and passions is an almost inevitable step. But 
even when foreign influences have become predominant, we still find the 
peculiarly Roman characteristics of law and order in everything; and 
though these may have resulted in a lifeless formalism, they at least 
bequeathed to later religious systems the boon of decency and order. Two 
particularly interesting chapters are those on Virgil’s religious feelings and 
on the revival of the religious customs under Augustus; the influence 
of philosophy and of mysticism are also clearly estimated. 

In a subject so complicated and so controversial it is not to be expected 
that all Mr Fowler’s opinions and conclusions will meet with universal 
assent; but his main arguments appear so sound and reasonable, and to 
show so intimate an appreciation of the Roman character, that they must 
commend themselves to all students; and the whole book will give to the 
general reader, as well as to the specialist, a wider interest in the world of 
ancient thought, and a deeper understanding of its needs and its aspirations. 
Such a book must suggest many questions and criticisms ; only two or three 
of these can here be touched upon. One of them is the discussion how far 
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any notions of punishment or retribution after death had a root in the 
old beliefs of the common people. A belief in harmful or dangerous ghosts 
is usually more concerned with the protection of the living than with 
speculation as to the fate of the dead. The notion of moral retribution 
may come in, as Mr Fowler suggests, owing to the influence of Greek and 
Etruscan imagery ; but there is little evidence of its primitive character, 
And the part of the Greek and the Etruscan in this are not easy to 
distinguish ; the hideous and terrible figure of Charon in Etruscan paintings 
does not seem to have any traceable origin in Greek art; though the 
Charos of modern Greek folk-lore seems to imply some similar notion 
among the common people in early times, his connection with any recognised 
ancient mythology is very hard to trace. There certainly seems, in the 
more gruesome of the Etruscan pictures, some element which is entirely 
independent of Greek influence; and this element may be of importance 
in Italy. Again, however Greek in origin may have been the crowned 
processions of laurel-bearers at the supplicatio, the custom of prostration 
accompanying it seems Oriental rather than Greek. After reading Mr 
Fowler’s wonderfully sympathetic chapter on Virgil, one hesitates to 
criticise his interpretation of a beautiful line ; but surely the expression 


‘dum montibus umbre lustrabunt convexa” 


does not refer to cloud-shadows, such as may doubtless be seen in Greece 
and Italy, as well as in Scotland or Wales, but rather to the slower and 
less capricious shadows that define from hour to hour the outlines of the 
mountain and its foothills as the sun moves on its daily course; and this 
comparison is more fitting to the impressive and solemn Justratio, with its 
‘¢ slow processional movement.” 

E. A. GarpNER. 


University CoLtiece, Lonpon. 





Socialism and Character.—By Vida D. Scudder.—Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston and New York, 1912.—Pp. xvii+431. 


From various papers, some of which have appeared previously in the 
Hibbert Journal, the Atlantic Monthly, and other periodicals, Miss Scudder 
has attempted to construct a relatively continuous volume, the purpose 
whereof seems to be a reconciliation between the content of modern 
socialism and the content of moral idealism and the Christian religion. 
The book will possibly find a fair number of readers, and some who read 
may count themselves rewarded ; but the present reviewer confesses that he 
found it difficult to overcome his repugnance towards the loose style of 
Miss Scudder’s writing, her carelessness in working out ideas to their 
logical conclusions, and the generally chaotic character of her intellectual 
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methods. After reading the book, the feeling left uppermost was that 
here were matters of serious importance for the moment, meriting deep and 
grious discussion, but unfortunately treated by Miss Scudder in far too 
confused, too rapid, and too popular a manner. It may be that the time 
is not yet ripe for the kind of review of the situation and the synthesis of 
ideas which this book attempts. The very instability and wavering char- 
acter of much of Miss Scudder’s own thinking and writing show how true 
itis that the great formative and reconciling ideas of the immediate future 
have hardly, as yet, displayed even their most rudimentary outlines to the 
observer. We are all familiar with the unrest of the time; we know the 
presaging signs of revolution which constantly confront us; we are well 
enough aware that conflict and misunderstanding, such as Miss Scudder 
tries to reconcile, exist between, let us say, religion and a spiritual view of 
life on the one hand, and, on the other hand, some of the most powerful 
moving ideas of modern social democracy. Many of us would be more 
content than we are if we could accept Miss Scudder’s methods of reconciling 
all the conflicting elements, of binding “ conservative Christian and revolu- 
tionary Socialist” into one, of showing that the doctrines of economic 
determinism and the class-war are quite in harmony with the dogmas of 
Christianity and the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. But Miss 
Scudder’s way is, in the end, too easy, and that sums up the persistent 
weakness of the whole book. It is all too easy: style of writing, style of 
argument, style of thinking, are all too casy—so easy that we cannot escape 
the feeling that the writer is, after all, only lightly touching the surface of 
incredibly deep waters. 

The first part of the book, which is divided into four main sections, 
gives record of a kind of intellectual pilgrimage which others, besides Miss 
Scudder, have probably made. It relates the old story of the awakening 
of the spirit of revolt against the evil condition of the social order, as that 
awakening found expression in the great idealistic reformers and revolu- 
tionaries of the last céntury. There was the inspiration of Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Mazzini, Ibsen, Nietzsche, Tolstoi, all urging really toward the same 
discontent against the established ordering of social life, and impelling the 
earnest disciple partly to iconoclastic revolt, partly to moralising endeavour, 
partly, again, to the pathway of reform. Miss Scudder’s treatment of the 
intellectual world of the latter half of the nineteenth century has the value 
only of the briefest and most fragmentary sketch, and consequently we 
should perhaps be scarcely justified in accepting too seriously her estimates, 
for example, of Nietzsche and Ibsen. It is enough to say that, in the end, 
she dismisses practically all the great idealists of the nineteenth century 
as “blind guides”: the endeavour to put their teachings into practice, 
whether by revolt, or by the effort to moralise or reform society, under 
the sway of philanthropic and humanitarian impulses, ended in failure. 
“The further we proceeded,” she says, “the more did the application of 
moral idealism to the social problems of our age appear invested with 
unreality” (p. 50). It is a sorrowful confession, and vet one that will 
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probably find endorsement by many. But light came over the dark and 
troubled waters from an unexpected source—none other than the “Com. 
munist Manifesto” and the teaching of Karl Marx. Socialism replaced 
all other ideals; and, for Miss Scudder, this replacement seems to have 
been a really momentous event, to the highest degree restorative, The 
difficulty, which has produced Miss Scudder’s book, and which we fully 
admit to be only too real a difficulty, arose when this new force of 
Socialism appeared in conflict with various presumably valuable attitudes 
and elements in human life, more especially with moral idealism and 
religion. Socialism found no very ready welcome except with the proletariat 
classes: to the so-called privileged classes the new creed was generally 
anathema. It was gravely materialistic, and, moreover, destructively 
revolutionary, aiming directly and unashamed at the very foundation of 
privilege, and indeed of the established social order, namely, private 
ownership of the means of production. Consequently there was hostility 
on the part of all existing privileges, and especially on the part of religion 
—hostility which the exponents of Socialism themselves did little to check 
and much to inflame. It was this hostility that produced the dilemma 
which, in its turn, produced this book. On the one hand, the socialistic 
doctrine seemed true and quite practicable, and offered a way of release 
from the evil state of things; on the other hand, it was opposed by, and 
seemed itself opposed to, practically all that was best and most worth 
while in the old order now threatened with destruction. How to bring 
about a real reconciliation ?—that was the question and the problem. It 
was, and it is, and it will probably remain for many years, a real question 
and a real problem. Fully we admit that; our objection is that the 
reconciliation attempted by Miss Scudder is not likely to satisfy. 

The second part of the book is devoted to an attempt to show that the 
root principles of Socialism do not in themselves conflict with moral 
idealism, and need not awaken alarm in the minds of worthy and religious 
people. The doctrine of economic determinism and the rule of class 
consciousness are taken here as the basal notions of modern socialism. 
Miss Scudder calls the latter “the sister doctrine” of the former; but it 
would not be easy to prove that the logical outcome of economic deter- 
minism is the class struggle. In reality, the class struggle is the far more 
important of the two: it is a fact, for which various explanations can be 
given, whilst the other is only a theory intended to explain, amongst other 
things, the class struggle itself. Against the theory of economic deter- 
minism other ways of viewing history can be set, and the case argued for 
and against ; but there is nothing to set against the class struggle, if so we 
call it. There is nothing, that is to say, to set against the clear fact that 
the older order of industrialism, individualised and capitalistic, is breaking 
down before our eyes, and that the most powerful of the forces working its 
destruction is the activity of the workers themselves. A new order is 
being born, whether we like it or not : so far we agree with this book, but 
we confess that to us it seems sheer waste of time to try and commend the 
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dass consciousness to timid people by showing that it produces loyalties 
and virtues of various kinds. Nor are we so sure as our authoress seems 
to be that the doctrines of Socialism will be found adequately to fit the 
mind and will of the coming democracy. 

However, having commended Socialism to the timid, and presuming 
that they will make the choice and embrace it as creed and ideal, Miss 
Scudder goes forward to consider the probable “ethical reactions of 
Socialism” and its likely effect on religion, thus consuming the third and 
fourth portions of the book. Concerning ethics, the sum of the whole 
matter is this, that, under the present system of inequality, the finer 
virtues have no chance to flourish; but, given economic equality, virtues 
vill blossom abundantly. The whole argument is based on the familiar 
and dangerous half-truth that it is not easy for the man with an empty 
stomach to attempt the hard way of the moral life; unfortunately, we 
have no guarantee that, if his stomach were filled, he would be any the 
readier for the adventure. Miss Scudder claims to have shown that 
“under Socialism ... the principles of the Beatitudes will no longer 
have to maintain themselves against the trend of things, but will become 
as truly the law for social progress as they are now the law for individual 
holiness” (p. 315). Are the Beatitudes the law for individual holiness ? 
We need some proof of this: no one has ever made them “work” yet, 
and it is indeed hard to see how they can have any literal and universal 
power, no matter under what social system they appear. And why the 
Beatitudes rather than the Ten Commandments? ‘This seems merely a 
sop to conventional ideas. , 

In the final section of the book, Miss Scudder treats of “Socialism and 
Theism,” “ Socialism and Christianity,” and “'The Kingdom of God.” A 
place is found for the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the 
Atonement, all, we may notice, detached from the historical Jesus and 
become simply symbolic. There is little harm in this sort of speculation ; 
but we must protest against the chapter on “'The Kingdom of God.” 
“The Social Ideal,” says Miss Scudder, irradiates the story of Jesus “ from 
the first dawn in Galilee to the light of Eastertide,” and then she adds, 
“So far we are on sure ground.” ‘That is exactly what we are not, and, of 
all unsafe interpretations of the Gospels, this, which offers Jesus as a 
preacher of the “Social Ideal,” in some modern sense, and John the Baptist 
as, forsooth, “a picturesque social reformer,” is surely the most unsafe. 
The whole chapter is full of questionable statements, plausible and easy 
perhaps, but dubious and insufficient. 

We regret that we have not been able to give this book a warmer 
welcome, but honestly we find its intrinsic value to be small. It has, 
however, an extrinsic worth. It does deal with matters of vital importance 
and raise questions pertinent to every thoughtful man and woman, and, in 
a measure, it does assert what is perhaps after all the greatest need of the 
moment, the necessity, namely, for all, who would live well into the future, 
joyfully to accept the risk of the time, give themselves with complete self- 
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consecration to the social task, and go forward boldly with the faith that 
no change of social order can really harm the true man, or take away the 
intimate and ultimate values of life. 


Srantey A. Mettor. 
WarRINGTON. 





The Evolution of Educational Theory.—By John Adams, M.A., BSc, 
LL.D., Professor of Education in the University of London.— 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1912. 


Unper the general title “The Schools of Philosophy” Sir Henry Jones 
promises a series of books which, when completed, will offer to the English- 
reading world a full history of the evolution of philosophical thought in all 
its departments. Among the writers whose collaboration with him in this 
important enterprise is already announced are Professors Burnet, Latta, 
and Stout, and Dr R. A. Duff. 

It needed some boldness on the editor’s part to open his series with the 
present volume ; for though most of the great philosophers have had their 
“thoughts on education,” the development of educational opinion has not 
hitherto been recognised as one of the legitimate branches of general 
philosophical history. It may be said at once that Professor Adams has 
completely justified the new departure, and has shown impressively that the 
ideas embodied in- the educational institutions of the civilised peoples have 
a continuity, a stability, and a depth of significance that make them, 
equally with political ideas, fit material for philosophical criticism. 
His book is, therefore, more than a very valuable addition to the tech- 
nical literature of his profession; it is an interpretation of educational 
history which must engage the interest of any student of man’s spiritual 
progress. It may be added that the success of this wider appeal is 
guaranteed not only by the author’s learning and remarkable breadth of 
sympathy, but also by a mode of exposition, vivid, sincere, and humorous, 
which makes his pages delightful reading. 

The normal use of the term Education implies a certain process of 
reaction between the educand (as Professor Adams happily calls him) and 
his social environment. To a superficial view the parent, the teacher, or 
the school may at different times be the correlative demanded by the 
notion of the process, but in ultimate analysis these are merely more or 
less specialised organs through which the environmental influences reach 
the educand. It follows that a theory of education, being a consciously 
held doctrine of the educative process, always presents two distinguishable, 
if not separable, aspects. On the one hand it is a doctrine of values, of 
educational ideals; on the other hand it is a doctrine of .the means by 
which the educand can be “formed” in accordance with these ideals. In 
its second aspect educational theory must rest upon our knowledge of the 
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child’s endowment and of the way in which it is affected by environmental 
ution. Constant advance in this purely scientific knowledge implies 
constant improvement in pedagogical theories. In his second chapter 
Professor Adams briefly reviews these fundamental data of education and 
brings out clearly the significance of certain unsettled questions such as 
the inheritance of acquired characters and the modifiability of the inherited 
basis of character. But the development of educational theory cannot be 
wholly identified with progress in psychological knowledge. After all, 
DrJohnson’s famous assertion was not altogether wide of the mark. “'There 
is,” says Professor Adams, “a great body of generally accepted truth that is 
the common possession of all thinkers on education, and has long been so” 
(p. 97). Movements in educational thought take the form not of new 
discoveries but rather of new syntheses of old truths based upon new 
normative conceptions. ‘“ Each age demands a new statement of educational 
theory, just as it demands a new translation of a great classical work. . . . 
It wants all the matters that affect it to be brought into direct relation 
with its particular form of civilisation, and not with some other, however 
superior that other may be intrinsically” (idid.). It is not surprising, 
therefore, that “ maximal periods in the evolution of educational theory” 
(p. 99) coincide with epochs of great disturbance of old intellectual levels. 
Professor Adams recognises three such periods—the epoch of Plato and 
Aristotle, the Renaissance, and the present age. 

The foregoing quotations represent the general point of view from 
which the author approaches his subject. It is important, however, to 
distinguish a second sense in which one may speak of the evolution of an 
educational theory. A theory arises as a consciousness of some new need 
of the social organism or as the formulation of a new doctrine of values, 
but its practical success depends upon the possibility of getting the school- 
master to apply it. Thus while the history of the theory begins with a 
development of the first or philosophical aspect, its later history is in- 
evitably a development of its second or technical aspect. In other words, 
educational theories always tend to run into pedagogical formalism in the 
hands of professional teachers (p. 157). Of this tendency Scholasticism 
gives the capital instance. “Socrates discovered the value of the concept 
as an instrument of educative teaching” (p. 97), and Scholasticism worked 
out the technical aspect of his discovery until it represented, as an educa- 
tional system, “the most nearly perfect formal development ever reached ” 
(p. 158). The inevitable revolt then occurred, bringing, under the influ- 
ence of new ideals, an influx of new matter of instruction—doomed in turn 
to exhaust its vitality in formalism. 

The historic educational movement is, then, largely the resultant of 
these two evolutionary forces: the conflict of ideal with ideal for pre- 
dominance and the perennial conflict of form with matter. The latter 
finds its most important expression in the controversy—never more alive 
than at the present moment—as to whether the schools should prepare 
their pupils for specific adult occupations or should aim at giving a 
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“general training.” Congruent with this opposition of opinions, but of 
deeper significance since it involves a clash of ideals, is the opposition 
between theories which give the first place to the formation of character 
by discipline and guidance, and those which pay chief honour to the 
cultivation of knowledge—the “ organon of education” and the indispens- 
able guide of conduct. Here we have expressed the antithesis between the 
monastic and the scholastic ideals of the Middle Ages and between 
naturalism and humanism in modern times. The present age sees the 
same conflict continued as a struggle between the views of those who hold 
that the child’s soul contains a normative principle or “ entelechy” capable, 
if left alone, of directing its best possible development, and of those who 
regard the whole personality of a man to its inmost recesses as the product 
of reactions working in accordance with unvarying laws. 

It would be impossible in a small compass to convey an adequate idea 
of the richness of Professor Adams’ treatment of all these questions, or to 
discuss with profit points where qualification of the author's views might 
be urged. It must suffice to say that Professor Adams’ criticisms cover an 
amazingly wide field of opinion and are often extraordinarily illuminating, 
and that they always exhibit a sanity, a moderation, and a catholicity which 
must give his readers equal confidence and pleasure. ‘The book may be 
commended as one of quite unusual importance and interest. 

T. Percy Nunn, 
Lonpon Day Trainine Couvece. 


Biblical and Theological Studies.—By the Members of the Faculty of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Published in Commemoration of 
the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Founding of the Seminary.— 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912.—Pp. 634. 


IMMEDIATELY after the title-page of this fine volume there is printed the 
following note, which is the sole preface or introduction: “The first 
session of Princeton Theological Seminary commenced on the twelfth day of 
August 1812. On the seventh day of May 1912 its one hundredth session 
closes. This volume of essays has been prepared by the members of the 
Faculty of the Seminary in commemoration of the completion of the 
Seminary’s first century of service to the Church.” The present writer 
would begin by respectfully offering his congratulations on the event thus 
celebrated. The book has been produced at the Princeton University 
Press, and handsome as it is in appearance, there are nevertheless several 
serious misprints,’ and, most unaccountably, there is no index. ‘The essays 
are fifteen in number, by as many different writers, but there is no indica- 
tion of the chair which each author holds; one must judge from the 
internal evidence of his work here printed. ‘The tenth essay reads like an 


1 Take one example, repirarevi for reperareire, p. 238. 
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inugural address in the chair of Homiletics, till at the close one is sur- 
prised to meet with a reference to a year’s work already accomplished. 
The most ambitiously literary paper, an address on Jonathan Edwards, 
misquotes Wordsworth’s most familiar line as, “The child is father to the 
man,” After allowing for the American spelling and division of words, 
and for the frequent use of the (to us) ugly phrase “back of” (it even 
translates the German dahinter), there is little to indicate the trans-Atlantic 
origin of the book. ‘The uncertainties in the future tense and the sub- 
junctive mood might come from a Scot or an Irishman, and the scholars 
whose views are criticised are for the most part English or German, especi- 
allyGerman. In “ Modern Spiritual Movements ” almost more stress is laid 
upon Keswick and Mildmay and Brighton than upon Northfield and Mount 
Hermon. It is curious, by the way, that more than thirty pages can be 
given to such topics as Holiness, Peace, Power for Service, and the like, 
without any treatment of the place of Sacraments in the religious life. 

Adequately to review these essays would require a number of specialists, 
for they range over subjects belonging to the Old ‘Testament, the New 
Testament, the Sub-Apostolic Age, Eschatology, the Philosophy of 
Religion, Preaching, the Koran, etc. I can only try to seize a point of 
view from which they may be contemplated as a whole, and then to bring 
out some salient features. The former is easy of attainment, for the 
characteristic of the book as a whole is that it is singularly conservative. 
On p. 43, Mark vi. $34 and Matt. xiv. 14 are put together in order to get 
a complete picture of our Lord teaching and healing, no notice being 
taken of the fact that this is one of three places where Matthew has 
substituted healing for Mark’s teaching; cf. Matt. xix. 2; xxi. 4= Mark 
x. 1; xi. 17, 18. On p. 65 the same writer takes it for granted that 
there were two cleansings of the Temple, a different view not being even 
alluded to; while on p. 184 another writer makes faith in the deity of 
Christ depend on belief in his physical resurrection. 

Among the Old Testament studies is a most interesting one by John 
D. Davis on “'The Child whose Name is Wonderful,” which rightly main- 
tains the Messianic interpretation of the great passage in Is. ix. “The 
Aramaic of Daniel” is a learned and careful examination by Robert Dick 
Wilson of Professor Driver’s linguistic argument (1.0.7) for the late 
date of Daniel, and the reader feels bound to acquiesce in the conclusion 
that the Oxford scholar has overstated his case, and that “the dialect of 
Daniel . . . must have been used at or near Babylon at a time not long 
after the founding of the Persian empire.” At the same time, this argu- 
ment does not amount to a proof that Daniel as it now stands is of this 
early date; everyone who is acquainted with what Dr Driver has said in 
L.0.T. or in his Commentary knows that a number of different lines of 
proof go to establish the position there taken up. Perhaps the strongest 
is that derived from the prophecies, which are detailed up to the persecution 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, but then become vague and general. 
Under the title, “The Transcendence of Jehovah, God of Israel,” Oswald 
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Thompson Allis establishes the textual integrity of Is. xliv, 24-28, and 
claims it for Isaiah. He has made a remarkable discovery which enables 
him to arrange the passage in three stanzas of three lines each, which, 
without the altering of a single consonant, rise gradually to a grand climax; 
each line of the first stanza begins with a Qal participle (wy, mu, yp) 
each line of the second stanza with a Hiphil participle (1HD, 2p, pa), 
and each of the third with 1oN7. Arranging his stanzas in this fashion, 
he obtains a very perfect, if artificial, poem, the lines beginning short, and 
on the whole lengthening to the end. The conclusion seems inevitable 
that Cyrus, or at least a similarly accented word, is essential to the verse, 
But surely to establish this point is to go a long way towards invalidating 
his second conclusion. The more convincing the proof that here is a 
genuine prophecy of Cyrus, the more difficult it becomes to think of Isaiah 
as the author. 

A lengthy dissertation (K. D. MacMillan) on the “ Shepherd of Hermas” 
arrives first of all at the decision that “what the Muratori Fragment does, 
is not to take away the authority which had universally been conceded to 
the Shepherd at one time, but to check a growing tendency to regard it as 
canonical.” ‘This is exactly the opinion published many years ago now by 
Dr Salmon of Dublin in a book so well known as his Introduction to the 
New Testament. When the author proceeds to claim the Shepherd as an 
allegory, and to say, “In the words of the Church and the Shepherd and 
the other heavenly messengers we are to see the official teaching of the 
Church of Rome,” I am unable to follow him. Dr Salmon seems to me 
indisputably right when he says (ed. 4, p. 585), “Now, if we take this 
story as allegorical fiction, it is impossible to assign a meaning to it”; and 
again, “'The work of Hermas is not to be classed with Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress, but rather with the revelations of St Teresa, St Francesca Romana, 
St Gertrude, St Catherine of Siena, and other literature of the same kind,” 

Want of space will not permit me to do more than draw attention to 
valuable studies on “ ‘The Supernatural,” directed against positivism, monism, 
and pluralism, and in its latter part largely against the Ritschlian school ; 
on “The Finality of the Christian Religion”; and on “Jesus and Paul.” 
All these are very able arguments. The essay by Frances Gandey Patton, 
which opens the volume, is on “Theological Encyclopedia”; it claims that 
the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches of America “ have won the 
conspicuous place they hold in theological literature through the labours of 
their systematic theologians,” and asserts that “the great battle of the 
twentieth century is in its final issue a struggle between a dogmatic 
Christianity on the one hand and an out-and-out naturalistic philosophy 
on the other.” 


G. E. Frrenca. 


West Camev Recrory. 
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Les Diewx ont Soif.—Par Anatole France.—Calmann-Levy, 1912. 


Tus agnostics of the world may be divided roughly into two classes: those 
who, since they do not know, are continually and untiringly searching for 
truth, who, because they have not made up their minds, leave no stone 
unturned which may possibly help them to that desirable end ; and those 
who have long ago made up their minds that to know is impossible. 'To 
the latter class M. Anatole France undoubtedly belongs. And so for many 
years now we have had a succession of books from his pen, all written from 
this point of view : books written in a style unsurpassed in Europe for its 
lucidity and purity of language, and with a charity for human weaknesses 
that cannot fail to attract even his most determined opponents. 

Let us think for one moment of the reasons that make us spend our 
last pennies on new books by Anatole France and H. G. Wells. ‘The 
contrast between the two could not be greater. We buy Mr Wells’ new 
novel because we want to know exactly where he stands at the moment. 
We want to watch his growth, and to see his reasons for what we know 
will be, in some degree at least, a new point of view, as well for him as for 
us. With M. France it is very different. We know, or think we know, 
what his point of view will be, and we can make a pretty shrewd guess at 
several of the characters that he will introduce; and so our chief reason for 
buying his book will be partly a desire to watch the skilful way in which 
he will fit these ideas and characters into his story, and partly, or rather 
chiefly, a desire to hear M. France himself. For those pet characters of his, 
Abbé Coignard, M. Bergeret, and, in the book at present under notice, M. 
Brotteaux, are the media through which he can come into direct contact 
with his readers. And it is when he is thus in direct contact that the 
joy of his readers is full. Our critical faculties are lulled to sleep by the 
charming manner of these wise old men. We cannot, if we would, arise in 
our might and smite them, for M. France is so fully agnostic that he laughs 
at his own opinions before we have time to catch him. ‘To fight with a 
man who thus disarms himself is impossible. 

In the present book he deals with the French Revolution, and surely a 
kindlier book on the subject was never written. It is not that he does not 
show us the most horrible of scenes ; his hero, Gamelin, is a juryman on the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, who from the highest motives feels it his duty to 
condemn hundreds of unfortunates to death, without so much as a pretence 
at giving them a hearing ; but in some way he inveigles us to sit with him 
on Mount Olympus, careless of mankind. We can only feel a calm, 
Epicurean pity for their strange antics and insane mistakes ; the pity that 
comes from a real love of men and women, that feels their sufferings more 
bitterly even than its own, is far away. ‘There is no passion aroused in our 
hearts, no burning love that sweeps away abuses, and, with all its mistakes, 
brings about those cleansing reformations that are so necessary to society. 
Of this side of the Revolution he shows us nothing. Even the individuals 
in his story know not love, though there is much affection and no little sensu- 
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ality. But such is his way. One does not go to Anatole France for love, 
in the full meaning of that much abused word, for a passion that burns clean, 
Indeed, when one looks closely, one sees the necessity, from his point of 
view, for those “smutty” (there is no other word for them) stories, that 
seem at first to disfigure his pages ; they are not mere excrescences, or wilful 
faults of taste, but rather keen weapons wherewith to attack love itself, 
which so unjustly (it must seem to him) has been enthroned above us, 

But if he cannot, or rather does not mean to show us love in its highest 
sense, he can and does fill us with a great kindliness. Let anyone read 
the scene where Brotteaux, the ancient aristocrat and follower of Lucretius, 
Pére Longuemare, the Barnabite, and Athénais, the young prostitute, ascend 
the scaffold, and he will understand the affection that Anatole France can 
inspire in his readers. Those three friends so beautifully brought together 
and dying together, with such different outlooks and yet with such a 
strange sympathy for each other, are typical of M. France. No other 
writer could have created them ; no other writer could have shown them to 
us with such sympathy. For he has great sympathy for the simple people 
of the world. It is only the greatness or nobility of humanity that he 
fails to see. He loves our failings and our weaknesses, he loves our 
self-contradictions ; and if at times we wish that he could sympathise with 
the greatness of men and their ideals, that he was not so mortally afraid 
of being caught in a heroic attitude, none the less do we give thanks for 
what he can and does show us with so much kindliness and charm. 

To see the complete Anatole France one cannot do better than compare 
the scene mentioned above with the anti-climax on which the story ends. 

In the first we have Brotteaux, whose only regret it is that he will never 
pull Pere Longuemare by the sleeve and say: “Vous voyez; vous n’avez 
plus ni sentiment ni connaissance; vous étes inanimé”; the old Father 
asking Brotteaux to pray for him, since in a minute he may perhaps be 
nearer to God, in whom he does not believe, than Pére Longuemare himself; 
and Athénais asking the priest’s absolution, who, giving it, replies: “Ma 
fille! vous étes tombée dans de grands désordres; mais que ne puis-je 
présenter au Seigneur un coeur aussi simple que le vétre.” 

There is the France one loves. 

And he ends the book by making Elodie, the woman whom Gamelin 
had so tragically loved, turn to her new lover with the self-same words on 
her lips as only a few short months before she had used to Gamelin ona 
similar occasion. 

And this is the France whose skill one cannot help admiring. 
But the true Anatole France is compounded of these two. 


Ravrw Fiercuer Wricut. 
CHIRK. 
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Abbot Wallingford.—By Abbot Gasquet, D.D.—Sands & Co., 1912. 


Tas little book is an answer to the third volume of Dr Gairdner’s 
Lollardy and the Reformation, which we noticed last July. In defending 
Abbot Wallingford of St Albans against Dr Gairdner (and all previous 
writers, we believe), in the matter of the charges contained in Cardinal 
Morton’s famous monition of 1490, it raises indirectly the whole question of 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries. Abbot Gasquet’s apologia rests upon 
three main contentions. We are first asked to rule out of court some thirty- 
five pages of the so-called Registrum Johannis Whethamstede, although 
these pages show all the stylistic peculiarities of the rest of the register. 
Weare then asked to believe that Morton’s monitio is not, as Froude called 
it, a record of what was found after inquiry, but a statement of “rumours,” 
a piece of legal “common form” (pp. 48, 45). This supposition is, from 
the first, at variance with the words of the monitio itself; Abbot Gasquet 
would have done well to lay before his readers, as Froude did, so much of 
this document as can be rendered into naked English. How could Morton 
solemnly assert that Wallingford was accused “by fama publica and by 
frequent relations of people worthy of credit,” unless he himself had 
inquired, personally or by deputy, into the credibility of the witnesses, and 
the facts to which they testified? How could he thrice reinforce his 
accusations with that damning word notorie? and how could he add that the 
public scandal was such as to besiege him daily with fresh clamours for the 
reformation of St Albans Abbey? Abbot Gasquet escapes these difficulties 
(1) by omitting from his analysis all reference to the notorie and the public 
clamours for reform, and (2) by misinterpreting the words fama publica 
and diffamatus in a way which does little credit to his knowledge of canon 
law. Both these technical terms refer to a well-known judicial process. 
When a man received from his lawful superior a formal monitio to the 
effect that he was diffamatus of any offence, this meant that he was 
already condemned by fama publica, which is defined as “the consentient 
voice of a whole town or neighbourhood, or the greater part thereof.” He 
was now called upon to prove his innocence by ordinary legal methods; if 
he failed in this, or refused (as most diffamati did) to risk the trial, then 
judgment went against him. If Wallingford and his monks had been 
conscious of innocence, nothing would have been easier than to face 
Morton directly ; the process for purging oneself of a diffamatio was 
almost absurdly lenient, except in the case of heresy. But they pre- 
ferred to stand on technicalities, and appealed to Rome: nor is Abbot 
Gasquet correct in twice describing this as a matter of conscience. 
Wallingford might have admitted a visitation pro hac vice without any 
prejudice to the privileges which he had sworn to maintain; and those 
privileges did in fact suffer more by his appeal than they could have 
done by a more open policy. But he was old, wealthy, and powerful, 
and it seems quite certain that he successfully evaded trial during the 
two years of life that were left to him. Nor is Abbot Gasquet happier 
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in his third line of defence (pp. 44 sqq.). In this, he appeals to our sense of 
decency, and asks whether it is credible that Wallingford could have sinned 
so deeply or so openly as the town of St Albans and Cardinal Morton 
suspected. This two-edged argument at once provokes the inquiry: What 
indubitable records have we of similar cases?—for we must judge the 
Middle Ages by the Middle Ages, and not by twentieth-century notions, 
We have very full records of the life-work of four visitors, from their own 
pens: Odo Rigaldi in Normandy, Johann Busch in North Germany, 
Ambrose Traversari in Italy, and Felician Ninguarda in Germany and 
Austria. They range from the thirteenth century to the sixteenth; all 
four were equally distinguished for intellect, piety, and character; and 
they all record cases, again and again, which parallel or outdo every item 
of this Wallingford case which Abbot Gasquet would dismiss as incredible 
from its very grossness. Again, the history told in the Evesham Chronick 
is in every particular worse than that revealed by Morton’s monitio; and 
the Evesham Chronicle is, by the common consent of historians of all 
schools, one of the most valuable records of the Middle Ages. In this case 
at least an author has nothing to fear from the reproach to which Abbot 
Gasquet gives the additional emphasis of italics: “History must be 
founded on facts.” 
G. G. Coutron, 


CAMBRIDGE. 














